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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


11 Beauty in Plotinus: Where and How to Start? 


It is well-known that Plotinus wrote two treatises on beauty. The first, 1.6 On 
Beauty, is also the very first of the Enneads and belongs to the group of twenty- 
one treatises written before Porphyry's arrival in Rome. The second, v.8 On 
Intellectual Beauty, belongs rather to Plotinus middle period (it is the 31st 
chronologically) and was very probably part of a larger treatise, which Harder 
calls the Grofsschrift! and which consists of treatises 111.8[30] On Contempla- 
tion, V.8[31] On Intellectual Beauty and v.5[32] That the Intelligibles Are Not 
Outside the Intellect and on the Good, reaching its climax in 11.9[33] Against the 
Gnostics.? 


1 Cf. Harder 1936. The considerable degree of interconnection between the four treatises in 
question has since become widely accepted, although some have raised serious objections (cf. 
Wolters 1981, D'Ancona 2009, Narbonne 2011). For a summary of the debate on this topic, see 
Dufour 2006. To briefly summarise my own position which is similar to that of Darras-Worms 
(2018, pp. 9-15): 1) I think there is more or less strong textual evidence for the continuity of 
Plotinus’ thought in treatises 30-33. This is, in fact, the core of Harder's thesis: 111.8 is on con- 
templation, while v.8 starts by asking how it is possible to attain contemplation of Intellect 
and ends by asking whether this is enough or whether we should adopt another approach, 
such as the one laid out in v.5. This treatise ends with a summary to the effect that beauty 
(from v.8) and beings (from v.5) must come from the Good (causality being one of the main 
topics in 111.8). All of this serves as background to the debate with the Gnostics, as is once 
again attested at the beginning of 11.9, where we finda brief summary of what the Good (from 
111.8 and v.5), the Intellect (from v.8 and v.5) and soul (from 111.8) are, while the attack on 
the Gnostics largely relies on the idea of continuity (from 111.8). 2) The continuity between 
111.8 and 11.9 does not necessarily imply the existence of a Grofschrift that Porphyry himself 
cut into pieces with scissors, as Narbonne jokingly interprets Harder's thesis (although trea- 
tises v.8 and v.5 were probably divided in a similar way). 3) This continuity of thought does, 
however, indicate, on my reading, that in this period Plotinus was dealing with a bundle of 
interconnected topics, such as the true nature of the intelligible (described from various per- 
spectives as being beautiful, as being true, as having the intelligibles in itself and as being 
contemplation) and what this means for other levels of reality (In what sense is the Good 
both contemplation and something intelligible? How is everything below the level of Intel- 
lect contemplation?). 4) All of this was crucial for the debate with the Gnostics (see below), 
although Aristotle, as usual, is also in dialogue with various other philosophers and schools 
(e.g. Plato, the Stoics). 

2 An interesting supplement to the Grofsschrift is treatise v1.6[34] On Numbers. For the discus- 
sion of its connection with the Grofsschrift and its relevance for the concept of beauty, see 
further below and chapter 5. 


© OTA GAL, 2022 | D01:10.1163/9789004510203 002 
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There does not seem to be any serious reason to suppose a significant evo- 
lution in Plotinus’ philosophy. Even leaving aside the problematic nature of 
developmental theories from a hermeneutical perspective, there exists some 
positive evidence for consistency in Plotinus’ thought. In his Life of Plotinus, 
Porphyry gives at least four reasons for adopting a unitary perspective. The first 
two arguments are rather indirect: First, Plotinus began to write in his fifties, 
i.e. when he had already reached relative philosophical maturity. Second, “he 
worked out his train of thought from beginning to end in his own mind, and 
then, when he wrote it down, since he had set it all in order in his mind, he 
wrote as continuously as if he was copying from a book” and when he “had writ- 
ten anything he could never bear to go over it twice, even to read it through 
once was too much for him" (vP v111.8-11 and 1-4)? This approach can eas- 
ily lead to incoherence in the various expressions of his thought, although, if 
true, it testifies to the existence of an extremely concentrated mind. Thus, in 
my opinion, when we encounter potentially contradictory passages, our first 
attempt to resolve the contradiction should be to seek out a specific perspec- 
tive from which both A and non-A can be predicated. This suggestion is given 
further support by the fact that the majority of what Plotinus writes about can- 
not be expressed, in the strict sense of the term. This situation holds not only 
for the Good, which is beyond all predication, but also for Intellect, which is 
the intelligible structure that our language merely imitates, as well as for mat- 
ter, since we can only have an image of it as of an indefinite mass or a void, 
as Plotinus puts it in treatise 11.4 On Matter (cf. 11.4.1112). However, this does 
not prevent Plotinus from attempting to talk about these things, and his termi- 
nological vagueness does not imply vagueness in his thinking, but rather the 
opposite. As such, Plotinus' writing is to a considerable extent the embodiment 
ofthe ideal of modern hermeneutics: the flow of his ideas is a constant attempt 
to express verbum interius and he shows no mercy towards his own laboriously 
constructed images, constantly seeking to express himself with ever greater 
precision.* 

Third, the idea of development is not foreign to Porphyry, who claims that 
Plotinus’ power (8üvayıç) varied in the Enneads: “The power of the treatises 
varies according to the period in which he wrote them, in early life, in his prime, 


3 Unless otherwise noted, all translations in this book are from Armstrong. Although a new 
translation by Gerson etal. has recently been published, its strengths and weaknesses have yet 
to be determined. Since several translators were involved in this translation, the style seems 
to me slightly less consistent as compared to Armstrong’s brilliant work. 

4 Cfeg.Grondin 1991. 
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or in his illness. The first twenty-one show a slighter capacity, not yet attain- 
ing to the dimensions of his full vigour. Those produced in his middle period 
reveal his power at its height: these twenty-four, except for the short ones, are of 
the highest perfection. The last nine were written when his power was already 
failing, and this is more apparent in the last four than in the five which pre- 
cede them" (VP v1.27-37). Porphyry’s judgement on the fluctuating strength of 
Plotinus’ powers of expression is controversial, since, for example, one of the 
treatises that is most highly regarded by almost everyone, v1.9 On the One or 
the Good, belongs to the period of his supposedly diminished capacities. This is 
not my point here, however. Porphyry thinks that changes have occurred during 
the sixteen years of Plotinus’ literary production, but that these changes con- 
cern his powers rather than his teachings. Finally, the last argument rests on 
the fact that Porphyry thought it possible to divide and rearrange his treatises 
in a rather brutal and somewhat artificial way in order to produce six Enneads 
ordered according to their topics: ethics, physics and metaphysics (the latter 
dealing, in turn, with soul, Intellect and the One). This editorial procedure 
implies that although each Ennead contains treatises from different periods, 
Porphyry’s view is that this should not cause any difficulties. 

Is it then necessary to read the two treatises on beauty separately? Yes and 
no. For reasons I have already at least partly discussed, we should not be afraid 
to illuminate certain passages with help of other treatises, even ones from dif- 
ferent periods, especially when we face problems that cannot be resolved solely 
on the basis of the treatise we are examining. At the same time, we should 
take into consideration Porphyry’s statement that: “He took their subjects [scil. 
of his treatises; O.G.] from problems which came up from time to time in the 
meetings of the school” (vp v.61—62). This means that some treatises may treat 
different problems, whereas others treat the same ones. It is thus possible to 
use Porphyry's chronological ordering in order to try to examine the Enneads 
from the perspective of the problems discussed.® What I mean by this is that 
there are groups of treatises from different periods which deal with shared or 
closely related topics. In this sense, there is indeed a development. It would be 


5 See the critical comments on Porphyry's arrangement of the Enneads by, for example, Arm- 
strong, Gerson and O'Meara (Armstrong 1967, Gerson 2010, O'Meara 1993). At the same time, 
cf. the interesting attempt by Slaveva-Griffin (2008) to explain Porphyry's course of action 
as expressing an intrinsic tendency in Plotinus' philosophy. She argues that "just as the sub- 
stantial number organises the intelligible realm as many-in-one, so does its material image, 
the monadic number, arrange the multiplicity of the treatises into kosmos, which is turned 
inward towards its intelligible essence" (p. 282). 

6 Cfasimilar observation by Hadot (1986, p. 232) and Darras-Worms (2018, pp. 7-9). 
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quite odd to suppose that Plotinus dealt with the same problems when writing 
his first and his thirty-first treatises.” 


1.2 Treatise v.8: Plotinus the Defender, or the Top-Down Perspective 


What, then, are the questions that Plotinus poses in the two treatises on beauty, 
and what was he aiming at in writing them? It is relatively easy to define the 
context of v.8, which (as already mentioned) is quite probably an integral part 
of the Grofsschrift culminating in 11.9 Against the Gnostics, and supplemented 
by v1.6 On Numbers, which completes the discussion of problems associated 
with Plotinus’ concept of number started in v.5.4. In order to attack the Gnos- 
tics, Plotinus needs a firm foundation—a foundation that is provided in 111.8, 
v.8 and v.5 with their conception of contemplation, beauty, Intellect and the 
Good. Note the way in which Plotinus poses questions and introduces the top- 
ics of these treatises. Treatise 111.8 On Contemplation begins as follows: “Sup- 
pose we said, playing at first before we set out to be serious, that all things 
aspire to contemplation, and direct their gaze to this end—not only rational 
but irrational living things, and the power of growth in plants, and the earth 
which brings them forth—and that all attain to it as far as possible for them 
in their natural state, but different things contemplate and attain their end in 
different ways, some truly, and some only having an imitation and image of this 
true end—could anyone endure the oddity of this line of thought?” (111.8.1.1-8). 
Similarly in v.8, the topic is presented in the following way: “Since we maintain 
that the man who has entered into contemplation of the intelligible world and 
understood the beauty of the true Intellect will be able also to bring into his 
mind its Father which is beyond Intellect, let us try to see and to say to ourselves, 
as far as it is possible to say such things, how it is possible for anyone to contem- 
plate the beauty of Intellect and of that higher world" (v.8.11—6). And v.5, which 
follows immediately on v.8 and represents another way to “clear understand- 
ing of the intelligible region" (v.8.13.22-24) starts with the question of whether 
anyone could say that “Intellect, the true and real Intellect, will ever be in error 
and believe the unreal?” (v.5.11—2). 

In all of these cases, Plotinus tries to elaborate on what is implied by prem- 
ises like “everything aspires to contemplation”, “contemplation of Intellect is 
the contemplation of beauty’, “Intellect can never be in error" or “Intellect is 


7 Cf. similar statements by Armstrong (in the Preface to his translation of the Enneads, p. v11), 
Bussanich (1985, pp. 12-14) or Atkinson (1983, p. X). 
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a second god”. What he is aiming at is the elaboration of the continuity of 
different ontological levels (particularly in 111.8), their corresponding contin- 
uous beauty (particularly in v.8) and a proper understanding of Intellect, not 
only with respect to its own object of thought, but also to its source, the Good 
(particularly in v.5).8 He then uses the concepts of continuity, beauty and a def- 
inite, defined number of hypostases to attack the Gnostics who are wrong pre- 
cisely about these points (among other things). They despise the bodily world 
since they do not understand that it is an image of the intelligible (cf. 11.9.3—4, 
11.9.8, 11.9.13). Consequently, they do not understand its beauty (11.9.5, 11.9.7-8, 
11.9.1617), and they also pointlessly multiply the number of ontological levels, 
attributing evil to Intellect because they do not understand what it is and how 
it is generated (cf. 11.9.1—4, 11.9.1132). 

Accordingly, Plotinus' tone changes in 11.9, which swarms with mocking 
questions? of the following kind: 


If [...] it [scil. the soul; O.G.] made the world as the result of a moral failure 
[...] when did it fail? [...] If it began to fail, why did it not begin before? [...] 
If it forgot them [scil. the intelligible realities; O.G.], how is it the crafts- 
man of the world? [...] Why, if it had any memory at all, did it not want to 
ascend there? For whatever advantage did it think was going to result for it 
from making the universe? [...] And when, too, is it going to destroy it? For 
if it was sorry it had made it, what was it waiting for? [...] What other fairer 
image of the intelligible world could there be? [...] What sphere could be 
more exact or more dignified or better ordered in this circuit [than the 
sphere of this universe] after the self-enclosed circle there of the intelli- 
gible universe? 
11.9.4.1-32 


These numerous questions can be condensed into one: How could they pos- 
sibly bring forward proofs and not only make arbitrary, arrogant assertions? 
(cf. 11.9.10) Or even better: Who, if he is not out of his mind, could tolerate 
such ideas? (cf. 11.9.8). Obviously, Plotinus' strategy here is to point out absurd 


8 Cf. Kalligas 2000 and Darras-Worms 2018, pp. 11-12. 

g Armstrong aptly summarises Plotinus’ probable attitude towards the Gnostics as follows: 
“They despise and revile the ancient Platonic teaching and claim to have a new and supe- 
rior wisdom of their own: but in fact anything that is true in their teaching comes from Plato, 
and all they have done themselves is to add senseless complications and pervert the true 
traditional doctrine into a melodramatic, superstitious fantasy designed to feed their own 
delusions of grandeur" See his “Introductory Note" to 11.9 in his translation of the Enneads. 
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deviations of the Gnostic teachings from his own views developed in 111.8, v.8 
and v.5. This strategy can be shown to be at work even in the case of beauty, 
my primary object of interest, since Plotinus raises questions of the following 
kind: 


If someone who sees beauty excellently represented in a face is carried to 
that higher world, will anyone be so sluggish in his mind and so immov- 
able that when he sees all the beauties in the world of sense, all its good 
proportion and the mighty excellence of its order, and the splendour of 
forms which is manifested in the stars, for all their remoteness, he will not 
thereupon think, seized with reverence, "What wonders, and from what 
source?' 
11.9.16.48—55 


Plotinus insists on two crucial points, namely that beauty can inspire an 
enquiry into its own source (that is, an ascent to a higher ontological level) and 
that this world is beautiful because it is an image of the intelligible cosmos, 
the Intellect. The point, of course, is to demonstrate that the sensible world is 
dominated by a single principle, the Good, manifesting itself on different lev- 
els as beauty, and that it is not created by or imbued with evil forces (like the 
demiurge Yaldabaoth or some similar entity in other versions of Gnosticism). 
In this sense, Plotinus proceeds from Intellect down towards its image, since 
it is only beautiful precisely to the extent that it is an image of Intellect (cf. 
Darras-Worms 2018, pp. 16217). 


13 Treatise 1.6: An Introduction to Plotinus, or the Bottom-Up 
Perspective 


The first group of twenty-one treatises is different both in tone and in aim 
from the later ones, as well as asking different questions. Ontological consid- 
erations which are later presupposed and whose implications are elaborated 
in the Grofsschrift are presented here as something which our soul must first 
reach and comprehend. Plotinus concentrates on persuading his reader about 
the existence of the basic principles of his universe and introducing their soul 
to the different ontological levels. Moreover, he explicitly poses the question of 
how we can aspire to reach these. Let us list again some of the questions from 
these treatises, which I have organised in ascending order: “What is this one 
matter which is also continuous and without quality?" (11.4.8.1-2); "What is it 
which makes us imagine that bodies are beautiful and attracts our hearing to 
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sounds because of their beauty?" (1.6.1.18-19); “And how are all the things which 
depend on soul beautiful?" (1.6.1.10—11); “What nature does this [scil. the soul; 
O.G.] have?" (1v.7.2.1); “How could one reach it [scil. the realm of the intelligi- 
ble; O.G.]?" (v.9.2.1-2); “How will he [scil. someone who is by nature a lover and 
truly disposed to philosophy from the beginning; O.G.] ascend to it, and where 
will his power come from?” (V.9.2.10—11); “Why, then, must we go on up when 
we have reached the level of soul, and not suppose that it is the first reality?" 
(V.9.4.1—2); “Has the intelligible, then, virtues?" (1.211516); “What is virtue?" 
(1.2.240—11), “How does the Intellect see, and whom does it see? And how did 
it come into existence at all and arise from the One so as to be able to see?" 
(v.1.6.1-2); “What then are the things in the one Intellect?” (v.9.9.1); “Where did 
the intelligible matter come from, from where did it get its being?" (11.4.2.9— 
10); “Whence, then, does this [scil. Intellect; O.G.] come?" (v.4.1.22); “How does 
it come from the First?" (v.4.1.24), “What could the One be, and what nature 
could it have?" (v1.9.3.1); “But why is the generator not Intellect?” (v.4.2.4); “In 
what sense, then, do we call it one, and how are we to fit it into our thought?" 
(V1.9.6.1-2); “How then do all things come from the One?" (v.2.1.3-5). 

Of course, one could rightly point out that the unifying principle of the 
first twenty-one treatises is absolutely arbitrary, namely that they were written 
before Porphyry's arrival in Rome. For this reason, Hadot proposes to divide 
them into six subgroups, the first dealing with soul, the second dealing with 
problems of Platonic theory of forms and Aristotle's conception of the Intel- 
lect, the third dealing with the Good and the ascent to the Good, the fourth 
consisting solely of treatise 11.4, which is devoted to matter, the fifth examin- 
ing virtue and purification (this group ought to include 1.6) and the sixth group 
comprising what is left over, 111.1 and 11.6.!° I have no substantial objections to 
this ordering. Moreover, I do not want to press my point too hard and to try 
to find a characteristic that is unique solely to the first twenty-one treatises 
and no others. However, it does make sense to presuppose— and the questions 
quoted above offer some support for this claim—that when one begins to make 
a record one's doctrines, it is normal to begin with some sort of introduction 
to its key elements. In Plotinus' case, this mainly means the three hypostases. 
However, the hypostases are not lifeless presuppositions in our minds that we 
derive from reality and that, so to speak, must exist in order for us to be able to 
explain our experience. Rather, they are something real and living, which our 
soul can encounter. Only when we have experienced them directly can we truly 
understand what Plotinus is trying to say—or at least this is how he sees things. 


10 Cf Hadot 1993, section Analytic bibliography. 
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For this reason, the question of the motivation for and the range or scope of the 
soul’s ascent plays a crucial role in these introductory writings. Plotinus himself 
makes clear where we should start: 


We ought to consider this first. What is this principle which is present in 
bodies [scil. that makes them beautiful; O.G.]? What is it that attracts the 
gaze of those who look at something and turns and draws them to it and 
makes them enjoy the sight? If we find this, perhaps we can use it as a 
stepping-stone and get a sight of the rest. 

1.6.1.17—21, word order slightly modified 


I think that this is precisely the context of treatise 1.6. Beauty represents a per- 
fect stepping-stone, enabling us to catch sight of everything. It is something we 
are familiar with from the sensible world, something which can move our soul 
and which, with the right guidance, can be used to draw us up to its source and 
perhaps even to the Source. Of course, Plotinus knew all of this already from 
having read Plato, which is perhaps the reason why treatise 1.6 was the very first 
to be written. Put simply, if in the Grofsschrift Plotinus proceeds downwards 
from the intelligible, in order to demonstrate the beauty of the sensible world 
as its image, in 1.6 and the following introductory treatises, the approach is the 
other way around. I shall therefore take a lesson from this in my own enquiry 
and concentrate first on 1.6, in order to catch a glimpse of the rest. At the same 
time, v.8 probably contains some further details since it is addressed to a “man 
who has entered into contemplation of the intelligible world and understood 
the beauty of the true Intellect” (v.8.11—3). 

I shall thus start, in chapter 2, with a discussion of treatise 1.6, where I shall 
look for the outlines of the doctrine of beauty. Chapter 3 then deals with trea- 
tise v.8, which is of use in specifying Plotinus’ concept of beauty in more detail. 
In these two chapters, I study the basic outlines of Plotinus’ doctrine. This 
approach seems natural, because these two treatises are generally considered 
to enquire into this topic and are, in fact, given the title (by Porphyry, of course) 
On (Intelligible) Beauty. Since the conclusion of both of these chapters is that 
beauty is primarily to be found in the Intellect and that it is closely linked 
with unity in multiplicity, this topic will need to be investigated in more detail. 
For this reason, in chapter 3, I sketch five mutually interconnected perspec- 
tives that I have identified in the Enneads, which Plotinus takes to describe the 
unity in multiplicity specific to the Intellect. Two of these perspectives, which 
concern the nature of intellection and intelligible objects, are at least partially 
sketched in chapters 2 and 3. The perspective relating to the genesis of Intel- 
lect is analysed in chapters 3-6. For this reason, chapters 4 and 5 focus for the 
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most part on the two remaining perspectives, which are connected to Intellect’s 
hierarchical and structural unity in multiplicity. 


1.4 On the Kinds of Being: Plotinus the Exegete 


The first perspective, dealt with in chapter 4, is that of the highest kinds, as 
presented in treatise V1.2 On the Kinds of Being 11, where Plotinus also considers 
the one in Intellect and beauty as candidates for the highest kinds. Treatise v1.2 
belongs to the same period as the Grofschrift, and is itself also part of a larger 
treatise devoted to the highest kinds, comprising V1.1[ 42], V1.2[43] and v1.3[ 44]. 
Treatise V1.1 engages in a polemic against the Peripatetic (V1.1.1—24) and Stoic 
(v1.1.25-30) conception of categories. Plotinus attitude here is, to a certain 
extent, similar to his attitude in 11.9. In both cases, he is attacking a rival doc- 
trine: in II.9, various claims made by the Gnostics, in v1.1, the account of the 
highest kinds or categories advanced by Aristotle and his school and by the Sto- 
ics. Consequently, the questions he asks here are not used as means to explore 
an unknown field or to add precision to preliminary accounts, but are raised 
in order to point out ambiguities in rival theories or even to demonstrate that 
they are nonsensical.! As in 11.9, Plotinus does this in a more (in the case of 
Stoic doctrines) or less (mainly in the case of Peripatetic ones) derisive way. 
Surprisingly, his attacks here lack his usual open-mindedness and sense for the 
author's intention, leading treatise v1.1 to be depreciated by some commenta- 
tors.? In vr.2, Plotinus' attitude is different. He himself declares that “the next 
thing would be to say how these things look to us, trying to lead back our own 
thoughts to the thought of Plato" (V1.2.1.4-5). Here, we encounter Plotinus the 
exegete, who develops a genuinely Platonic conception of the highest kinds. 
This treatise contains nearly three times fewer questions than v1.1 and nearly 
two times fewer than v1.3,^ while the tone is once again an exploratory one, in 
which asking questions helps us to be more specific and to advance the argu- 
ment. Treatise v1.3 thus stands somewhere between the two previous ones: it 
attacks Aristotle's doctrine of categories, to some extent, but only in order to 


11 Cf. for example v1.1.20—21 on affection, which consist almost solely of such questions. 

12 E.g. Armstrong (cf. his "Introductory note" to Enneads v1.1-3 in his translation of Plotinus) 
or Atkinson (1983). 

13 As Atkinson points out with reference to other places in the Enneads and Plato's Soph. 
254d4 ff. and Parm. 145e7 ff. See Atkinson 1983, p. 96. 

14 Or, more precisely, one must take into account the length of each treatise, so that number 
of questions per line is more accurate. There are nearly two times fewer questions per line 
in v1.2 than in VI.1 and around one-fifth fewer questions per line in v1.2 than in v1.3. 
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adapt it for the sensible world, as an image of the intelligible one. Both the 
tone and the questions raised are, in this sense, less hostile than in v1.1. 


1.5 On Number: Plotinus the Explorer 


Chapter 5 develops the second important perspective for giving an account of 
the unity and multiplicity of Intellect, namely that of number, which is dealt 
with particularly in v1.6[34] On Number, a sort of appendix to the Grofsschrift. 
As already noted, in v.5.4 Plotinus postpones a thorough discussion of differ- 
ent problems associated with his concept of number, that is, until treatise v1.6. 
Here he introduces his notion of substantial number (ovc1wédn¢ dpiQuóc) and 
thoroughly discusses its relation to Intellect and to the primary kinds. Plotinus 
presents a systematic defence of the Platonic concept of true numbers espe- 
cially against Aristotle's criticism, but at the same time he develops his own 
original version of this concept in dialogue with the Middle Platonists and the 
Neopythagoreans.'5 

Correspondingly, Plotinus' approach to raising questions and determining 
the problems to be discussed changes once again in v1.6. Having discussed the 
question “Is multiplicity a falling away from the One, and infinity a total falling 
away because it is an innumerable multiplicity and for this reason is evil in 
so far as it is infinity, and are we evil when we are multiplicity?" (v1.6.1.1-4), 
Plotinus turns to the main topic of the treatise: “we must now consider how 
the numbers are in the intelligible” (v1.6.4.1-2). This is followed by a swarm of 
exploratory questions: “What then is the nature of numbers?" (v1.6.5.1); “Is it an 
accompaniment of each substance and something observed in it?" (v1.6.5.1—4); 
"But how is there a dyad and a triad, and how are all unified, and how could 
such and such number be brought together into one?” (v1.6.5.4—6); “But if the 
one itself and the decad itself exist without the things, and then the intelligi- 
ble things, after being what they are, are going to be, some of them henads and 
some of them dyads or triads, what would be their nature, and how would it 
come into existence?" (v1.6.6.1-4); “The starting-point of our investigation is: 
can number exist by itself, or must the two be observed in two things, and the 
three likewise? And indeed, also the one which is among numbers?" (V1.6.9.5— 
8); “Is not Being, then, unified number, and the beings number unfolded, and 
Intellect number moving in itself, and the Living Being inclusive number?” 
(v1.6.9.29-32); “What, then, is the proper cause of number?” (V1.6.14.27—28); 


15 Cf. Slaveva-Griffin 2009. 
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"But in what way is the number in you?” (v1.616.37); “What then is the line 
there in the intelligible, and where?" (v1.6.17.16). 

In this sense, the reader once again assumes the role of an explorer, as was 
the case in the first group of twenty-one treatises. However, treatise v1.6 differs 
from these earlier ones insofar as it does not contain an ascent from bodies up 
to the Good. Rather, it is already underway on the intricate roads of reflection 
on unity, number and multiplicity in the intelligible. In this sense, although v1.6 
is explicitly anticipated in the Grofsschrift, it nonetheless focuses to a consid- 
erable extent on its own subject matter, abandoning the controversy with the 
Gnostics, which was at the centre of the treatises in the Grofschrift (cf. Corrigan 
2005, p. 202). Nevertheless, a proper understanding of unity and multiplicity is 
necessary in order to grasp beauty in the Platonic way, and this is undoubtedly 
why a relatively large amount of space is more or less explicitly devoted to this 
topic here. 


1.6 Treatise v1.7: The Many Faces of Plotinus and Beauty 


Having considered Intellect's hierarchical and structural unity in multiplicity 
and its relation to the question of beauty, I then turn in chapter 6 to trea- 
tise V1.7[38] How the Multitude of the Forms Came into Being and on the Good. 
This treatise is relevant to the question of beauty, and not only because of 
the famous chapters 32 and 33, which deal with the relation of beauty to the 
Good. Treatise v1.7 also develops with greater complexity several motifs already 
encountered in previous chapters, like that of life, light, the genetic unity and 
multiplicity of Intellect and the impact of beauty on the soul. However, this 
treatise is a very complex one consisting of several parts that are only loosely 
connected.!6 Pierre Hadot (cf. 1988, pp. 20-26 and 76-81) divides the trea- 
tise into six parts, each dealing with a Platonic question and commenting on 
Plato's dialogues: the first (vI.7.1-7) is devoted to the interpretation of Tim. 
45b3, the second (v1.7.8-14) elaborates on the contents of Intellect, taking into 
account the relevant passages from the Parmenides (esp.130a-d), the third part 
(V1.715-24.4) develops the question of the resemblance to the Good on the 
grounds of Rep. 509a, the fourth (v1.7.24.4—30.30) considers different accounts 
of the good from the perspective of the Philebus and Republic, the fifth part 


16 Oo Siegmann’s interpretation (cf. 1990) of the treatise as being simply on the Good (reflected 
in his original translation of the title of v1.7: Wie kam die Vielheit der Ideen zustande? Vom 
Guten!) is, in this sense, not persuasive. For chapters 1-14, at least, do not fit into this 
scheme very well. 
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(V1.7.30.29—35.45) elaborates on the relationship between beauty and the Good 
as sketched out in Phileb. 64e, Phdr. 250c—256e and Symp. 211b—212c, and the 
last part (v1.7.36—42) proves that the Good does not think, which is, accord- 
ing to Plotinus, made clear in Rep. 505a and 519c, as well as Parm. 142a. The 
treatise, as Hadot puts it (1988, p. 21), has a kind of musical structure, in which 
these themes reappear in slightly different forms throughout the whole work. 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that there was a pre-existing composition for 
this musical piece, because, as Plotinus himself admits (cf. v1.7.7.17-18), he gets 
sometimes carried away with some of the topics being discussed (cf. also Hadot 
1988, p. 16). The main tone of v1.7 is therefore exegetical (as in v1.2), but the 
multi-layered nature of the treatise explains why Plotinus adopts different per- 
sonas in different parts, e.g. that of a teacher lending an ear to his doubting 
students in the first two parts (VI.7.1-14, cf. also the similar observation by Arm- 
strong in his "Introductory Note" to Ennead v1.7) or that of a ruthless opponent 
in the fourth and sixth parts, where he enters into a discussion with Aristotle 
and other philosophical schools. 

The function of the questions Plotinus raises in the text changes accord- 
ingly, so that—to use the same examples—most of the questions raised in 
the first two parts sound rather like those of a doubting student, e.g.: “For why 
should there be horns for defence there?” (V1.7.10.1-2); “Does then the world 
there have everything that is here?" (V1.7.11.3—4); “How then are there plants 
there?" (V1.7.11.6), “And how does fire live?” (V1.7.11.6—7); “And how does earth?” 
(V1.7..7); “And how in general can these things here be there in the intelligi- 
ble?" (v1.7.11.8).!” On the other hand, the questions of the fourth and sixth part 
are rather sharp, e.g.: “Well then, if evil acquired a perception of itself, would 
it be satisfied with itself?" (v1.7.28.17-18); "Then, if it is going to think, it will 
not presumably think itself alone, if it is going to think at all; for why will it 
not think all things? Will it not be able to?" (V1.7.39.10—12).18 Consequently, dif- 
ferent parts of treatise V1.7 seem to address different questions with different 
purposes, and it therefore requires a specifically close reading with respect to 
the changing context in order to be able to understand its claims correctly. 

The last chapter of this book then summarises and relates the conclusions of 
previous chapters and tries to answer the question what the status of beauty is 
on the level of sensibles (section 7.1), of soul (section 7.2) and in Intellect (sec- 
tion 7.3), as well as in what sense the Good can be said to be beautiful (section 


17 Similar questions are also raised in V1.7.1.25—27, V1.7.3.14—15, 22-29, V1.7.4.37—38, V1.7.8.4—5, 
VI.7.9.4—5, 15-16, and V1.7.11.18. 
18 Similar questions are also raised in v1.7.2816—17, 18-19, V1.7.29.24-25, and v1.7.37.7-8. 
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7.4). Section 7.3 also tries to distinguish beauty from several other predicates 
that characterise the Intellect, such as life, being and the other highest kinds, 
the one in Intellect, multiplicity, number, intellection, active actuality and eter- 
nity, knowledge and wisdom and, finally, the virtues. The very last section 7.5 
derives several characteristics of beauty that permeate its predication on dif- 
ferent ontological levels. 


CHAPTER 2 


Beauty as a Stepping-Stone (Treatise 1.6) 


The very first Ennead, 1.6 On Beauty, represents an introduction to Plotinus’ phi- 
losophy through the prism of beauty. I shall begin my analysis by summarising 
the phenomenal field of beauty in the treatise (section 2.1) and by highlighting 
its relevant context, i.e. Plato's Symposium and the Stoic conception of beauty 
as symmetry (section 2.2). In the manner of an ascent, I shall then focus on the 
cause of beauty and ugliness in bodies (section 2.3) and soul (section 2.5), and 
the impact of beauty on the latter (section 2.4). Finally, I shall address the intri- 
cate question "What is the primary beauty in treatise 1.6?" i.e. whether it is the 
Intellect or the Good (section 2.6). 


21 The Phenomenal Field of Beauty 


Plotinus begins with an examination of the scope of the beautiful, i.e. what 
beauty is predicated of. Many people call things perceived by sight (év det) or 
hearing (£&v &xoats) beautiful, as well as things taken from the arts in general (¿v 
yovoıxfi xoi amdon; cf. 1.6.1.1—3). The examples Plotinus gives in the treatise for 
the former group are the following: 

1. bodies (cOpa/owpata; cf. 1.6.1.7, 12-13, 14-16; 1.6.2.1-2, 27-28; 1.6.3.5-6; 
1.6.4.20—22; 1.6.5.43—48; 1.6.6.29—30; 1.6.7.20—21, 35; 1.6.8.5—6, 13) 

body parts: e.g. a face (7poowrov; cf. 1.61.38) 

a human-shaped statue (dyoApo; cf. 1.6.9.8—11) 

a part of a statue: e.g. a face (npóownov; cf. 1.6.9.8-11) 

a colour (yppa; cf. 1.6.1.30—31; 1.6.3.17; 1.6.7.34) 

light (pac; cf. 1.6.1.30-31) 

gold (xpucóc; cf. 1.6.1.33; 1.6.5.50—53) 

lightning (dotpa&ny; cf. 1.61.33-34) 

the stars (otpa; cf. 1.61.3334); the evening/morning star (£crepoc/&àoc; 


a cpuuger ips 


cf. 16.4.1112) 

1o. an individual stone (eic A(8oc; cf. 1.6.2.24—27) 

11. a house (oixta; cf. 1.6.2.24—27; 1.6.3.6—7) 

12. fire (rp; cf. 1.6.3.19-20) 

13. areflection in the water (efSwAov eg’ bdatog; cf. 1.6.8.9-10) 

14. the various types of sensual beauty experienced by Odysseus during his 
stay with Circe and Calypso (¿xwv /scil. 'O8vccsbc/ nSovac 8v öuudTWV xai 
LAANE TOMA aicOyt@ cuvov; cf. 1.6.8.20 and Hom. Od. 5 and 10) 
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For the latter group, i.e. beautiful things perceived by hearing, the following 

examples are to be found in 1.6: 

15. melodies (uéAy; cf. 1.6.1.3) 

16. rhythms (6v8y0i; cf. 1.6.1.3) 

17. sounds (pwvý; cf. 1.6.1.34—35) 

18. perceptible harmonies (&ppoviat qavepat; cf. 1.6.3.28—33) 

Both groups share several characteristics. In particular, they may at times ap- 

pear beautiful and at other times not (cf. 1.6.1.37-40), which implies that they 

are not beautiful in themselves. Rather, they are beautiful only by participation 

(1.6.1.12—13). Moreover, insofar as they are beautiful, they cannot be composed 

of ugly parts (1.6.1.26—30). These characteristics will be described in more detail 

shortly (see section 2.3). 

However, Plotinus continues, those who advance upwards from sensible 
beauties to soul, will also call the following things beautiful: 

19. practices (émitydedpata; cf. 1.6.1.4—5; 1.6.4.8; 1.6.5.2—3; 1.6.6.29; 1.6.9.3) 

20. customs (vópotc; cf. 1.6.1.43) 

21. actions (npåķeç; cf. 1.6.1.5; 1.6.6.28)—.e. the products of virtue (cf. 1.6.5.3— 
4; 1.6.9.4) 

22. ways of life (tpdz01; cf. 1.6.5.3) 

23. characters (££etc; cf. 1.6.1.5) 

24. intellectual activities (€mtothpatl; cf. 1.6.1.5; 1.6.4.8) 

25. studies (paðýpaæTa; cf. 1.61.44) 

26. discourses (Aóyot cf. 1.6.1.41—42) 

27. theorems (0&cpr porcos cf. 1.6.1.44), as well as their mutual agreement (040- 
Aoyío te xoti ouupwvia; cf. 1.6.1.45—49) 

28. imperceptible harmonies (dpyoviat dpavete; cf. 1.6.3.28-33; Heraclitus DK 
22 B 54 and Kalligas 2014, com. ad loc.) 

29. virtue (TÒ t&v apetav XAMoç; cf. 1.6.1.1—6, 49—50; 1.6.4.9; 1.6.5.11—12; 1.6.9.13— 
14), along with individual virtues like justice and self-control (dixatocbvy 
xoi ctoppocvr,; cf. 1.6.4.10—11; 1.6.5.12—17), 

30. soul, which is beautiful as such (ivy; cf. 1.6.5.4—5; 1.6.6.16—17, 27; 1.6.9.2— 
3) 

In passing, Plotinus sketches a distinction between two types of beings: those 

that only participate in beauty and those that are themselves beautiful, like 

virtue (&peTç 7 göç; cf. 1.6.1.13-14). The difference is supposed to lie in the 


1 The list of beauties in soul in 1.6.1.40-44 is an obvious reference to Plato's Symp. 209e6— 
212a8. 
2 CfKalligas commentary (2014) on the translation of physis ad. loc. 
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fact that, in the case of participating things, we can distinguish their being bod- 

ies, on the one hand, and their being beautiful, on the other. Something can, for 

example, be a table, but it is not, by that fact, necessarily beautiful (cf. 1.6.1.14— 

16). We can surmise that in the case of a thing that is beautiful in itself, it would 

be impossible to find a non-beautiful specimen of that type of thing, since its 

very being is linked with beauty. 

This is probably the case of the intelligibles, as well as of the whole Intellect. 
And, in fact, Plotinus does go on shortly thereafter to speak about the beauty 
of: 

31. the Intellect (cf. 1.6.1.53-54; 1.6.6.17, 26—27) or the god (0sóc; cf. 1.6.9.25, 32— 
34) 

32. the Forms, ideas (civ, éan cf. 1.6.9.35-36) or real beings (6vrwç dvta; 
cf. 1.6.5.19—20; 1.6.6.21; Phdr. 247c7) 

33. the place of the Forms (tom0¢ Tâv ei8óv; cf. 1.6.9.40—41, Rep. 517b5) 

34. the things that come from Intellect (tà mapa vod; cf. 1.6.6117) 

Finally, by the end of the treatise: 

35. the Good has been repeatedly said to be beautiful (cf. 1.6.7.1-3, 14-21, 28— 
30) 

36. or even identified with Beauty (cf. 1.6.6.23—24, 25-26, 1.6.7.28—30, 1.6.9.42— 
43) 

However, in this case, beauty is in some sense different because: 

37. itis inconceivable (x4Moç &uńyavov; cf. 1.6.8.2, Rep. 509a6) 

38. it should perhaps rather be termed “the beauteous” (xaMovy; cf. 1.6.6.25— 
26) 

39. the reaction of soul to this beauty is different, since it causes a painless 
shock (cf. the use of éxmAyttecbat a Aoóc; 1.6.7.16—17 and section 2.4 
below) 

Moreover, the Good is also said to transcend beauty (cf. 1.6.9.37-39) and to be 

beautiful only in a loose way of speaking (cf. 1.6.9.39—42), so that it is prima 

facie not clear how we are to understand this contradiction. I shall address 
this question in the next section (2.2) and revisit it in sections 2.6, 3.5, 6.6 and 

7.4. 
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2.2 The Context of the Question: The Symposium and Beauty as 
Symmetry 


As is obvious from the ascending structure of the treatise,? the hierarchy of the 
ascension^ and direct quotes from and hidden paraphrases of the Symposium,> 
Plotinus is basing the treatise strongly on the passage 199d1—212a7 of this Pla- 
tonic dialogue.® Here, after a brief discussion between Socrates and Agathon 
(cf. Symp. 199d1-201c9), the former recounts his meeting with the Mantinean 
sorceress Diotima (cf. Symp. 201d1-209e4) and how she initiated him into the 
mysteries of love (cf. Symp. 209e5-212a7). According to this passage, eros is 
always eros for something, i.e. for beauty, and presupposes a preceding lack 
(cf. 199d1-201a1). If we look more deeply into the topic, however, we see that 
eros is, like any desire, a desire for the good—or more precisely a desire to 
possess the good always (cf. Symp. 205e7-206b10). Such a need is expressed 
in terms of giving birth in the beautiful, with respect to body and soul (tóxoç ¿v 
LAAG xoti KATA TO THLE Kal xatà THY Poxyy; cf. Symp. 206b7-8). By giving birth, 
lovers partake in the eternal and immortal (cf. Symp. 206c1-208b9). Those 
whose pregnancy is of the body do this by physical procreation, giving birth 
to children. By contrast, those who are pregnant in their souls give birth to 
virtue (cf. Symp. 208c1-209e4). However, the lovers themselves, their concep- 
tion of beauty and the offspring they give birth to all evolve gradually on the 
so-called scala amoris. This ascent is, to a certain extent, spontaneous, but most 
lovers—including Socrates himself—require guidance. They start by loving a 
single body, then advance to loving all beautiful bodies, before arriving at the 
superior beauty of soul. In this higher realm, they recognise the beauty of prac- 
tices, laws and knowledge, until they catch sight of the form of beauty itself, 
in which every beautiful thing partakes. Here, they give birth to true virtue, 
becoming godlike and attaining immortality as far as possible for a human 
being (cf. Symp. 209e5-2124a7 and section 2.4). 

As a mythological being, Eros is a divine spirit situated between the immor- 
tal gods and mortal human beings, with various responsibilities related to 


3 Seethe similar observation by Tornau (2011) in his introductory note to 1.6. 

4 Cf. 1.61.5-6; 1.6.6.27—29; 1.6.9.1-6. 

5 To name the most obvious, see 1.6.1.12—14, 14-16, 20, 42-44; 1.6.2.4—6; 1.6.4.25—26; 1.6.5.1—5; 
1.6.7.21-24; 1.6.8.2. However, Tornau (2011) and Kalligas (2014) provide further references in 
their commentaries. 

6 Theliterature on Plato's Symposium is, of course, vast. To name just a few studies from vari- 
ous philosophical traditions, see Krüger 1939, Allen 1991, Sier 1997, Patočka 1997 or Scheffield 
2006. 
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his intermediary status. He was born from the god Poros, who got drunk at 

Aphrodite's birthday celebration, and from Penia. As such, he inherited the 

character of a resourceful and cunning hunter, but is at the same time in a con- 

stant state of need (cf. Symp. 202b5-204c5). I shall delve deeper into Plotinus’ 
understanding of this myth when discussing the role of eros in treatise v1.7 (see 

section 6.6). 

This very short exposé of Plato's doctrine has provided one of the basic keys 
for understanding what Plotinus is trying to say in 1.6. He chooses the Sympo- 
sium as a background text for at least three reasons: 

1. Like Plato, he wants to lead his reader from bodily beauty through that of 
soul to the beauty of Intellect and beyond. This is made quite explicit at 
the beginning of the treatise (cf. 1.6.1.1-20). 

Plato's doctrine represented common ground for Plotinus' students. 
Plotinus must have believed that Plato's doctrine, if properly understood, 
is the most proper context for posing this question, since he undoubtedly 
considered Plato's notion of beauty and eros to be correct. 

Interpreting treatise 1.6 in light of the Symposium has important consequences. 

From the very start, it potentially gives us a hint as to how Plotinus could have 

spoken of the beauty of the Good, while claiming that the Good is beyond 

beauty. In the Symposium, beauty is, in fact, at the summit of the scala amoris, 
although we know from Plato's Republic (508a4—509a7) that the highest form 
is the Good. However, as is probably also the case in the Symposium, if one 
considers the Good from the perspective of love, it will manifest itself as the 
ambiguous pair of the beautiful and the good. This results from the fact that the 
Good is the ultimate object of desire, which is, however, realised as giving birth 
in the beautiful, so that there is an intimate connection of both. Moreover, the 
evolution of a lover's understanding of beauty along the scala amoris is to be 
understood as comprising a two-dimensional movement: First, there is a hor- 
izontal expansion (cf. the use of $ovvopu and «üğdvw in Symp. 210d6—7) on the 
first two levels, i.e. a movement from one body to all bodies and from a single 
psychic aspect to all psychic aspects, so that just before grasping the single form 
of beauty, the lover sees a vast sea of beauty (7040 néàayoç Tod xoo0; cf. Symp. 
210d4). Second, there is a vertical shift from the bodily to the psychic, and then 
again from the level of soul to the form of beauty. It seems that, by nature, this 
transformation of the notion of beauty ultimately leads to the search for the 
principle and source of beauty, i.e. the Good. In the ascent from bodily beauty 
to the Good, the ultimate goal of one's desire appears as beauty on each level, 
but the final step reveals the Good as the ultimate source of beauty. From the 
opposing, top-down perspective, beauty appears on each level after the Good, 
as a particular manifestation of it. In any case, all of these preliminary remarks 
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about the relationship between the Good and beauty will need to be pursued 
further in treatise 1.6 (cf. section 2.6) and beyond (cf. sections 3.5, 6.6 and 7.4). 

When identifying the context of Plotinus’ enquiry, a further, rival concep- 
tion of beauty must be addressed, which a contemporary reader would prob- 
ably have had in mind. More specifically, Plotinus states that beauty is not the 
good proportion of the parts in relation to each other and to the whole (cuppe- 
Tela t&v LEOBV npóc dAANAa xod mpóc TO čov), with the addition of good colour 
(&Oypotot)—i.e. being well-proportioned (ctupetpos) and measured (pepeETpNpé- 
voc), as the Stoics claim (cf. 1.6.1.20—25).7 Plotinus argues against this concep- 
tion on different levels and suggests that symmetry is an epiphenomenon of 
beauty, rather than its cause (cf. Smith 2016, com. ad 1.6.1.21-54 and Kalligas 
2014, com. ad 1.6.1.20—25). He begins by pointing out phenomena that are not 
accounted for by this theory, because they are simple and not composed of 
visible, well-proportioned parts, e.g. a beautiful colour, light, gold, lightning, 
sound or—rather surprisingly—the stars? (cf. 1.6.1.30—36). Moreover, the same 
thing may sometimes appear beautiful and at other times not, even though it 
has the same proportions, for instance, a beautiful face (cf. 1.6.1.37—40) which, 
in treatise VI.7.22, is said to be ugly on a corpse (cf. part. 5.4). Advocates of the 
conception of beauty as symmetry also encounter problems in the case of psy- 
chic, or rather intelligible phenomena more generally, where it is not obvious 
what parts should be well-proportioned with respect to which whole, for exam- 
ple in the case of beautiful ways of life (cf. 1.6.1.40—45). Most important here, 
however, is Plotinus' rejection of the claim that beauty is an attribute of a whole 
which consists of non-beautiful parts (cf. 1.6.1.26—30). Even in this case, we see 
that he draws inspiration from Plato, who explicitly considers this question 
at the end of Hipp. Maj. (297d9-304a4), where Socrates proposes the defini- 
tion "pleasure through sight and hearing" Like Plato, Plotinus also advocates 
a distributive notion of beauty, i.e. he thinks that if the whole is beautiful, its 


7 Cf. Johannes Stobaeus, Ecl. 2.62.15-63.5 (= SVF 111.278), Galen, PHP 5.2.49-34 (= SVF 11.841), 
DL 7.99-100, Cicero N.D. 2.15. However, Plotinus might also be referring to Plato's Tim. 87c4— 
d8, Phlb. 64e5—7, Symp. 196a4-8 and Aristotle's Met. M 3, 1078a36-b1 or Top. 111 1, 6b21-22. 
For the historical background of the notion of beauty as symmetry, see Schmitt 2007, Celkyté 
2020 and Hon and Goldstein 2008. 

8 The references might once again be to Plato's Phlb. sıb—d, Leg. v11 812d and Hipp. Maj. 289e. 

9 An interesting interpretation is suggested by Smith (2016, com. ad 1.6.1.34), who claims that 
Plotinus might be referring to Venus, which appears at first alone in the sky. Otherwise, this 
example makes little sense. Iozzia (2015, pp. 59-60) correctly notices that all of the exam- 
ples share a connection with light, which will play a crucial role in Plotinus' understanding 
of beauty (cf. chapter 6), but even so, the stars as a whole are far from simple, so this does not 
explain the role of this example in the argument. 
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parts must be too.!° Therefore, he argues, it is absurd to call two bad statements 
which are in agreement beautiful, because a beautiful thing cannot consist of 
ugly parts (cf. 1.6.1.45-49). 

It seems to me that this is, in fact, the most important point for Plotinus, 
because it is precisely the distributive nature of beauty that accounts for the 
fact that symmetry cannot be the cause of beauty, but only accompanies it. 
The notion of symmetry assumes that the parts can constitute a higher whole, 
that is, a structure possessing a quality which the parts themselves do not have. 
Plotinus, by contrast, will put forward a notion of beauty as a unifying form, 
which must unite existing parts, that is, parts that participate in a form and 
are therefore themselves beautiful." As we shall see, Plotinus will identify the 
extentto which such a distribution is successfully achieved within a given body, 
through the domination of the form over matter (cf. section 2.3). The paradigm 
of the completely successful distribution of form and beauty of the whole to 
each part, is of course the Intellect itself. For this reason, Plotinus ultimately 
asks how the symmetry theory could explain its beauty (cf. 1.61.54). 


2.3 The Cause of Beauty and Ugliness in Bodies 


As has already been mentioned, bodies become beautiful by participation, a 
process which needs to be described in more detail. What is beautiful is what 
receives form, or, more precisely, what shares in a formative principle (Aóyoc) 
coming from the divine forms. By participating in a form, a thing becomes 
unified and ordered, inasmuch as the formative principle dominates in mat- 
ter (cf. 1.6.2.13-18).2 Or as Plotinus puts it in v1.9, beauty is present “where 
the nature of the one holds the parts together" (v1.9.115-16). What is ugly, by 
contrast, is that which does not share in form or formative principle at all (i.e. 
matter itself), or what is not completely dominated by it (cf. 1.6.2.13-18). This 
definition of beauty also explains the earlier rejection of the non-distributive 


10 Cf. Gal 2012. 

ıı This is why I consider Anton's (1964), Smith's (2016) and Kalligas’ (2014) reconstructions 
of Plotinus' argument and the assessment of its validity to be wanting: they focus on the 
simplicity argument and fail to see the point of the distributive account of beauty. The 
point of Plotinus’ argument has been well noted by Vassilopolou (2014, p. 492) and to a 
certain extent also by Kuisma (2003, pp. 163-165). See also Celkyté 2020, chapter 6. 

12  AsBeierwaltes (1986, p. 299) rightly points out, the form at issue here is not an external 
one, the shape of the object so to say, but rather form as the inner structural and intelligi- 
ble principle of a thing. 
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notion of beauty. If beauty consists of participation in a form which makes a 
given thing one, it must consist of beautiful parts insofar as they are parts, i.e. 
insofar as each of them is one. As Plotinus puts it once again in VI.9 “it is by the 
one that all beings are beings" (v1.9.1.1). If a formative principle dominates in a 
body, it unites its parts and, in order to do so, these parts must themselves be 
united. Beauty is, in this sense, distributed from the whole of a body to its parts, 
if a formative principle seizes hold of the body in question (cf. 1.6.2.18—27). 

At the same time, we come to a better understanding of the distinction 
between things that are beautiful by participation and those that are beautiful 
by nature. The latter must be the forms themselves, taken as a whole, which are 
beautiful simply by being what they are, i.e. a unified multiplicity (cf. section 
3.4). However, it is not yet clear how the forms constitute a unified multiplic- 
ity.8 Moreover, it is important to notice that Plotinus does not say here that 
beauty is caused by the form of beauty, as Plato does, but merely that is caused 
by a form.“ Both of these issues relate to Plotinus’ specific conception of the 
Intellect, where each form is all of the others and also the whole of them.!5 

It would seem useful, at this point, to outline this concept here, although 
only with respect to the problem we have just encountered: i.e. how a forma- 
tive principle is present in a body such that it can either dominate it and make it 
beautiful, or fail to do so. The most elaborate text on this topic is treatise V1.5 [23] 
On the Presence of Being, One and the Same, Everywhere as a Whole 11. Plotinus 
criticises here the illumination simile—which he himself often employs—as 
empty talk, if we take it to mean that the forms are "placed separately on one 
side and matter a long way off on the other and then illumination comes to 
matter from somewhere up there [...] and the Idea is reflected in matter as if in 


13  Theidentification of beauty with participation in form, i.e. with being unified multiplicity 
has been noticed by Lee 2004, p. 79, Kuisma 2003, pp. 65-73, Leinkauf 2007, pp. 89-90 and 
Halfwassen 2003, pp. 88-89, and 2007, p. 46. 

14 But there are passages in the Enneads (cf. v1.6.1, v1.6.8, V1.6.14 and V1.3.12), which sug- 
gest that beauty is a particular form or which even explicitly say so. For a discussion of 
this topic see section 5.2. I consider those interpreters who claim that there is a form of 
beauty in Plotinus wrong, especially if they base their claim on 1.6, which simply does not 
say this. It is nevertheless a widespread error: cf. Rist (1967, pp. 62-63), Anton (1967/68, 
p. 92), D'Ancona Costa (1996), Alexandrakis (1997) and Klitenic Wear (2017, pp. 1-2, but cf. 
her com. ad 1.6.510 and, even more oddly, her com. ad 1.6.6.23—24). Some of Beierwaltes' 
statements (2013, p. 8) also seem to suggest this, although in other texts, he is more care- 
ful (cf. 2011, pp. 244-245). The opposite view is defended by Darras-Worms (2018, p. 156), 
Smith (2016, pp. 24-25), Tomulet (2014), Kalligas (2014, p. 194), Karfik (2014a), Omtzigt 
(2012, pp. 78-79), Gerson (2010, p. 183, footnote 22), O'Meara (1993, p. gı) or Schubert (1973, 
p. 69). 

15 Fora detailed analysis of Intellect in Plotinus, see especially Emilsson 2007. 
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water" (V1.5.8.4—6 ... 16-17). The correct interpretation of illumination requires 
a grasp of two points. That which illuminates abides like an archetype in itself, 
while that which is illuminated is an image of the archetype that is kept sepa- 
rate from it by illumination (cf. v1.5.8.12-15). Anything that participates, loves 
the archetype as something beautiful that it cannot assimilate itself to as such; 
rather, it is only able “to lay" with it (napdéxetpat), i.e. to be in its presence, and 
this acquires a share in it (cf. VI.5.10.1—11). Plotinus compares this presence of 
the one in many (without the one becoming many) to sharing a thought, which 
is not one thing for me and something else for others, but rather the same for 
everyone (cf. v1.5.10.11—23). This comparison is further illustrated with another 
brilliant simile: to think that people sharing a thought have different thoughts 
is similar to thinking that if we touch the same thing with each of our fin- 
gers in turn, each of our fingers touches something different (cf. v1.5.10.24—26). 
Moreover, we must understand that a form is not only present in many things, 
abiding in itself, but it is present as a whole to all. Such is the case of life in a liv- 
ing being and, in the same way, all souls are one (cf. VI.5.9.10-13). In treatise 1.6, 
Plotinus illustrates the rule of form and its presence in all things, by comparing 
it with the impact of fire on other bodies. It warms them without becoming 
cold, and shines and glitters, giving colour to everything else, while it itself has 
colour in a primary sense (cf. 1.6.3.19—28). In other words, it acts like an abiding 
archetype. 

Why then is everything not everywhere? Plotinus answers this question on 
two different levels. First, this lack of omnipresence is caused by an incapacity 
of the recipient (&dvvapig tod bnoxetyevon; cf. V1.5.11.31), such that not all matter 
is equally disposed to receive a certain form, depending on what forms it has 
already received (cf. v1.5.11.35-36). Even prime matter is primarily adapted for 
the primary kinds of bodily forms (cf. v.5.11.36-38). It is a kind of spatial indef- 
initeness, which we always imagine as a void. This void acquires a certain size 
(4eye9oç) and quality (noits), thus becoming a mass (dyxo¢). It may receive 
other forms only afterwards (cf. 11.4.1112). The second reason why everything 
is not everywhere is that not all matter participates in every form, but dif- 
ferent powers of the forms as a whole come to be active in different bodies 
(cf. V1.5.11.36). 

How, then, is this specification useful for our purposes? We should now be 
able to articulate a clearer understanding of how a given thing comes to be 
ugly, i.e. of how a formative principle may fail to dominate its matter. This can 
happen in cases where a formative principle tries to dominate a body that had 
previously received another formative principle, which is not (in a body) com- 
patible with the new one. But this is, perhaps, not the only possibility. We have 
already encountered the reference to a face, which is ugly as a corpse (cf. 1.6.1 
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and v1.7.22). Here, it is more likely that something is missing, i.e. life, which 
the soul previously brought with it, but now no longer does. A third possibility 
might be the case of an excess of form, as in polydactyly or other deformities 
that were very well-known to the Greeks (cf. also Kalligas 2014, com. ad 1.6.2.13— 
18). Although we should now have a better understanding of what participation 
in a form means, we have encountered an interesting circle within Plotinus' 
thought. What is beautiful is what participates in a form, and participation in a 
form is explained as the attraction of the participating thing towards the beau- 
tiful form. Therefore, what we explain beauty with is itself explained by beauty. 
But this should probably not bother us too much, because, as we have seen, 
Plotinus has at his disposal other means of explaining participation, i.e. the 
archetype-image model, which is the true point of illumination. 

However that may be, later on in 1.6, Plotinus presents a slightly different 
picture, or at least seems to. In the sixth section, he mentions in a brief sum- 
mary that it is soul which is given beauty by the Intellect, while everything 
else receives beauty from the soul (cf. 1.6.6.26—32). This may seem surprising, 
at first glance, since it was previously said that bodies are made beautiful by 
the presence of a form or a formative principle and not by soul. However, Plot- 
inus discusses this issue in the second section of treatise v.9[5] On Intellect, 
the Forms and Being, where he is concerned with the question of the source 
of the soul's power for its ascent (cf. v.9.2.1-2). According to these passages, 
he who ascends must be a lover disposed towards true philosophy, one who is 
dragged upwards by beauty (cf. v.9.2.2-10). However, the crucial point for us 
here is Plotinus' explanation of what makes a body beautiful. He says that, in 
one way, it is the presence of a form, in another, the soul that moulded it and put 
this particular form in it (cf. v.9.2.16—17). All that is bodily is created by a soul, 
whether a particular soulin the case of artefacts (and perhaps, at least partially, 
our bodies!®) or the world soul in everything else. However, both types of soul 
create bodies precisely with the help of forms, in analogy with the Demiurge of 
Plato's Timaeus, who thinks the intelligible archetypes and shapes the world in 
accordance with them.!” For this reason, it can be said that the bodily acquires 
its beauty both from Intellect and from the soul. The former expression is in a 
sense more precise, since the soul is not beautiful in itself, in contrast to Intel- 


16 It seems that some parts of our bodies are ruled by the world soul, whereas others by 
individual souls. For a discussion of this topic, see Blumenthal 1971 and in a more general 
context Blumenthal 1996. 

17 Cf. Plato’s Tim. 27d—29d, 3oa—b, 53b, and 69b-c. See also the discussion of these passages 
in Karfik 2004. 
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lect.18 Otherwise, Plotinus explains, we could not say that some souls are wise 
and beautiful, while others are stupid and ugly (cf. v.9.2.19-20). Similarly, in 
treatise IV.7[2] On the Immortality of the Soul Plotinus explains that “a part of 
the soul always remains in the Intellect and a lower part enters the bodily world 
andimparts order and beauty according to the pattern which it sees in Intellect, 
is as if pregnant by the intelligibles and labouring to give birth" (1v.7.13.5-8). In 
this way, “the Intellect which remains the same [...] fills all things through soul 
with beauties and sets them in order" (1v.7.13.18-19). 


2.4 The Impact of Beauty on Soul 


A further important motif in treatise 1.6 is the impact of beauty on soul. For a 
beautiful thing to arouse the soul however, it must be first recognised as such. 
In other words, the unifying formative principle of a beautiful thing must be 
extracted from it and evaluated by a special power of the soul. Plotinus likens 
this ability to using a ruler to judge straightness (cf. 1.6.3.1—5). This requires an 
explanation. Basing his account on various sections of the treatises IV.4, V.3 and 
1.1, Emilsson presents Plotinus' conception of sense perception in the following 
way (cf. Emilsson 1998): Bodies do not directly leave an impression on the soul. 
Rather, what the soul receives is a certain translation of the impressions per- 
ceived by the living body into a specific intelligible form. However, this latter 
form somehow preserves the spatial features of the bodies. The special judg- 
ing power of the soul is discursive reasoning (Aoytauöç). It is able to compare 
these hybrid intelligible images with the forms themselves, because the soul 
has access to them through its highest part in Intellect. In this way, the soul 
remembers on the basis of sense perception what it always already knew. It 
recognizes the sensible as at first glance akin to itself (svyyevýç; cf. also the dis- 
cussion of good as oixeiov in V1.7.27 in section 6.5), or more precisely, that part 
of the sensible that is real, i.e. its form. 

The basic outline of the impact of beauty on soul after it is recognised as 
beautiful is derived from Plato's Symposium and Phaedrus. In the former dia- 
logue, love is likened to the soul's sickness (cf. the use of vooéw), which drives 
animals and certain people to copulate and then to rear their offspring, even 
going so far as to die for them (cf. Symp. 207a5-b6). Similarly, other people are 
willing to undergo all kinds of dangers to attain immortality through honour 


18 Ina very specific sense even the Intellect can be said not to be beautiful in itself. See sec- 
tions 2.6, 6.6 and 7.4. 
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and fame, or even to die for them (cf. Symp. 208c1-e1). In each case, the soul 
of the lover is in a state of shock or ecstasy (cf. the use of exrAyaow in Symp. 
2ud5), willing to do anything for the beloved. In the best-case scenario, when 
one encounters a person with a beautiful body and soul, one welcomes both of 
these, is full of thoughts of virtue and embarks on the process of education (cf. 
Symp. 209b4-c2). 

For the description of erotic longing, however, the latter dialogue, Phaedrus, 
is even more important.!9 This dialogue describes love as madness (pavia) that 
should not be understood as evil, since it may, in fact, be the cause of the 
greatest goods and bring the greatest happiness, if it is granted as a divine gift. 
Examples of such divine manias include prophecies, purifications, poetry and 
erotic love (cf. Phdr. 244a3-245c1). Love is, in the end, described as a state of 
soul (x&8oc, cf. Phdr. 252b2) caused by sensible beauty, which reminds the soul 
of the true beauty (cf. Phdr. 248d5-6) that the soul contemplated on the outer 
edge of heaven before its embodiment (cf. Phdr. 247b6—248b1, 254b5-7). This 
remembrance causes the soul to start to grow wings again, as it wants to fly, 
but cannot (cf. Phdr. 249d6—7). However, this growing of wings in turn causes 
pain (cf. Phdr. ı5ıcı—e), such that the lover shivers and is gripped by something 
like fear when he or she sees the beloved (cf. Phdr. 251a—252a). In other words, 
love always causes a mix of joy and arousal, on the one hand, and pain and 
stinging, on the other (cf. Phdr. 251d7-8, 251e3-152a1). Moreover, since beauty 
“shone out (#Aapnev) [...] among its companions there" (Phdr. 250c8—dı, transl. 
Waterfield), i.e. in the intelligible realm, it has a specific gleam even in the sen- 
sible world (cf. Phdr. 25odı—e1). As a result, it may not only cause the soul to 
remember true beauty, but also attract the soul to itself (cf. Phdr. 250e1-251a1). 
Correspondingly, there are two types of love, a left one (i.e. a bad one) and a 
right one (i.e. a good one; cf. Phdr. 265e1-266b1). The former leads us to sur- 
render to pleasure, behaving like animals and pursuing unnatural pleasures 
(cf. Phdr. 250e4—251a1). The latter instils reverence and awe, since these are 
the appropriate n&ðn to experience with respect to the divine reflected in the 
sensible (cf. Phdr. 251a1—7, 252d5-e1, 254e8-25521). True love thus leads to the 
taming of the bad horse within the lover's soul (cf. Phdr. 25447-25521), to the 
formation of an erotic relationship—or rather friendship— between follow- 
ers of the same god prior to embodiment (cf. Phdr. 255d6—ez) and finally to a 


19 The following summary is fully indebted to the interpretation in Špinka 2009, pp. 117- 
124. As in the case of Symposium, the literature on Plato's Phaedrus is vast. To name just a 
few examples from various philosophical traditions, see Asmis 1986, Rossetti 1992, Heitsch 
1997 or Rowe 1986. 
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likening of both the lover and the beloved to god (cf. Phdr. 253b3-c2). Conse- 
quently, a loving soul becomes a more and more transparent image of the god 
and thus beautiful (cf. Phdr. 255b7—d3). 

Plotinus’ description of the impact of beauty on soul follows a very similar 
pattern. Having recognised a beautiful thing as beautiful, the soul is reminded 
of Intellect, since they both come from the same source.29 On the one hand, 
Plotinus draws on the heritage of Phdr. 253e-256a (and perhaps some other 
texts; cf. lozza 2015, pp. 81-84) and talks about excitement, “wonder (O&uBoç) 
anda shock of delight (&xrAnğıç ndetev) and longing (16006) and passion (£pwç) 
and a happy excitement (mtdyotc ped’ 78ovf)ç)” (1.6.4.16—18). On the other hand, 
he recalls the Symposium: the soul recognises and welcomes beauty and adapts 
itself to it, but when it encounters ugliness, it shrinks back, rejects it and turns 
away from it, being out of tune with and alienated from it (cf. 1.6.24-1 and 
Symp. 206d3-7). 

Encountering true beauty, i.e. the beauty of Intellect, has an even deeper 
impact. The soul now understands that intelligible beauty is by far superior to 
sensible beauty and is “delighted and overwhelmed and excited” (vjc0fjvou xoi 
ExTAngıv AaBetv xai rtonOyvar; cf. 1.6.4.13-14), since these x&v are what intelli- 
gible beauty causes in a loving soul, “wonder and a shock of delight and longing 
and passion and happy excitement" (6&goc xoi ExrAntıv vj8etotv xod 690v xoi 
EPWTA KOİ mtoyoww ped’ hoovis; cf. 1.6.4.16—17).21 

However, there are, in fact, two aspects always present in eros: longing for the 
beloved and the understanding of the true object of the desire. In other words, 
there is the movement of the soul caused by the need in eros, on the one hand, 
and the direction of this movement, which is subjected to our understanding, 
on the other. This does not come as a surprise, if we recall that the parents of 
Eros are Poros and Penia (see section 2.2 above). Plotinus illustrates the neces- 
sity of arriving at an understanding of the true object of our desire by briefly 
recounting the story of Narcissus in 1.6.8. In one version of the story, Narcis- 
sus drowns when trying to grasp his own reflection in the water (cf. 1.6.8.8— 


20 The soul is, in fact, rather reminded of its own origin in Intellect, because it is reminded 
of beauty itself, i.e. of Intellect, as we shall see later. For the discussion of Plotinus’ under- 
standing of &v&uvyaıç in relation to that of Plato and Saint Augustine cf. Karfíková 2015, 
esp. pp. 32-42. 

21 With respect to beauty, Éxrx&c is used in Criti. 5d1-2 and mentioned in the context 
of pleasure in the Phileb. 47a8. IItoéw is used by Plato in an erotic context in Phd. 108bı, 
with respect to &rıüyla in Phd. 68c9, and to the irrational part of soul in Rep. 439d7 and 
336b7. In all of these passages however, 7To£w has rather negative connotations, evoking 
an ignorant soul dominated by desire and doing foolish things. 
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16).2 Plotinus parallels this story with the blindness of a soul caused by bodily 
beauties, which will draw it down into Hades “where intellect has no delight” 
(1.6.8.15). Bodily beauty, which is as much a reflection as was the image of Nar- 
cissus in the water, thus may not only motivate the ascent to a higher beauty, 
but also bind us, because it is so impressive. The error that the soul makes in 
confusing an image with its original may have fatal consequences, whether a 
literal drowning, as in the case of Narcissus, or the metaphorical drowning of a 
soul in Hades. 

That said, is this ambiguity inherent in beauty—i.e. its ability to deceive, or 
rather its spectacular nature that clears the way for the soul to fall into error— 
caused by the bodily nature of beautiful things? Or is it rather caused by beauty 
itself, such that it both stimulates an enquiry into its origin and, at the same 
time, impedes it? If the latter is the case, we may even ask whether the beauty 
of the Intellect could impede our ascent to the Good? To answer this question, 
let us consider once again VI.9[9] On the Good or the One. In the fourth section, 
Plotinus discusses, among other things, the fact that the soul, which ascends 
through Intellect to the Good, must also rise above knowledge, i.e. all that is 
known, and every object of vision, even the beautiful ones. The reason for this is 
that all beautiful things only come about after the Good, like the light of the day 
emanating from the sun. Plotinus’ formulation “even beautiful" (mavtd¢ d&Aov 
xal narod Gecuatos Set arootHvat; cf. V1.9.4.7—10) seems to suggest that there is 
some special peril in beauty. However, more will be said about this in sections 
3.2, 6.4 and 6.6, since Plotinus' warnings about the beauty of Intellect become 
more explicit in later treatises. 

The above-mentioned cognitive aspect of eros is based on the disposition 
of each soul and the guidance it receives. But whose souls are disposed and 
what dispositions do they have? What kind of guidance do they need? How are 
we to understand the transformation they undergo? A whole treatise, 1.3[20] 
On Dialectics, is devoted to this topic. Its guiding question is to determine the 
identity of those who can proceed upwards from the beauty of the bodies, and 
the kind of guidance they need (cf. 1.3.1.5-6 and 10-12). Plotinus says that the 
person who can ascend to the intelligible —and perhaps even further, to the 
Good—is the one who has seen all or most things, i.e. the one who was born 
a philosopher, a musician or a lover (cf. 1.3.1.6—9).23 A philosopher ascends by 
nature, but the other two must be guided on their path (cf. 13.1.9310). When 


22 Cf. esp. Ov. Met. 3.341. For other sources see Kalligas 2014, com. ad 1.6.8.9-16 and Smith 
2016, com. ad 1.6.8.8—16. 

23 The relevant background here is, of course, once again Plato's Phaedrus. For a brief com- 
parison of Plato's and Plotinus accounts, see Kalligas 2014, com ad 1.3.1.6-9. 
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attempting to lead a musician upwards, one must start with what excites him, 
ie. harmony and unity in songs and verses, and everything rhythmical and 
shapely. However, he must be taught to abstract from the material of these 
bodily images of beauty, as well as to understand that it was an intelligible har- 
mony (vor, &pyovla) and universal beauty that excited him. He must then be 
trained in philosophy (cf. 1.3.1.21-35). A lover (who may be a musician who has 
undergone a transformation) is characterised by a memory of beauty which he 
is unable to grasp in its separateness. Instead, he is fascinated by visible beauty. 
He must be shown that the beauty of one body is, in fact, the same in all bodies, 
but is not itself of a bodily nature and can, moreover, be manifested more fully 
in other things, such as beautiful ways of life, laws, arts, sciences or virtues. And 
then he must also be shown their common source (cf. 1.3.2.).24 The philosopher, 
by contrast, ascends naturally. He only needs to be shown the way which leads 
through training in mathematical studies, perfecting his virtue and receiving 
instruction in dialectics (cf. 1.3.3).25 

What conclusions can we draw from this for our purposes? It seems that in 
order to be able to see the intelligible beauty, one must be a musician, a lover 
or a philosopher, and one also stands in need of guidance, if only to be shown 
the right way. On this upward path, one needs to learn the art of abstraction, 
which means starting to see the forms as causing the beauty of beautiful things. 
However, one also needs to understand that these causes are common to many 
beautiful things and that they manifest themselves differently on different 
ontological levels. Furthermore, in order to better comprehend the immaterial 
nature of the forms, one must also receive training in mathematical sciences 
dealing with entities of a non-bodily nature, as well. Moreover, it is necessary 
to perfect one's virtue because, as Plotinus puts it, “people cannot speak about 
the splendour of virtue who have never even imagined how fair is the face of 
justice and moral order" (1.6.4.10—12). And eventually training in philosophy or 
dialectics is necessary, i.e. in the valuable part of philosophy (cf. 1.3.5.9), so that 
one may grasp the common cause of beauty on the level of soul and ascend to 
the Intellect. First, however, we must turn to soul and understand its beauty. 


24 (o Asearier commentators have already noticed (cf. Kalligas 2014, com. ad 1.3.2.5-12), these 
passages echo once again the ascentto the form of beauty from Diotima's speech in Plato's 
Symposium. 

25 The reference here is naturally to Plato's Rep. 11 and vu. Cf. also Kalligas 2014, com. ad 
1.3.3.5—7, 1.3.3.8—10 and 1.3.4.1. 
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2.5 The Cause of Beauty and Ugliness in Soul 


When Plotinus considers beauty on the level of soul, he does so once again by 
contrasting it with ugliness. A soul sees itself as beautiful “possessing a moral 
order [...] and [...] all the other light of virtues [...] [with—added by O.G.] the 
godlike light of the Intellect shining upon all this" (1.6.5.11-17). This is, accord- 
ing to Plotinus, the case of a soul "separated from the lusts which it has through 
the body with which it consorted too much, and freed from its other affections, 
purged of what it gets from being embodied" (1.6.5.54—57). This is where the 
ugliness comes in, because it is understood as a blemish, analogous to dirtying 
one's body with mud (cf. 1.6.5.43—48). In both cases, we have something that 
was originally beautiful, but that becomes contaminated by something exter- 
nal, such that this beauty can no longer be seen unless all of the filth is wiped 
off. 

What, then, is this mud that can cover our soul? Plotinus says here, with 
explicit reference to Plato's Phaedo, that it is our inclination towards the body 
and matter (cf. 1.6.5.48—50).?9 As in Plato, we may distinguish two causes of 
such behaviour. In one sense, it is caused by matter, in another sense by the 
soul itself, which incorrectly understands itself as being part of the bodily world 
andis accordingly overly concerned with bodies. This preoccupation with bod- 
ies fills the soul with various kinds of lusts, disturbances and fears, such that it 
becomes cowardly and jealous, enjoying impure pleasures and delighting in 
ugliness (cf. 1.6.5.26—32). This is precisely what we must purge ourselves from. 
Our soul will then become beautiful on its own, for it was originally beautiful.2” 
Plotinus even says here that those things that really exist, are beautiful, but we 
will need to say more about this, when we deal with the Intellect, since soul has 
its root in the Intellect (cf. 1.6.5.20—21 and section 3.4.7). While bodies become 
beautiful by participating in forms, soul itself is beautiful insofar as it abides 
alone, purged from the mud of the sensible world (cf. 1.6.5.50-58). According 
to treatise IV.7.10, it is as if gold were to have a soul and be able to see its true 
beauty after being cleaned. But is this the full truth? Does becoming virtuous 
mean that we should withdraw from the world as completely as possible? 


26 Cf. Plato, Phd. 66a—67b and 80e-84b. See the discussion of this concept in Špinka 2009. 

27 An interesting interpretation of this process is proposed by Tomulet (2014, p. 55). He dis- 
tinguishes two steps: 1) the washing of soul, i.e. its separation from things that are foreign 
to it; 2) purification, which refers to repairing the inner damage to the soul caused by its 
mixture with matter. However, this damage cannot, of course, be caused by matter as such, 
but by the soul’s erroneous understanding of itself. 
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In order to answer these questions, we must make another digression, this 
time to treatise 1.2[19] On Virtue.?? There too we find the idea of escaping all 
that is of bodily nature, but such an escape is here understood as what makes 
us godlike, by becoming righteous and holy (Stxatog xai óctoc) and altogether in 
virtue (£v &petĝ) with the help of wisdom (ppöwa1ç; cf. 1.2.1.4-5). This process 
is once again identified with purification, since the point is to purge ourselves 
from our entanglement with bodies. In this sense, a soul “will be good and pos- 
sess virtue when it no longer has the same opinions but acts alone—this is 
intelligence and wisdom—and does not share the body's experiences— this is 
self-control—and is not afraid of departing from the body—this is courage— 
and is ruled by reason and intellect, without opposition—and this is justice" 
(1.2.3.15-19). Once again, this presupposes that the nature of soul is itself beau- 
tiful, and that it may again become so when it has been purged. However, 
Plotinus is more specific here. Yes, the soul has a good nature, but, at the same 
time, it is unable to remain in the real good. It thus has a natural tendency to 
incline in both directions. For this reason, it must come to be like what is akin 
to it (cuvetvat TA cvyyevet) and this is achieved through conversion (éntetpéqo), 
which runs parallel to purification and culminates in virtue, now understood as 
"sight and the impression of what is seen, implanted and working in" the soul 
(1.2.419—20). In other words, the more the soul frees itself from its enchantment 
with bodies, the more it focuses its attention on the intelligible and becomes 
like it. It becomes sight that sees itself, and this unity of the seeing and the 
object seen is imprinted in the soul and becomes active in it, i.e. it dominates 
the soul in a manner analogous to how form dominates matter. 

But a purged, virtuous soul does not withdraw from the body it ensouls, in 
the sense that this body ceases to exist and that the man, as a soul-body com- 
pound, dies. It only needs to try to escape into the intelligible world as far as 
possible in order to become virtuous (cf. 1.2.5). Or, to put it from the perspec- 
tive of the Intellect, the soul must not revert to the Intellect fully, because virtue 
belongs to the soul (cf. 1.2.6.13—19). When Plotinus tries to describe this paradox- 
ical intermediate stage between utter freedom from all bodies and remaining 
an embodied soul, he speaks about changing the way in which we perceive 
what comes from bodies. The soul *only makes itself aware of pleasures when it 
has to, using them as remedies and reliefs to prevent its activity being impeded 
[and—added by O.G.] it gets rid of pains or if it cannot, bears them quietly 
and makes them less by not suffering with the body" (1.2.5.7—12). And even the 


28 For a general outline of Plotinus’ ethics, cf. Stern-Gillet 2014, Bene 2013, Smith 1999 and 
Dillon 1996. 
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lesser parts of the soul that are, as such, unable to directly share in the Intellect 
can change: it is like a person who lives next door to a sage and becomes like 
him, or at least treats him with such respect so as not to dare to do anything he 
would not approve of (cf. 1.2.5.25—27). 

But as we have said, the soul does not fully depart from the bodily world and 
does not fully revert to the Intellect, since virtue belongs to the soul (cf. 1.2.6.13— 
19). Plotinus even says that the Intellect is not itself virtuous (cf. 1.2.1.5-6), just 
as Intellect cannot be said to possess arrangement or order in a spatial sense. 
Nevertheless, soul becomes like the Intellect by becoming virtuous and we can 
build a well-arranged and ordered house modelled on the Intellect. In other 
words, the archetypes of virtues, as well as those of order and arrangement, are 
to be found in the Intellect. There is an asymmetrical resemblance between 
an archetype and its image: an archetype is not similar to its image, although 
the image is like its archetype and does resemble it (cf. 1.2.2.4-10). Plotinus 
then tries to specify how Intellect contains—or rather is—such an archetype 
in relation to the virtues: “intuitive thought There is knowledge and wisdom, 
self-concentration is self-control, its own proper activity is 'minding its own 
business’; its equivalent courage is immateriality and abiding pure by itself" 
(1.2.7.3-7). Virtue in the soul is the image of this activity of Intellect (cf. 1.2.6.13— 
19). 

What does all this mean for our original question about whether becom- 
ing virtuous means withdrawing from the world as completely as possible? We 
see that the answer is affirmative. We should withdraw from the body as much 
as possible, but it does not mean ceasing to exist as bodies. Rather, it means 
changing our attitude towards bodily nature, focusing on the intelligible and 
ultimately receiving an imprint from Intellect which unifies our soul and dom- 
inates it. Yet, if we are to maintain, at the same time, that the soul is in its 
own nature a kind of beauty, we must understand this process as a reunion 
with what it has always been, but only becomes aware of in this moment. Now 
this situation is certainly linked with the fact that the soul has its roots in the 
Intellect, but it nevertheless entails a serious systemic ambiguity. It is as if soul 
were to become aware of itself as a part of Intellect, because after purification 
it becomes a true reality, which exists as beauty. At the same time, however, 
there must still be a certain distance between the soul and Intellect, because 
there is no virtue there but only in the soul. Plotinus is obviously aware of this 
since in v.8[39].5 he says that “virtue is a kind of other intellect (oiov voüç Tıç 
&Moç), a state which in a way intellectualises the soul (otov voc0fjvot; italics by 
O.G.)" (V1.8.5.34—35). 

Plotinus provides a further important hint about how to understand this 
when he escalates his formulations concerning the purification in 1.6.6: “who 
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has not been purified will lie in mud [...] just as pigs, with their unclean bodies" 
(1.6.6.4—6), or when he notes that the “greatness of soul is despising (0epoyia) 
things here" (1.6.6.11-12). The outcome of the purification is explicitly identified 
here with the soul’s becoming a form in the Intellect (cf. 1.6.6.16—21).29 At the 
same time, however, soul becomes a formative power (Aóyoc), i.e. that which 
emanates from the Intellect and imprints itself in the soul (cf. 1.6.6.13-16). This 
may be a clue to understanding how Plotinus can suggest that there remains a 
certain distance between a virtuous soul and Intellect, while simultaneously 
claiming that the soul becomes truly beautiful after purification. When the 
highest part of the soul becomes aware of itself as a part of the Intellect,39 it 
also becomes a formative principle which imprints itself in those parts of the 
soul that are not united with the Intellect. These parts of the soul become virtu- 
ous and acquire a share in the beauty that the highest part becomes, or rather 
always was. 

To sum up, even in the case of the soul, there is some sort of partaking in 
the Intellect which unifies it. This partaking differs from that of bodies. First of 
all, bodies partake in the soul and only through the soul do they partake in the 
Intellect, whereas the soul partakes directly in the Intellect. Moreover, in the 
case of bodies, we do not actually purge them of their bodily being; we only 
do so in our soul, when we judge them to be beautiful, because they are beau- 
tiful precisely only insofar as they are forms. In their creation and subsequent 
existence, Plotinus only speaks about the domination of a form and not about 


29  Iremain sceptical about the identification of beauty and being in 1.6.6.21 (as stressed by 
Smith 2016, com. ad loc.), although, as we shall see (part 3.10 and 4.1.4), Plotinus does 
indeed advocate it. However, what is identified with beings (tà övra) here is the beau- 
teous (xaXXovr)), i.e. the Good (see below and sections 6.6 and 7.4), leading me to think 
that Plotinus is speaking very loosely here and merely contrasting what is evil, ugly and 
non-existent, on the one hand, and what is good, beautiful and truly existent, on the 
other. 

30 Itis, of course, problematic to call an individual intellect (within the Intellect) the highest 
part of soul without any qualification. From the perspective of soul, its individual intellect 
(within the Intellect) is its principle and core. From a top-down perspective, however, soul 
is distinct from Intellect and from the individual intellects within it. Their relationship is 
rather that of an archetype and its image. Therefore, it is difficult to decide whether, for 
a soul, uniting with the Intellect means fully transcending itself and becoming Intellect, 
or if it can still in some sense be called soul. It seems to me that if we disconnect a soul's 
individual intellect from the rest of soul and if we deny that individual intellect is some- 
thing like “the highest part of soul’, it becomes very difficult (if not impossible) to explain 
the union with Intellect, let alone with the Good. For a discussion of Plotinus' enigmatic 
account of soul and its parts, see Caluori 2015, Karfík 2014b and Blumenthal 1996, 1974, 


1971. 
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having to reach the form first by purging the body. As we have seen, this domi- 
nation of a form within a body can be hindered by other forms and, perhaps, by 
inadequate participation in a form (both in the sense of an excess and a lack). 
In the case of the soul, the emphasis is laid on the related processes of purifi- 
cation, conversion and becoming godlike. This process restores the soul to its 
original virtuous and beautiful state, whose archetype is not a singular form, 
but rather the very life of the Intellect, i.e. in its “itself-thinking that it itself is" 
(cf. Emilsson 2007, p. 109). 


2.6 The Hierarchy of Beauty and What Is at the Top 


After this relatively elaborate explanation of sensible and psychic beauty, Ploti- 
nus advances further to Intellect. He repeatedly identifies Intellect with beauty 
itself (cf. 1.6.6.17—21, 26—27, 1.6.9.25, 32-34, 35-36, 40-41) or true beauty (&Anı- 
voc; cf. 1.6.4.14). However, he does not provide any details about how to under- 
stand its beauty in 1.6. He only implies that intelligibles are probably not beau- 
tiful by participation, but in themselves (cf. sections 2.1 and 2.3) and, in an 
enigmatic passage, suggests that there is a close connection between the fact 
that forms are true beings and that they are beautiful: “What does ‘really exists’ 
mean? That they exist as beauties.” (Ti évta övrwç; "H xoc; 1.6.5.19-20). We 
will have to investigate the beauty of Intellect and the link between being and 
beauty elsewhere (cf. esp. section 3.4). 

In the remainder of treatise 1.6, Plotinus focuses on the further ascent, i.e. 
to the Good. As I have already mentioned (cf. section 2.2 above), adopting this 
approach in the context of ascending the scala amoris leads to an ambiguity 
with respect to its summit. The first time Plotinus touches upon this issue is 
in 1.6.6.21-27, where he decides to make a positive statement about the Good 
using the via eminentiae, pointing out its completeness. As compared to Intel- 
lect, which may seem both good and beautiful only from a certain perspective 
(e.g. in comparison with the first evil), beauty and goodness are truly identi- 
cal in the Good, while Intellect is in this sense “only” beauty itself. However, 
we should be careful here, since the identity of the beautiful and the good 
in the first principle does not mean that Intellect is not the primary beauty, 
because the Good can be said to be beautiful in some other sense, for instance 
as the source of the beautiful (cf. a similar observation by Kalligas 2014, com ad 
1.6.6.21—32). 

In fact, Plotinus soon enough makes clear how this is to be understood. At 
the end of 1.6.6, he calls the Good the source of beauty and the beauteous 
(xadovn) which is also the good (cf. 1.6.6.25-27), while the Intellect is to be 
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understood as beauty itself. Similarly in v.9[5], Plotinus makes use of Plato's 
Phileb. 64e, saying that beauty is an impression of the Good in multiplicity, 
while the Good itself remains altogether one (cf. v.9.2.26—27). In this sense, 
beauty stands in front of the Good, like a porch (cf. v.9.2.25-26). The possi- 
ble identification of the good and the beautiful in 1.6.6 should not, therefore, 
be overestimated. Rather, it seems to be required by the symmetry of the argu- 
ment, which identifies, on the one hand, ugliness with evil, and, on the other 
hand, beauty with the good (cf. Smith 2016, com. ad 1.6.6.26 and Tornau 201, 
com. ad 1.6.6.21-24). Moreover, as we shall see later (cf. sections 3.5 and 6.6), 
there are passages in the Enneads that speak against this identification (VI.9.4 
VI.9.11, V.8.8, V.5.12, VL.7.32—33). 

The second potentially confusing passage is section 1.6.7, where Plotinus 
describes his own experience with the ascent beyond Intellect to the Good. 
In order to achieve this, he says, we must once again prepare ourselves, in the 
sense of purifying and stripping off everything that we took on in our descent. 
This claim is to be understood in connection with aphairesis, i.e. abstraction 
or taking away (cf. 1.6.7.1—12). Only when guided by negative theology can we 
ascend above even Intellect to the Good, which Plotinus, with reference to his 
own experience, calls beautiful (cf. 1.6.7.2-3), walking a thin line between mak- 
ing a positive and a negative statement. It is a positive statement insofar as 
he does, in fact, predicate something of the Good. However, he calls it beauti- 
ful, and beauty is precisely what the Good as such transcends (cf. 1.6.9.37—39). 
Since the Good is the ultimate object of our erotic desire, however, it makes 
good sense in terms of the via eminentiae to call the Good “beautiful”. More- 
over, it is also of use here since we connect desire and pleasure with beauty. 
To correct this statement, however, Plotinus goes on to add that we desire this 
beauty as good (cf. 1.6.7.2—5). And in fact, he immediately turns to the plea- 
sure we experience in the ascent to the Good, speaking of a shock of delight 
(€xrAoyeln pe? 90vfjc)?! which causes no harm (aoc), a fullness of won- 
der and delight (&yac@at te xoi 6ppouc riunAoc6ot), loving with true passion 
and piercing longing (¿pv cAn Oy Epwta xod piget 7480vç). In the face of this 
kind of beauty, everything else seems utterly useless and despicable (cf. 1.6.7.12— 
21). 

As can be seen, the description of the impact of the Good on the soul is differ- 
ent from that of beauty, although they share certain features. Both are shocking, 
because the soul reacts to the apparition of something divine (or union with it, 
in the case of the Good). However, while the shock caused by beauty is always 


31 Cf Plato's Phdr. 250a and also the discussion of this in section 6.6. 
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mixed with pain, since beauty is not the ultimate object of desire, the Good 
does not cause harm, but rather, as what is ultimate, brings utter bliss. I will 
revisit this issue later in section 3.5, when dealing with treatises v.8 and v.5. For 
the present discussion, all of this provides support for the claim that beauty 
and the Good are not identified in 1.6, because Plotinus does his best to empha- 
sise the differences between both, even though he uses them interchangeably 
in this particular context. This approach is once again partly informed by the 
exegetical reasons hinted at in section 2.2. However, this should not obscure the 
possibility that there is a philosophical reason for this as well. Is there a deeper 
connection between the Good and beauty allowing for such interchange? This 
question will have to be further pursued in different treatises, especially v1.7 
(cf. section 6.6). 

Moreover, although lines 28—30 of the seventh section claim that the Good 
is beauty most of all (udAloTa x&ňoç) and the primary beauty (tò mpatov), 
the whole context of 1.6.7 suggests that we should be cautious. When Ploti- 
nus describes the preliminary measures we must take before uniting with the 
Good, he describes the Good in a variety of ways: it is simple (elAıxpıv/ç), sin- 
gular (&rÀóoc) and pure (xaðapóç) and uncontaminated by flesh or body (uj 
gatpxóv, uy) THEATOS AVATAsYYV; cf. 1.6.7.21-24). These are all ways of expressing 
the absolute unity and transcendence of the Good. Plotinus further marks off 
the Good as the source and goal of everything when he says that it is that “from 
which all depends and to which all look and are and live and think" (1.6.7.10— 
12) or when he says that all things except the Good itself "are external additions 
and mixtures and not primary, but derived from it" (1.6.7.24-25,). An extremely 
emphatic expression of this can be found by the very end of the seventh sec- 
tion, where Plotinus says that for the vision of the Good we "should give up 
the attainment of kingship and of rule over all earth and sea and sky" (1.6.7.37— 
39). He also tries to approach the Good on the basis of things which come from 
it: everything that is looks, exists, lives and thinks because of the Good, "for it 
is cause of life and mind and being" (1.6.7.12). Finally, he makes use of analo- 
gies: someone who has encountered manifestations of gods and spirits despises 
bodily beauty, just as a soul which has united with the Good despises everything 
else. In other words, Plotinus uses all the systematic means of language to try 
to describe the Good, in this case, in the context of beauty.?? 

If we then find a statement about the Good being beauty in the context of 
other ways of speaking about the highest principle, it seems reasonable to inter- 
pret it on analogy with the standard statement that the Good both is and is not 


32 Cf. Ennead 1.7.36, discussed in section 6.6, and also Alcinoos, The Handbook of Platonism. 
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everything (cf. Halfwassen 2014, Bussanich 1996 or Schroeder 1985). It is the 
source of beauty and as such cannot lack it. However, it is not beauty, since 
it is even more than beauty or is situated above it (cf. 1.6.9.37—39). From the 
perspective of negative theology, the primary beauty is the Intellect. 

More will be said about the relationship between the Good and the beauti- 
ful in treatises v.8, v.5 (part of the Grofsschrift) and v1.7 (from the same creative 
period). Large parts of these are devoted to this topic. For the time being, how- 
ever, I will limit myself to pointing to v1.9[9].14, where the union with the Good 
is described. Plotinus says there that he who has united with the Good “had 
no thought of beauties, but had already run up beyond beauty [...] like a man 
who enters into the sanctuary and leaves behind the statues in the outer shrine; 
these become again the first things he looks at when he comes out of the sanc- 
tuary" (V1.9.1116—21; cf. 1.6.81—6). This means that beauty is once again identi- 
fied primarily with Intellect and one even has to leave it behind when uniting 
with the Good. In this sense, even though it may seem in some passages of 1.6 
that the Good, rather than Intellect, is the primary beauty, we must understand 
this as part of a context-dependent approach to the first principle. Sometimes 
it makes better sense to say that the Good is beautiful and sometimes it makes 
sense to set it apart from beauty, depending on the intention of the passage. As 
Plotinus puts it in v1.9.3, when trying to express his experience of union with 
the Good, ^we run round it outside, in a way, and want to explain our own expe- 
riences of it, sometimes near it and sometimes falling away in our perplexities 
about it" (VI.9.3.53—55). In the case of 1.6, where the ascent to the highest prin- 
ciple is described using beauty as a stepping-stone (cf. 1.61.20), it is useful to 
show that it leads all the way up to the Good, while further specifications may 
be added later. 

The third confusing passage is section 1.6.8, where Plotinus tries to describe 
the ascent of the soul with the help of the literary tradition. However, he makes 
it clear from the very beginning that this beauty is inconceivable or even impos- 
sible (X4Moç dunyevov; cf. 1.6.8.2). The word &ujyavocs has a strong connotations 
in Platonic context. It is used by Plato in Rep. 509a6 in the allegory of the 
sun, where it refers to the Good, which is superior to knowledge and truth in 
beauty.?? Therefore, it can once again be read as a means of differentiating "the 
beauty of the Good" from that of Intellect or rather to emphasise that the Good 
may appear as beauty from the perspective of love. 


33 Itis also used in a different and probably less relevant context in Symp. 218e2, where the 
beauty Alcibiades sees in Socrates is said to be significantly superior to Alcibiades' physi- 
cal beauty. 
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The last section of 1.6, the most cited of the confusing passages, provides 
both a summary of the treatise, as regards the hierarchy of beauties, and a 
relatively clear solution to the Good-vs.-beauty dilemma. With implicit refer- 
ence to Plato's Rep. 515e—516a, Plotinus describes here the ascent of a lover (or, 
of course, a musician or a philosopher). He proceeds step by step in order to 
become accustomed to all of the light. The first step involves seeing the beauty 
in ways of life, then in virtuous deeds and, finally, in the souls of virtuous people 
(cf. 1.6.9.1-6). In order to see their souls, the lover must turn inwards towards 
his own soul (since all souls are one soul),?* and he sees their beauty only if he 
sees his own beauty, i.e. if he too is virtuous (cf. 1.6.9.6—15). However, a virtuous, 
purified soul, as we know, is one that already, in a sense, has become aware of 
itself as a part of the Intellect and thus, as Plotinus puts it here, becomes true 
light (a> dAnPwov; cf. 1.6.9.18). But if only a soul that becomes like Intellect may 
see the beauty that is Intellect, this ultimately means that the soul becomes a 
part of the Intellect. However, this also always means that the soul becomes the 
whole of Intellect, and as such it contemplates itself—beauty contemplating 
beauty— by merging with the inner life of Intellect (cf. 1.6.9.30—34). Or rather, 
we should probably avoid saying that the soul becomes a part of Intellect, but 
instead say that it becomes aware of itself as a part of Intellect, which it always 
has been. In the same way, we should not say that it merges with the inner life of 
the Intellect, but rather that it becomes aware of itself as having always already 
merged with it.?5 

Plotinus is, however, ready once again to go beyond Intellect up to the Good 
and specifies what we have already dealt with, its simultaneous being beauty 
and being beyond it. He says that “the nature of the Good [...] holds beauty 
as a screen before it" (1.6.9.37-39). This means that beauty is to be identified 
primarily with the Intellect, which is prior to the Good from the perspective of 
the ascending soul and which, in this passage, is once again said to be beauty, 
because all things are beautiful through it (cf. 1.6.9.36-37). At the same time, 
however, Plotinus insists that it is possible to say that the Good is the primary 
beauty. He explains this contradiction, by saying that it depends on whether, in 
a discussion, we need to distinguish the Good from the Intellect. If we do, then 
it is the Intellect which is the seat of beauty, while the Good is beyond it, as its 
wellspring and origin. If we do not distinguish them, it is possible to use "the 
beautiful" and "the Good" interchangeably, at least in a loose way of speaking 
(6Aocxspr]c Aöyoç; cf. 1.6.9.40-43). But why would we not make this distinction? 


34 Cf. treatise IV.9. 
35 Cf. footnote 30 above. 
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Because what is of primary importance for Plotinus at this point—i.e. in the 
very first treatise paving the way to the intelligible—is that beauty comes from 
there. The details can be filled in later, namely in v.8 On Intelligible Beauty.96 

36 Cf. similar comments by Harder (com. ad 1.6.9.39—43), Kalligas (2014, com. ad 1.6.9.39-40 


and 1.6.9.43—44) and O'Meara (1993, p. 94). For a brief overview of Plotinus’ sources for the 
disjunction between the Good and beauty, see Edwards 1991. 


CHAPTER 3 


Intelligible Beauty (Treatise v.8) 


If I am right in my assumption that the treatises of the Grofsschrift are united by 
a focus on the dispute with the Gnostics,! it is necessary to examine V.8 in the 
context of both the preceding treatise (i.e. 111.8) and the subsequent ones (i.e. 
v.5 and 11.9). Since v.8 comes after 111.8, which is devoted to Plotinus’ concept 
of contemplation, I will first very briefly summarise its conclusions (section 
3.1), because it plays an important role in the discussion with the Gnostics. 
I shall also try to sketch out Plotinus' notion of contemplation with regard 
to other treatises. A properly grounded notion of productive contemplation 
enables Plotinus to maintain simultaneously the continuity and hierarchy? of 
the different levels of his universe, which is of importance even for the question 
of beauty. If Intellect is beautiful, a claim which the Gnostics would probably 
assent to, and the universe is continuous, albeit hierarchically ordered, it nec- 
essarily follows that even the sensible world is, within its own limits, beautiful. 
Subsequently, I shall discuss the treatise On Intelligible Beauty, along with rele- 
vant passages from V.5 and 11.9. Once again, I shall divide the treatise in a rather 
systematic fashion, focusing on sensible (section 3.2), psychic (section 3.3) and 
intelligible beauty (section 3.4), and on the relation of beauty to the Good (sec- 
tion 3.5). In each section, I shall focus on those aspects and perspectives that 
are novel as compared to treatise 1.6, namely the discussion of téyvy and the 
defence of sensible beauty in section 3.2, the beauty of the world soul and the 
individual souls of heavenly bodies in section 3.3, the means used to describe 
the supreme unity in multiplicity of Intellect and connect it with beauty in 
section 3.4 and, finally, further details concerning the relation of beauty to the 
Good in section 3.5. 


3. Productive Contemplation 


According to treatise 111.8, everything stems from contemplation, participates 
in contemplation and aims at contemplation whenever possible (cf. 111.8.7). 


1 See chapter 1 and Darras-Worms (2018, pp. 9-15), who also makes an interesting comparison 
between v.8 and the other treatises of the Grofschrift (pp. 23-25). 

2 Iuse the word “hierarchy” here and in what follows as a shorthand for the relationship 
between prior and posterior. Cf. O'Meara 1996. 
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After all, Intellect, as the structure of the intelligible forms and the paradigm 
of everything below it, is also an activity of self-contemplation. Consequently, 
everything that participates in Intellect also participates in contemplation. 
The being of each thing becomes, on the model of Intellect, the active perfor- 
mance of self-relation. There is thus a continuum of productive contemplation 
(cf. 111.8.8), or as Plotinus puts it, “that which is produced must always be of 
the same kind as its producer, but weaker through losing its virtue as it comes 
down" (111.8.5.23—24). Specifically, there is Intellect, which contemplates itself 
as contemplation, so that there is a unity of contemplation and of that which 
is contemplated. Next, we find soul, whose upper part contemplates Intellect, 
but as something in soul, i.e. as Adyot, and in this sense, what it tries to reach 
remains external to it. The lower part of soul, nature, contemplates these Aöyoı, 
according to which it creates, but they are external to it because they reside 
in the upper soul (cf. Roloff 1970, pp. 17-22).? As can be seen, the differenti- 
ation of these various levels of knowledge is caused by the gradual disinte- 
gration of the unity of contemplation and its object, as it is found in Intellect 
(cf. 11.8.8). Moreover, this disintegration leads to decreasing clarity of contem- 
plation on each individual level, as we descend from the Intellect (cf. 11.8.8 and 
VI.7.7). 

As a result, it is also possible to say, albeit in a very specific sense, that there 
is a supreme kind of contemplation in the Good, which is marked by utter 
unity. However, we must not understand this unique kind of contemplation 
as implying any form of duality: we must neither differentiate the Good from 
its knowledge, nor distinguish between the subject of knowing in the Good and 
the object known (cf. v.6.6). At the same time, simply to draw the conclusion 
that the Good does not know itself would be at least as erroneous. "Not know- 
ing" not only implies the same duality between knower and known, but also 


3 The details of this conception are not very clear. Plotinus divides soul into a lower part, i.e. 
nature, and an upper part which is said to seek and to love learning (cf. 11.8.5). When Plot- 
inus discusses it, he also considers how action is contemplation (cf. 111.8.5-6). But whereas 
nature probably refers to the lower part of the world soul, the things said about the upper part 
seem rather to relate to the individual soul. This situation raises many questions, especially 
about the hierarchy between the different parts of the individual soul as compared to those 
of the world soul. It seems reasonable to differentiate various aspects of contemplation, in 
which one part of a soul can be said to be superior to another. For example, the contempla- 
tion engaged in by nature is probably superior to that of the lower part of an individual soul, in 
that it possesses its object of contemplation without having had to search for it. On the other 
hand, it contemplates as if it were sleeping and its contemplation is thus dim. For a discus- 
sion of this problem, see Deck 1967, pp. 68-72. Nevertheless, all parts of both the individual 
soul and the world soul must be contemplation. 
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a deficiency. For this reason, one can say neither that the Good knows itself, 
nor that it does not know itself (cf. v1.9.6, v1.7.37), for it is beyond knowing 
(cf. V.3.12, VL.7.40). The contemplation of the Good must be understood as a 
form of touching or contact with itself (0iEtc xoi olov énagy; v.3.10.41—44), sim- 
ple concentration (aA émtBoAn; v1.7.39.1-2) or immediate self-consciousness 
(avvaladyaıç; V.4.2.18). All of these are ways in which Plotinus tries to express 
the absolute transcendence of the Good, which, at the same time, implies the 
superlative possession of every predicate, in the sense of being its source. When 
not speaking correctly (ox 6p9&ç; cf. v1.8.13), Plotinus even dares to say that, in 
a sense, the Good generates itself by looking at itself (cf. v1.816). In this way, 
we may conclude that there is a continuity of contemplation even between the 
Good and the Intellect, although it is, at the same time, accompanied by insur- 
mountable transcendence of the first principle.* 

This very brief summary gives us a rough idea of the sense in which contem- 
plation is knowledge. Plotinus goes a step further, however: all contemplation is 
creative or fruitful. The Good is creative in the sense of overflowing— since it is 
perfectly complete (cf. v.2.1, V.1.6, V.3.12, IV.8.6, V.5.12)—or emanating (cf. v.1.6), 
while remaining in itself (cf. v.5.12), similar to how the sun shines. In its over- 
flowing, Intellect comes to be that which emanates from the Good, turns back 
to it, receives an imprint from it and thus is constituted (cf. 111.4.1, V1.7.16). 

In a different context, Plotinus systematically presents his concept of pro- 
ductive contemplation as a double activity that is both internal (évépyeta ths 
oùciaç) and external (évépyeia ¿x Tiç obciac; cf. v.2.1 and especially v.4).5 The 
internal activity here denotes the act of self-relation or contemplation in virtue 
of which everything is what it is. This internal activity is completed by the 
external activity, which Plotinus expresses with the help of the metaphors of 
pregnancy and begetting (cf. v.1.6, V.2.1, V.4.1), emanative overflowing (cf. v.1.6, 
v.2.1) and illumination (cf. v.1.6, v.3.12). In all of these cases, the external activ- 
ity is said to be an image of the internal one (cf. Iv.5.7, V3.6, V.2.1, V.3.7). As 
the metaphors of a spring and a source of light suggest, the external activity 
is fully dependent on the internal one: if the internal activity were to stop, so 
too would the external one. Conversely, the external activity in no way dimin- 


4 Forall of these reasons, I side with Deck (who mentions them as well), as against Rolof, who 
thinks that contemplation only applies to Intellect and what lies below it. On the latter posi- 
tion, cf. Rolof 1970, pp. 16-17 and 23-27. For Deck's discussion of the topic, see Deck 1967, 
pp. 17-21. 

5 The following passages on double activity and complete motions are heavily indebted to 
Emilsson’s analyses. Cf. Emilsson 2007, chapter 1, Emilsson 2017, pp. 48-57 and Emilsson 1999. 
See also Bussanich 1985. 
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ishes or changes the internal one. It is thus more appropriate to conceive of 
them not as two separate activities, but as one double activity (cf. 11.9.8), in 
the sense of Plotinus’ notion of absolute motions (&mdéAvtot xwycets; cf. VL1.22 
and VI.3.21-26). By “absolute motion’, he means that a motion does not need 
to be completed by its end, as Aristotle thinks.9 This only seems to be the case 
when we delimit the motion, by qualifying it with some kind of quality or extent 
(cf. v1116). Examples of absolute motions include, for Plotinus, walking, talk- 
ing, dancing (cf. v1.3.22), writing (cf. v.119), thinking (cf. v1.1.22), burning or 
the action of a drug in a body (cf. v1.1.22, V.4.1). All of these are activities that 
are directed towards themselves and not towards some external end. Neverthe- 
less, in all of these cases there is also something external that these activities 
produce in an entirely incidental manner, e.g. fire, a drug and walking respec- 
tively produce heat, health and footprints. The external act here is merely an 
expression of the internal one: itis not an independent act, but something pro- 
duced incidentally, albeit necessarily. The inner activity of the Good described 
above with reference to treatise V1.8 is, in this sense, called absolute (v1.8.20.4— 
8). Correspondingly, Intellect is said either to be or to contain a trace (İyvoç) of 
the Good (cf. 111.8.11, V.5.5, VI.7-17, VI.8.18) and its generation is, in this sense, the 
external activity of the Good. 

Since the concept of internal and external activity is a tool that is employed 
systematically, we may also apply it to the other hypostases." The internal activ- 
ity of the Intellect is its unique way of thinking itself as the plurality of ideas. 
What makes it unique is the complete identity of contemplation and its object 
(cf. 11.8.8), a topic that Plotinus also discusses in treatise v.8.4, which I shall 
address in section 3.4. What, then, is the external activity of the Intellect? In 
treatise 111.2.1-2, Plotinus says that Intellect, while remaining in itself, gives 
something of itself to matter, i.e. Adyot, with the help of which Intellect creates 
everything. At the same time, however, the starting point of the sensible uni- 
verse, which is, in this sense, a mixture of matter and Adyot, is soul (cf. 111.2.2). 
As already noted in section 2.3, sensibles can be said to be caused both by the 
soul and by the Intellect. The former explanation is to be understood as being 
more advanced or detailed than the latter. It is through Aóyot that soul organises 
the universe (cf. 111.5.9). Every soul possesses all of the Aóyot as a single Aóyoc, 
but, so to speak, divides and distributes this Aóyoc out into the world (cf. 111.217, 
IV.4.16). But is the soul then not the real product of Intellect? It is, because Aöyoç 
is merely an image of Intellect in the soul and, in this sense, it is soul itself, i.e. 


6 Cf Phys. VIII. 
7 Strictly speaking, of course, it applies primarily to Intellect and can be used for the Good only 
by analogy. 
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a soul which has received an imprint from the Intellect after turning back to 
it (cf. Deck 1967, p. 61). Therefore, soul is also said to be a trace (tyvoc) of Intel- 
lect, i.e. its external activity (cf. v.1.7, v1.7.20) and also a Aöyoç and sixwv of it 
(cf. 111.8.2 and v1.3). 

Of course, there is some sort of creativity even in the contemplation engaged 
in by soul, or rather in both of its parts (i.e. the upper partand the lower part), as 
well as in both kinds of soul (i.e. the world soul and individual souls).8 Nature is 
said to be an unmoved Aöyoç silently contemplating itself, which gives a share of 
itself to the substrate of the sensible world (cf. 111.8.2—3), and eternally gives rise 
to it (cf. 111.4.4, IV.3.6, IV.3.9). However, nature itself is a product of the contem- 
plation engaged in by the higher part of soul, which Plotinus claims is clearer 
and always illuminated by the Intellect, as compared to the blurry and weak 
contemplation occurring in nature (cf. 111.8.4—5). Deck (1967, pp. 42-46) takes 
these passages to be using moinats in a looser sense than when it is used in rela- 
tion to Intellect. The higher part of the soul creates by projecting itself into its 
product, i.e. into nature. In this sense, there is a combination of mobility and 
immobility, since the higher part of the soul simultaneously remains in itself 
and projects itself downwards (cf. v.2.1). The same principle applies to nature, 
but to an even higher degree, because it creates matter and then turns towards 
it again in order to form it (cf. 111.9.3, IV.3.9, I11.4.1). 

With this conception of creative contemplation, Plotinus is able to maintain 
both continuity and hierarchy in his universe. This will be needed in order to 
defend the beauty of the sensible world not only in treatise v.8, but also, above 
all, in 11.9. After all, Plotinus begins v.8 with a clear reference to his notion of 
contemplation. 


3.2 The Defence of téyvy and Sensible Beauty 


Like treatise 1.6, Ennead v.8 also promotes the notion of beauty as form. How- 
ever, the reasoning is slightly different here. Plotinus begins by rejecting the 
view that the cause of beauty is matter? or a physical property, like colour or 
shape (cf. v.8.2.4-9 and Beutler-Theiler's com. ad v.8.2.6). He then proclaims 
the form in which a given thing participates as the true source of sensible 
beauty (cf. v.8.2.1416), before finally giving support to his thesis by means of 
a brief debate with an imaginary opponent, to whom he first objects that if 


8 However, cf. again footnote 3 above, as the details of the whole concept are not fully clear. 
9 Matter is represented here by menstrual fluid (cf. Smith 2018, com. ad v.8.2.7, Kalligas 2013, 
com. ad V.8.2.1-9, Darras-Worms 2018, com. ad v.8.2.6—14, and Corrigan 2005, p. 207). 
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mass (öyxoç)!9 was beauty, the reason-principle (Aóyoc)—which his opponent 
acknowledges to be the productive principle in contrast to mass—would not, 
as the opposite of mass, be beautiful. Given the principle of the superiority of 
the cause, however, this implication is unacceptable to Plotinus (cf. v.8.2.19— 
21). Moreover, the same form can make both what is small and what is large 
beautiful, so beauty does not depend on mass (cf. v.8.2.21-24). Another argu- 
ment that Plotinus advances in support of his position is that it is not the mass 
of sensible objects that enters into the soul through the eyes, but only the forms 
of these objects. If it were the mass that entered the soul, it would be difficult 
to explain how it would be able to pass through such a small organ as the eye 
(cf. V.8.2.24—27).2 Finally, Plotinus argues that if the cause of beauty were ugly, 
it could not create its opposite. If it were neither beautiful nor ugly, it would not 
be comprehensible why it begets the beautiful rather than the ugly (cf. v.8.2.28— 


31). 

In this list of arguments, I did not include the famous stone-sculpture com- 
parison, because it is part of a relatively independent section of v.8, on the 
beauty of téyvy.!8 In v.84, Plotinus urges his reader to compare an unworked 
stone with a statue whose beauty is caused by spiritual beauty. However, the 


10 _— For the relationship between matter and mass, see 11.4.11. Mass is indefinite (&dpicto¢) mat- 
ter defined as extension (ueye8oc). 

ıı o This is perhaps a reference to Aristotle's definition of beauty in Poet. 1450b. 

12  Itmustbe added, however, that Plotinus' own position raises far more difficult questions. 
For example, how can something that is not spatial be present in the physical, that is, 
how can the soul be present in the body? Plotinus repeatedly struggles with questions of 
this kind in 1v.3, IV.9 and v1.4—5. For a discussion of Plotinus’ theory of sense perception, 
see Emilsson 1988. In 1v.7.6.19-24, Plotinus deals with the same problem of how sensibles 
can enter the soul through a small organ, such as the eye. There, however, he says that all 
perceived objects are unified in the pupils. 

13  Ileaveuntranslated the Greek words téyvy and texvitys because the English equivalents, 
“art” and "artist", may in this case be misleading. The Greeks understood the term téyvy 
as the "ability to produce things so long as it was a regular production based on rules" 
(Tatarkiewicz 1980, p. 50; cf. also the definition of Pseudo-Galenus in his Intro. 14.685.3—4). 
Consequently, téyvy was by definition an intellectual activity and was linked to knowl- 
edge, not to inspiration, intuition or imagination. For the latter, the Greeks reserved the 
term povovm, in which the uovcuóc communicated with the gods and was inspired by 
them. That is also attested by the fact that uoucuc, arose from the traditional ritual purifi- 
cation, which used imitation to represent order, and the Greeks called it yopeia. See Parker 
1986, pp. 254—274. Teyw was therefore something definitely learnable, which stands in 
direct contradiction with later theories of the artist-genius. Nor was téyvy primarily linked 
with beauty. The definition of beauty as the common denominator of most kinds of art, as 
we understand it today, was not settled on until the late 18th century, after much debate. 
See Kristeller 1951, pp. 19-20. 
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statue that he has in mind is not to be shaped in the likeness of a specific per- 

son, but rather in the likeness of all beautiful people, i.e. in accordance with a 

form. Such a statue, which partakes of this mode of beauty, will be beautiful to 

the extent to which the sculptor has succeeded in giving form to the matter of 
the stone (cf. v.8.1.6—-11). The whole proof that it is a form and not matter which 
is the cause of beauty in a given thing thus unfolds in four steps: 

1) Asthecomparison of an unworked stone and a statue shows, matter is not 
a sufficient condition for concluding that a thing is beautiful, because in 
that case the unworked stone would be equally beautiful (cf. v.8.1.3—14).4 

2) A form is not already in matter (e.g. in a stone). It must first be invested 
in it by a teyvitys (cf. v.8.1.14-18). 

3) The beauty which enters into a stone is inferior to the beauty found in 
TEX (cf. v.8.118—21). 

4) The Adyog that enters into matter does not stay pure. Rather, it is actu- 
alised only to the extent that the matter submits to téyvy (cf. v.8.1.21—22)./5 
It is necessary to understand this process in connection with Plotinus' 
notion of productive contemplation as elaborated in treatise 111.8. 

The unity of these two aspects, the noetic and the creative, is captured well in 

Greek by the word téyvy. Texw is one form of human participation in Intellect; 

itis the spiritual means of knowing, but lacks the quality of being immediately 

all-encompassing, unlike its model. It is through his productive knowledge, i.e. 

his participation in téyvy, that the teyvity¢ is able to form matter and thus por- 

tray a person at all. Beauty in teyvy, which Plotinus discusses later in the text, is 
therefore beauty in contemplation, while what is contemplated through Aóyot 
are the forms themselves, that is, Intellect. In virtue of his participation in téyvy, 
the teyvitys makes himself similar to the Intellect, that is, to productive self- 
contemplation. This is why Plotinus can say that beauty in téyvy is a higher 
beauty, while only a lower beauty enters into the sculpture. Furthermore, it 
does so only to the extent to which the matter of such a mixture, body, submits 
to what is being created—in other words, to the extent to which the sculpture 


14 Armstrong suggests in a comment ad loc. that this contradicts 1.6.2, where it is said that 
nature sometimes gives beauty to a single stone. I do not see the supposed contradiction. 
Plotinus says here only that if the matter were the cause of the beauty, then an unworked 
stone would need to be just as beautiful as one invested with form by a sculptor. This does 
not, in any way, prevent an individual stone from being beautiful. On the contrary, if its 
matter were the cause of a stone's beauty, all stones would necessarily be beautiful and 
nature would not give it beauty only in certain cases. 

15 Matter is used here in the Aristotelian sense with regard to the forming principle, that 
is, not in the technical sense of 0x, as the most remote emanation of the Good. For in a 
stone, Ay is already formed by the form of stone through the agency of the world soul. 
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participates in the form that it makes present in the world. A form is present 
in the world, however, as a reason-principle (Adyo¢), which the teyvitys invests 
in the thing (cf. Rist 1967, pp. 84-102). Téyvy, as the cause of the beauty of its 
products, which enables them to participate in what it itself has (i.e. beauty), is 
more beautiful than its products. According to Plotinus, being more beautiful 
also implies a higher degree of unification. To illustrate his point, he uses analo- 
gies, such as the decrease in bodily strength, heat and potency when these are 
diffused into space. One could also express this idea by saying that the cause is 
always homogenous with what is caused, in the sense that the cause lends to 
the caused what the cause itself has. However, the caused can only accept this 
characteristic from its cause in a weakened form. Plotinus wishes to apply this 
principle of the superiority of the cause universally (cf. Emilsson 2017, p. 367), 
illustrating it here with the example of povo, as the cause of someone's being 
a yovaıxöç. Indeed, he even mentions a kind of intelligible Loucu as the cause 
of worldly povatxy (cf. v.8.1.22—32).16 

Consequently, Plotinus opposes those who do not sufficiently appreciate art 
for its imitative nature." He presents three objections against this view: First, 
nature too is an imitation of something higher, i.e. the Intellect (cf. v.8.1.32-34). 


16 This example is not, however, fully analogous to the previous causal order in téyvy. We 
have here an intelligible povoixý as the cause of its worldly counterpart. This could still be 
interpreted as the aforementioned distinction between the knowledge of Intellect and its 
image, i.e. human knowledge. Nevertheless, the causality of yovaıx” and of the man of the 
muses is not analogical to téyvy and its product. Moreover, téyvy is the cause, for example, 
of a statue, through the mediation of a sculptor. Therefore, the sculptor could be called the 
cause of the sculpture, and sculpting itself, that is, the téyvy, could be called the cause of 
his sculpting nature. That said, Plotinus perhaps only wishes to illustrate the superiority 
of the cause, as we saw above, and is less concerned with finding a precise analogy. 

17 According to Rist (1967, p. 184), this concerns Plato himself, whose negative attitude to 
depicting téyvy emerges particularly in Rep. X. This is a widespread cliché: cf. Smith 2018, 
com. ad v.8.1.20 and V.8.1.32—40, Emislsson 2017, p. 368, Beierwaltes 2013, pp. 15-20, Scott 
2011, Büttner 2006, pp. 80-81, O'Meara 1993, p. 95, Armstrong 1975, Tatarkiewicz 1970-1975, 
Rich 1960, de Keyser 1955, Freeman 1940, Gilbert and Kuhn 1939 and Svoboda 1926. For my 
disagreement with this interpretation of Plato, see Gál 2014 and cf. also Jinek 2009. Plato 
only condemns that subtype of art which imitates the sensible world. But this does not 
mean that a different type of art, which would imitate the paradigm, cannot exist. If noth- 
ing else, art plays a crucial role in the proposed education system of Kallipolis (cf. Rep. 11 
and 111), but must be carefully supervised by philosophers (cf. Leg. vi1 801d), because it 
mixes truth with falsehood, or beauty with ugliness (cf. Rep. 11,377a, 383a, Apol. 22a—e and 
Men. 99c-d). Corrigan (2005, p. 210) agrees, noting that, at the very least, Plotinus must 
have somehow understood Plato in this fashion. See further Szlezák 1979, pp. 21-28. Ploti- 
nus’ objections may rather be directed at Aristotle (cf. Protrep. Fr. B 13, Meteor. 1v.3.381b6, 
Phys. 11.2 194a21-22). 
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Second, a texvitys has access to the Adyot behind the sensibles, such that the 
object of art's imitation is the same as that of nature (cf. v.8.1.34—36).!® Third, a 
téxvy may depict things that do not exist in nature, and even if it does portray 
something sensible, it adjusts and adds what is fitting (cf. v.8.1.36—38). Ploti- 
nus illustrates this in the lines that immediately follow, when he talks about a 
statue of Zeus that was made by Pheidias not according to something he per- 
ceived with his eyes, but according to how it would be if Zeus were to appear 
before him (cf. v.83.38—40; for the context of this example, see Kalligas 2013, 
com. ad v.8.1.32-40). The statue of Zeus is thus his ideal portrait, which means 
that it has been created according to an individual form.!? 

To summarise tentatively the discussion of sensible beauty in treatise v.8, we 
can say that Plotinus introduces several new arguments for his notion of beauty 
as form and draws apologetic consequences from it for the notion of téyvy. 
However, in the context of the debate with the Gnostics, who disdain the sen- 
sible world, a defence of sensible beauty is required in the field of ici; rather 
than téyvy. Plotinus uses Plato's texts as a common ground for the discussion 
with the Gnostics in the Grofsschrift and presents his thesis about the beauty of 
the cosmos originating in Intellect as the correct interpretation of Plato's doc- 


18 Consequently I cannot agree with Schubert (1973, p. 67) who claims that Plotinus appre- 
ciates the beauty of nature more than that of téyvy. According to him, the soul, or the 
life that the soul gives to things, ought to be the distinguishing criterion. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to assume that the teyvitys could not, in principle, have equal abilities 
to nature. It is certainly true that Plotinus sometimes praises the world soul for ordering 
bodies without being impeded by them in any way (cf. Iv.3.9), and without having to plan 
or consider its product (cf. 1v.3.10) or to correct it (cf. 11.9.2). In this sense, nature creates 
better images than technai (cf. 1v.310). On the other hand, both nature and a teyvity¢ are 
on the same level as far as the aspect of yiuyoıç is concerned. If we follow Plotinus line 
of thought in 111.8.5-6, it is obvious that the contemplation of an individual soul may be 
elevated even above the contemplation of nature. For a discussion of this, see Rolof (1970, 
pp. 36-44), and Deck (1967, pp. 64-72). The same objections also apply to the interpreta- 
tion of Kuisma (2003). His position is convincingly critiqued by Omtzigt (2012, pp. 60-66). 
A well-balanced discussion of the topic is to be found in Vassilopoulou 2014, pp. 493-498. 

19  Thequestion of individual forms or ideas is of course a peculiar one. Personally, Iam con- 
vinced that individual forms could be kinds of logoi of universal ideas, into which these 
develop in the movement of unfolding, but which remain at the level of Intellect because 
they are immediately “rolled back up into" the general structures of relations. I imagine the 
mechanism as analogous to the one described in the case of species and genera in 111.8.8 
and v.3.10 as unfolding (2&Alccw), as movement (xivyatc), process (npóoðoç) or activity 
(€vepyela) in v1.743. For an overview of this topic, see the classical discussion between 
Rist (1963, 1970) and Blumenthal (1966), as well as the re-examination by Kalligas (1997). 
For a broader discussion of the question with respect to Plotinus’ understanding of indi- 
viduality, see Tornau 2009. 
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trines (cf. v.8.8.7—23). He argues that Plato sought to show, through the beauty 
of the sensible world, the beauty of the intelligible model in accordance with 
which it was created, and that Plato did so particularly in Tim. 37c-d.29 For 
it is generally true, Plotinus says, that an image is beautiful when its model is 
beautiful. As proof of this, Plotinus mentions that those who admire a thing 
modelled on something else, actually admire or direct their admiration (8aduc) 
towards the model itself, even if they do not know what is happening to them 
(cf. Phdr. 250f.), as is the case of most lovers (oi gp&vreç) and, more generally, 
admirers of the beauty found down here (ot tò te x&Moç teðavuaxóteç). The 
cosmos, he claims, must therefore be considered beautiful or even perfect, to 
the extent to which it participates in the paradigm (cf. v.8.9.43-47). One can 
only reproach the cosmos for not being beauty itself, i.e. for not being Intel- 
lect (cf. v.8.8.22—23). In this sense, Plotinus here even calls the Intellect *more 
than beautiful" (órépxoXov) as compared to the beauty of the sensible world, 
but, paradoxically, it is more than beautiful through an overwhelming beauty 
(xd et dunyeven; cf. v.8.8.11-23, Rep. 509a6 and Darras-Worms 2018, pp. 34-35). 

This line of thought is precisely the one that Plotinus develops further in 
many passages in treatise 11.9. For example, in the fourth section he says that 
we should not judge the bodily world too harshly, concluding that its source is 
evil because there are unpleasant things in it (cf. 11.9.4.22—24). Such a position 
confuses the intelligible world with its image. We should not despise the sen- 
sible world because "what other fire could be a better image of the intelligible 
fire than the fire here?" (11.9.4.26). Plotinus asks even more emphatically in the 
eighth section why we should not call the sensible world a clear (évapyy¢) and 
beautiful (xaAdv) image (yapa) of the intelligible gods, if “it has come into 
life in such a way that its life is not a disjointed one [...] but coherent (cvve- 
ys) and clear (€vepyhç) and great (707) and everywhere life (ravtayod gwh), 
manifesting overwhelming wisdom (aogia &uhyavoç)?” (11.9.8.10—16, modified; 
cf. also Tim. 37c). Plotinus repeats that we can only belittle the bodily world 
if we judge it by the standards of its paradigm, but this would mean failing to 
see that it manifests this paradigm to the extent that a beautiful natural image 
can (cf. 11.9.8.16-20 and Gertz 2017, com. ad 11.9.8.16—19). In the spirit of this 
argument, Plotinus criticises the Gnostics’ scorn for the sensible world further 
in the thirteenth section. If one fails to understand that an image of something 
only imitates it to the extent that it can, it would be necessary to despise even 
Intellect in opposition to the Good (cf. 11.9.13.13-33). A superior conception 


20 For the analysis of Plato's conception of the world as an image of the divine paradigm, 
see Karfik 1995. See Darras-Worms (2018, pp. 35-37) for a discussion of the impact of the 
Timaeus on treatise v.8. 
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would then involve understanding the continuous decline of what is imitated 
throughout the hypostases, and accordingly “one should rather meekly (7p&wç) 
accept the nature of all things" (11.9.13.5-6, modified). If someone were to take 
the contrary position, it would make that person altogether wicked (7&vxaxoç), 
showing that they do not understand either the bodily world or its intelligible 
archetype (cf. 11.9.161—5 and 12-14). The behaviour of the Gnostics does, how- 
ever, actually show that they recognise bodily beauty, because they are proud 
to despise even it (cf. 11.9.17.27—31 and Gertz 2017, com. ad 11.9.17.21-31). Ploti- 
nus illustrates this point with a comparison of living in a beautiful house built 
for us by the world soul (cf. 11.9.18.3-17). We can either despise it, but live in it 
anyway—as the Gnostics do—or recognise the skill with which it was created 
and wait for the time when we will no longer be in need of a house. The cli- 
max of this line of reasoning is approached in the thesis that if there were no 
beauty in the sensible world, there could not be any beauty in the Intelligible 
either, which is a consequence of the notion of productive contemplation (cf. 
Fattal 2010). However, none of this means that everything in the sensible world 
is beautiful. Since in bodies, the beauty in a part is not the same as the beauty 
in the whole (cf. section 2.2), we must correspondingly distinguish between 
the beauty of the whole universe and that of its parts. However, this distinc- 
tion probably permits the existence of ugliness of parts when considered on 
their own (cf. 11.9.17.25-33 and Rolof 1970, p. 217). Nevertheless, in relation to 
the whole, these parts must be considered beautiful if the whole itself is beau- 
tiful, because its beauty is distributed to all of its parts (cf. section 2.2). 
Similarly, at the end of v.8, Plotinus accuses the Gnostics of not under- 
standing productive contemplation correctly and thus wrongly appreciating 
the world.?! He once again appeals to Plato, but also to the older mythical tra- 
dition to support his thesis. He understands the cosmogony of Oüpavöç, Kpóvoc 
and Zeüç as an allegory for the procession of Intellect from the Good and of the 
soul from Intellect (cf. v.812-13 and Theog. 126-138 and 453-506). In this alle- 
gory, Zeus resembles his father in the same way as a picture resembles its model, 
and he himself causes the creation of another cosmos, that is, the sensible one, 
which he rules. This cosmos too emerges like a picture of a beautiful model and 
is beautiful. Through Zeus, it participates in the beauty, being and life of Intel- 
lect and therefore has life, exists as an image and is beautiful as a result of being 
derived from what is above it. Like its predecessors, it is as a whole also eternal, 
despite being created, because Intellect and the soul are naturally, necessar- 
ily, and eternally characterised by their external activity. However, the created 


21 See section 3.4.1. 
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nature of the cosmos should not, according to Plotinus, be taken to imply that 
there was a time when the cosmos did not exist, because time emerged together 
with it. In this sense, it has always existed and will continue to exist forever 
(cf. v.812.11-20). Both the claim that the world is a beautiful image and that, 
as such, it is eternal—derived as they are from Plotinus’ notion of productive 
contemplation and beauty of Intellect—should once again be understood as an 
attack on the Gnostics, who not only misunderstand the notion of an image,?? 
but dare to talk about the creation and destruction of the world as if it were to 
happen in time (cf. this recurring theme in 11.9.4, 7-8 and 12). 

From a different perspective, the existence of sensible beauty could be 
objected to by pointing out the ugliness of matter. However, in order to defend 
sensible beauty, Plotinus is even willing to shift from a conception of matter 
($2) as a purely negative element to one that emphasises its kinship with 
beings, on the grounds that it is not the absolute opposite of true being, but 
only different from it.?? In this sense, it is a kind of last form (ei86ç Tı doxarov), 
and Plotinus can therefore understand the cosmos as a whole as the sum of 
forms (cf. V.8.7.18—28). 

Appreciating sensible beauty is, in this sense, only a matter of the correct 
understanding of the whole or of looking at it through the prism of its paradigm 
while understanding the concept of productive contemplation. If we look at 
nature in the right way, that is, if we look at the reason-principle (Aóyoc) rather 
than at the motion that it causes, then we understand that nature is actually 
beautiful and its cause even more so. Plotinus compares the confusion of the 
person (probably a Gnostic) who does not see spiritual beauty behind the outer 
facade of nature, with Narcissus’ fatal misunderstanding (cf. v.8.2.34-38 and 
Miles 1999, p. 44). The ambiguity of beauty has already been touched upon in 
treatise I.6 (cf. section 2.4) and I hoped to find new clues in v.8. Since, however, 
v.8 is a part of the Grofschrift, the search may be naturally extended to v.5, the 
next treatise in chronological order. In the twelfth section of v.5, the aforemen- 
tioned ambiguity is explicitly associated with beauty as such, even on the level 
of Intellect. Plotinus says there that beauty "even draws those who do not know 
what is happening away from the Good, as the beloved draws a child away from 
its father; for Beauty is younger" (v.5.12.36—38). The uncertainty about whether 


22 Amore detailed discussion of this is to be found in Fattal 2010. 

23 He thus touches upon the difficult question of the status of matter (0An). It seems to 
me that Plotinus ultimately holds two contradictory views, considering matter as being 
simultaneously the absolute and the relative opposite of the Good. Evidence for both con- 
ceptions appears in treatises 11.4.16 and 11.5.5. For interesting interpretations of this topic, 
see O'Meara 1997, O'Brien 1996, Corrigan 1996 and Narbonne 1992. 
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it is in the nature of beauty both to stimulate the ascent and to impede it, or 
whether matter is to be held responsible, cannot be resolved solely by appeal- 
ing to v.8. However, v.5.12 provides relatively strong evidence in favour of the 
former position. Even the beauty of Intellect probably poses this kind of threat 
to the soul. 


3.3 The Beauty of Soul: The Cosmic Dimension 


In the third section of v.8, Plotinus offers a brief summary of his position: 
nature too, not just TEX, contains the reason-principle (Aóyoc) in virtue of 
which the physical thing is beautiful. In both cases, it comes from the soul 
(cf. v.8.3.1-3). What must be meant here is that nature, as the lower part of soul, 
acquires its Aóyoc from the upper part, which contemplates more clearly than 
nature does and is always illuminated by the Intellect (cf. 111.8.4—5). Beauty 
in the upper part of the soul is thus necessarily more beautiful, according to 
the principle of the superiority of the cause. The beauty of the soul is evident 
especially in virtuous souls, for they approach primary beauty (i.e. Intellect) by 
means of purification (cf. v.8.3.3-8). In fact, the sight of the spiritual beauty 
of an ugly person (like Socrates; cf. Kalligas 2013, com. ad v.8.2.35-41) is suf- 
ficient reason to call that person beautiful. Anyone who did not want to do 
so, would not even be able to see him—or herself as beautiful. Such a person 
would therefore remain on the sensible level, ensnared in self-deception, just 
like Narcissus, not understanding that the beauty of soul is greater than that of 
bodies (cf. v.8.2.38—44). 

On the other hand, beauty may also inspire us to contemplate its cause 
(cf. V.8.3.4—8). In fact, Plotinus already suggests that this is the case in the very 
first section of v.8, where he lays out the plan of the treatise: he addresses a 
(morally) advanced reader, who has already managed to contemplate the spir- 
itual cosmos and together with whom he wishes to examine how to attain the 
beauty of the Intellect (cf. Smith 2018, com, ad v.8.11-4). At the same time, 
however, he assumes that a person who beholds the beauty of Intellect will 
also be capable of a spiritual relationship with the Good (cf. v.8.11-6). We may 
understand this as follows: to behold the beauty of Intellect means to truly 
understand Intellect, and, for Plotinus, to understand something means to be 
able to articulate its causes (cf. Wagner 1996). Then again, this also means to be 
able to grasp Intellect as an activity of emerging, self-constituting and returning 
to its source. (cf. Gatti 1996), or as an internal and external activity (cf. Emilsson 
2007). In the case of Intellect, this means being able to contemplate it in rela- 
tion to the Good. As Rolof (1970, p. 36) puts it, one of the organising principles 
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of the Grofschrift is the question of how to attain the Good. The beauty of the 
Intellect is, in this sense, to be understood as a means of a run-up (pph; cf. Rep. 
506e2) to the Good. 

In the case of soul, however, it is necessary to expand on this interpretation. 
It is not possible, as it is with Intellect, to identify the understanding of the 
beauty of the soul with the understanding of the soul as such. For the soul, 
unlike Intellect, can also be ugly, namely, when it mixes with the body and 
imitates it.?^ As Plotinus says in treatise 1.2.4, soul is by nature good, but, at 
the same time, it is unable to remain in the real good, and thus has a natu- 
ral tendency in both directions. Hence, the reference to the cause in v.8.3.4-8 
must rather concern the character of beauty itself. This also corresponds to how 
Plotinus speaks about that which inspires us to ascend: “by adorning (xoou&w) 
the soul and giving it light from a greater light which is primarily beauty it 
makes us deduce by its very presence in the soul (¿v ivy àv) what that before 
it is like" (v.8.3.5—7, italics O.G.). When adorned, i.e. made beautiful, the soul 
becomes an image of or a reference to the Intellect. In section 2.5, I already 
discussed what it means for a soul to become beautiful: it must be purified, con- 
verted and become like the god, which will restore it to its original state, whose 
archetype lies in the activity of the Intellect. When the soul becomes aware 
of itself as a part of the Intellect in this sense, it also becomes a Aöyoç, which 
imprints itself in those parts of the soul that are not united with it. Those parts, 
in turn, become virtuous and acquire a share in the beauty that the highest part 
becomes. 

In the Grofsschrift, Plotinus also considers the beauty of the souls of heavenly 
bodies and that of the world soul. He touches upon this point in v.8.3, where he 
proposes to investigate the intellect of the gods in order to get a glimpse of Intel- 
lect itself, since it is more active and visible in them (cf. v.8.3.12-23). Plotinus 
differentiates between two kinds of gods, both of which have in common their 
superiority over the human soul, that is to say, their greater proximity to the 
Intellect (v.8.3.27—31).?5 The gods of the first kind live in the heavens, and raise 
their heads above its outer edge in order to catch sight of the contents of Intel- 
lect. The clear reference to Phdr. 246d—249d (cf. Heitsch 1997, p. 101) suggests 
that Plotinus may be referring to heavenly bodies, which imitate Intellect with 
their regular circular movements. In treatise 11.9.8, we do indeed find questions 


24 Never entirely, of course, i.e. not with respect to its highest part which is part of Intellect. 
Cf. however footnote 30 in chapter 2. 
25 However, cf. the discussions of this topic both in footnote 3 above and my comments on 


Pp. 55-56. 
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addressed to the Gnostics, who consider heavenly bodies to be evil archons 
seeking to prevent them from reaching the intelligible universe. If what Ploti- 
nus has shown is true, i.e. if the intelligible universe is beautiful and everything 
is creative contemplation, while the sensually perceptible universe is a beau- 
tiful image of Intellect, “why then are not the stars, both those in the lower 
spheres and those in the highest, gods moving in order, circling in well-arranged 
beauty?” (11.9.8.31-33). The gods of the second kind merge with the forms them- 
selves (cf. Rolof 1970, pp. 46-47), and, as Plotinus figuratively puts it, live in 
another heaven. 

Let us now examine in more detail what it means for such a soul to have 
a share in the Intellect. Why are the lesser gods beautiful? With reference to 
Plato’s Tim. 34a, treatise 11.2(14) On the Movement of Heaven raises the ques- 
tion as to why the cosmos moves in a circle. This is also what the lesser gods do, 
according to 11.9.8. The universe moves in this way because it imitates the Intel- 
lect in this fashion (cf. 11.2.1). “The soul’s power is movement round its centre” 
(11.2.2.7), but this centre must be understood as referring to God, i.e. Intellect 
as the source of soul (cf. 11.2.2). Because the soul “cannot go to him (scil. to God; 
O.G.), it goes round him" (11.2.2516) and it “embraces him lovingly and keeps 
round him as far as it can" (11.2.2.13—14). Since the intelligible is not in place 
andis, in this sense, everywhere, the universe seeks to acquire it by performing 
circular movements, because the soul *moves it continually in drawing it con- 
tinually, not moving to some other place but towards itself in the same place 
[...] and so gives it possession of soul at every stage in its progress" (11.2.1.46—49). 
Hence, the heavenly bodies not only possess spherical motion, corresponding 
to that of the whole universe, but each of them is also endowed with an indi- 
vidual motion around its centre, imitating Intellect according to its own nature 
(cf. 11.2.2). 

All of this obviously applies to the world soul, which governs the heavens, 
and to the individual souls of heavenly bodies. But how do things stand with 
individual souls below the level of the celestial bodies? Plotinus says only that 
there is also a natural tendency in us to perform circular movements, but as 
the part of our soul in question is earthly, it does not rotate easily. Additionally, 
there is a further constituent in us which moves in straight lines (cf. 11.2.2), as 
bodies do (cf. 11.2.1). This claim parallels what Plotinus says in treatise 1v.8[6] 
On the Descent of the Soul into Bodies, where he acknowledges two reasons why 
the soul's fellowship with the body is treacherous: the body acts as a hindrance 
to thought and fills the soul with pleasures, desires and griefs (cf. 1v.8.2). Both 
the earthly character of the lower part of our soul and the natural tendency of 
our body to move in straight lines refer to the peculiar involvement of our soul 
with particular bodies. This involvement distorts the circular motion of soul 
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and makes it difficult for these souls to govern bodies.?6 As Plotinus puts it in 
treatise IV.8.2, our souls govern bodies that are much worse than that of the 
world soul. They were obliged to sink more deeply into the world on account of 
these bodies, which would otherwise disintegrate, since their elements would 
be carried off to their proper places. This makes it necessary to constantly take 
care of our particular bodies: "There are two kinds of care of everything, the 
general, by the effortless command of one setting it in order with royal author- 
ity, and the particular, which involves actually doing something oneself and by 
contact with what is being done infects the doer with the nature of what is 
being done” (1v.8.2.27-31, modified). 

If, in treatise v.8, Plotinus says that the lesser gods are beautiful because they 
are gods, i.e. because they have a share in Intellect (cf. v.8.3.23—24),27 this means 
that they are beautiful because they perform circular movements. By doing so, 
they imitate the stability and purity of Intellect and direct themselves towards 
it. It seems possible to combine this partial conclusion with what was said in 
section 2.5 about the participation of the soul in Intellect. There, we discussed 
the attainment of virtue by an individual soul, which needed to be purified and 
converted, as well as to become like Intellect. The latter process restored it to 
its original and beautiful state, whose archetype lies in the activity of Intellect. 
As we have noted, an individual soul becomes aware of itself as a part of Intel- 
lect when it accomplishes this purification, and it also becomes a Aóyoc which 
imprints itself on those parts that are not united with Intellect and restores 
them in their original, orderly form. If we consider the fact that the world soul 
never actually lost its original, orderly form, as well as the fact that the individ- 
ual souls may be influenced by their involvement with particular bodies, which 
causes them to lose the global perspective of the world soul, it seems to follow 
that the Aóyoc received by an individual virtuous soul restores the original circu- 
lar movement of the soul. In support of this claim, we can refer to passages from 
treatise I.2, where Plotinus says that the world soul desires Intellect in a similar 
way to how we do, and that this is why our good order also comes from Intellect 
(cf. 1.2.1). Therefore, both the world soul and the individual souls receive good 
order from the Intellect. 


26 Cf. 11.1.4; IV.8.8; 11.9.2, 4; IV.4.12; I11.2.2; V.8.12. See also Smith 2011. 

27 Plotinus is even more specific on this point. Being Intellect is said not only to represent 
the immediate ordered givenness of everything in everything (i.e. wisdom—see section 
3.4.5), but also intellection which is "always right in the calm and stability and purity of 
Intellect” (v.8.3.25-26). This intellection is directed at divine matters which Intellect sees, 
i.e. the forms (cf. v.8.3.23-27). 
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Do the ordered state of an individual soul and that of the world soul dif- 
fer in any way? I believe that they do, because restoring the circular motion 
of an individual soul surely does not cause the attached body to start rotating 
on its axis and then launching into orbit. I am sure that Porphyry would have 
recorded such an entertaining event, if it had occurred during one of Plotinus’ 
four henoses. Rather, it means that our thinking is set into such motion, while 
our bodily movements continue to differ from those of the heavenly bodies, 
because being virtuous still means being an individual whose role differs from 
that of the gods.?? Indeed, our analysis of v.8.3 has already shown that becom- 
ing virtuous means, among other things, understanding that one is merely a 
part of a larger whole. Similarly, in treatise Iv.8, Plotinus admits that individual 
souls may share in the rule of the world soul, “like those who live with a uni- 
versal monarch and share in the government of his empire" (1v.8.4.7-8). The 
restoration of a soul’s circular movement is then perhaps the strange transfor- 
mation a soul undergoes when it becomes virtuous, which is responsible for 
the fact that the linear movements of perceived bodies do not disrupt the soul's 
movements and, as referenced in section 2.5, the soul *only makes itself aware 
of pleasures when it has to, using them as remedies and reliefs to prevent its 
activity being impeded [and—added by O.G.] it gets rid of pains or if it can- 
not, bears them quietly and makes them less by not suffering with the body" 
(1.2.5.7—12). This was, for Plotinus, obviously one of the points of Tim. 34b-37c 
and 42e—44d. 

Let me add, however, that while it may seem, at the moment, that an individ- 
ual soul is, in this sense, never as great or as dignified as the world soul, this is 
only half of the truth. An individual soul can shift between the different onto- 
logical levels becoming aware of itself as Intellect and even uniting with the 
Good. The latter is something the world soul never does. This is probably why 
Plotinus also says, at the beginning of v.8.3, that beauty of the soul is especially 
evident in virtuous souls, since they approach the primary beauty. On the other 
hand, he says a bit later that Intellect is more active and visible in gods, i.e. they 
are also more beautiful. This once again shows the ambiguous nature of our 
individual souls. They are both inferior to individual astral souls and the world 
soul and superior to them, because our souls may ascend to a higher level than 
them. Much more often, however, our souls remain sunk down below them. It 
seems that Plotinus lays particular emphasis on the superiority of the world 
soul when addressing people like the Gnostics (cf. 11.9.79). 


28 Cf. Plotinus hesitation in ascribing virtue to the world soul in 1.2.1. 
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Sensible beauty, as well as that of all of the various kinds of soul, is derived from 
the beauty of Intellect. In treatise 1.6, Plotinus does not really explain how to 
understand this and he could even be accused of confusing his reader, since 
he almost carelessly oscillates between referring to the Good and the Intellect 
as the primary beauty. As noted in section 2.6, however, this situation is due 
to the fact that Plotinus here has the limited objective of showing that beauty 
comes from there in 1.6. A treatise entitled Tlepi toô voyToü xd&AAovç (by Porphyry 
of course) thus naturally raises great expectations with respect to the details it 
promises (cf. p. 38). This will be the topic of the present section, insofar as the 
“there” from 1.6 is coextensive with the Intellect. Its overlap with the Good will 
then be analysed in section 3.5. 


341 How Shall We Describe the Intellect? 

In v.8, Plotinus approaches the description of Intellect with caution. The Intel- 
lect lies, by nature, on the boundary of speech, by means of which it is and 
yet is not graspable. Intellect is not graspable, because it is a model for speech 
and, in this sense, it is beyond speech. However, it is graspable to the extent 
that speech reflects the immanent structure of Intellect (cf. v.8.3.116). In the 
same spirit, Plotinus argues that it is impossible to imagine the creation of the 
cosmos, as if its plan had first been gradually developed and then executed in 
a similar way to how teyvitot produce various objects (cf. Plato's Tim. and the 
interpretation of Plotinus' understanding of it in section 6.1). One of the rea- 
sons?? why this is impossible is that this kind of plan could not be used to create 
the cosmos, because discursive thought (Aoyıcuöç), which would be responsi- 
ble for developing the plan for its construction, exists only in the world and 
operates with images from experience, comparing them to the forms in Intel- 
lect (cf. v.8.7.8-10). In other words, Aoyıauöç is merely an image of Intellect and 
it is thus necessary to be careful in making use of it. Catching sight of Intel- 
lect is, according to Plotinus, possible through one's own inner purification and 


29 The second reason is that the idea of creating the cosmos according to a plan entails an 
incorrect notion of the process of creation. Artisanal work implies a kind of shaping for 
which one needs hands, feet and so forth, in other words, everything that has yet to be cre- 
ated (cf. v.8.7.10-12). Moreover, such a notion of creation is derived from the human way 
of creating, which is not primary (cf. 11.8.2). This way of imagining the creation of the 
cosmos is, according to Plotinus, characteristic of the Gnostics and must be abandoned 
(cf. 11.9.4 and 12.). For these two reasons, Plotinus thinks that although the cosmos was 
created, and created as an image of Intellect by the agency of the soul, it was created sud- 
denly, as it were (otov ¿ķaigvng), all at once. 
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the understanding of one’s own partial nature. We are merely parts of a larger 
whole and stand in need of purification, like a piece of gold that we have found 
and must wash, as well as coming to understand that we do not possess all gold, 
but just some of it (cf. V.8.3.12—18). 

Plotinus' famous thought experiment in v.8.9, through which he endeavours 
to familiarise his reader with his concept of Intellect, should be understood in 
this way. He appeals to the reader to try using discursive thought (8t&vota) to 
grasp the cosmos as a whole, by preserving the distinctness of its parts, while 
thinking about itas one, i.e. asa network of relations of the individual parts and 
the whole. From this thought, Plotinus claims, it is still necessary to remove all 
matter (but not in a way that would somehow reduce the size of the sphere 
in our imagination) and call upon God, who is the creator of the cosmos, in 
the hope that he appears. If he does appear, we shall contemplate his immense 
unity, which, however, retains the differentiation between its parts. These parts 
are, at once, all of the other parts and the whole (öcü 8€ £ict xai Exactos xoplc 
ad EV otdcet AÖLMTTATY; cf. V.8.9.1—26). 


3.4.2 The Unity and Multiplicity of Intellect: A Debate with Aristotle 

One way of understanding how everything in Intellect can be everything else 
and the whole, and how it is possible at the same time to talk about differences 
among the forms, is to approach this topic from the perspective of Plotinus’ 
debate with Aristotle. In several places in the Metaphysics, Aristotle addresses a 
question which Plotinus must have understood as threatening his understand- 
ing of the Intellect. In Book x11 of the Metaphysics, the question is whether 
that which is thought can be said to have parts. But there, Aristotle argues 
that Intellect would change when passing from one part to the other. More- 
over, since it has no matter, the intelligible cannot be divided (cf. Met. x11.9, 
1075a6-—11). Plotinus will react to this by qualifying the use of Stvapic-evépyeta 
distinction on Intellect as improper and by introducing intelligible matter (I 
will return to both of these issues in due course). In Book xtv, the question 
is similar, but this time with respect to what is eternal. Can the eternal be 
said to have parts? No, says Aristotle, because this would entail potentiality, i.e. 
what may or may not be, and it could therefore not be eternal (cf. Met. x1v.2, 
1088b14—28). Plotinus’ answer will once again be to deny the applicability of the 
Stivapuc-evepyeta distinction to Intellect. Aristotle further adds that whatever 
has parts is actually one and potentially many. As a composite whole, it always 
requires an efficient cause to unify it. Of course, this cannot be the case of the 
unmoved mover, which is the ultimate cause. Plotinus' solution is to introduce 
a principle superior to Intellect, i.e. the Good, and a transformation of Aris- 
totle's understanding of causality in productive contemplation. Moreover, in 
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Book vu, Aristotle claims that odcia cannot be composed of actual ovata, just 
as numbers are either unities (and as such are not composed) or not unities 
(and then can be said to have parts). His reasoning is as follows: what is actually 
two cannot be actually one, but only potentially one. Conversely, what is actu- 
ally one can only be two potentially. Therefore, given that substance is one, it 
cannot have parts (cf. Met. VII. 13, 1039a3—14). It seems that Plotinus’ reaction to 
this involves a strict dematerialisation—as well as de-quantification—of Intel- 
lect, such that it is not only not composed of parts in the same way that sensible 
substances are, but it is not even composed of parts in the same way that count- 
able numbers are. Rather, itis obatwdn¢ &ptuóç, i.e. a defined multiplicity, which 
countable numbers only imitate (cf. chapter 5). Therefore, there are various rea- 
sons for denying that Intellect has parts, and all of them (except for the external 
efficient cause) are based on the Aristotelian notions of 8bvojuc and &vépyeta. 

In order to avoid these consequences, Plotinus reinterprets these notions in 
treatise 11.5, where he focuses on the distinction between that which is duvd- 
yel and évepyeta, on the one hand, and that which is $üvoyıç and &vepyela, on 
the other. That which is 8uvápet is that which is potentially something else and 
needs an external agent to become actual. Consequently, being potentially is 
always relative to being actual and vice versa (cf. 11.5.1.10—21, 28—29 and 3.28-31). 
Abvapuc, by contrast, is a power to create or actualise something (cf. 11.5.1.23— 
26). Something that was 9uvópet in Intellect would necessarily remain so for- 
ever, because no change can happen in Intellect and because there is no time 
there, but only eternity. Not even intelligible matter can be said to be 8vvduzı, 
because it is a form, and therefore an actuality. It is only in our thought that 
we distinguish between matter and form in Intellect (cf. 11.5.3.4—19). Similarly, 
Intellect is &vépyeto, and can be said to be évepyeia only as a means differentiat- 
ing it from the sensible things which can never be entirely actual (cf. 11.5.3.22— 
40). Therefore, when applying the 8uv&pet-évepyeía distinction to Intellect, one 
must bear in mind that it is, strictly speaking, inappropriate, a point which Plot- 
inus underlines, albeit not systematically, by using oiov. 


3.4.3 The Unity and Multiplicity of Intellect: The Matter-Form and 
Science-Theorem Analogies 

That said, it seems to me that the 8vvdpsı-evepyela pair is one of Plotinus’ pre- 
ferred means of talking about the Intellect, as can be seen from two examples. 
As is obvious from the parts of the Metaphysics discussed above, the duvépet- 
évepyeta distinction is linked with the distinction between matter and form. 
Although Plotinus denies that Intellect is composed of form and matter, in the 
sense that it is found in the bodies, he is willing to introduce the notion of intel- 
ligible matter, in order to be able to talk about parts of Intellect. More precisely, 
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he uses it to designate that which all of the forms share. The form, by contrast, 
is that which differentiates them. This allows Plotinus to talk about genera and 
species in Intellect (cf. 11.4.4.2-7). However, intelligible matter is, at the same 
time, never a substrate of change because in Intellect, everything is already and 
forever formed and because everything is already everything else. Intelligible 
matter is thus never shapeless (cf. 11.4.3). Rather, it is vooetdy¢ (cf. V.1.3.22—25 and 
section 3.4.6). Consequently, it is only in our minds that we separate form from 
matter in Intellect, considering the residual substrate undefined and shapeless. 
However, this signifies that the matter-form distinction, and with it also that of 
being potentially and actually, cannot, in fact, be properly applied to the Intel- 
lect. 

The second example is that of science and its theorems. Plotinus uses this 
example to illustrate both that all souls are one (esp. IV.9.5, IV.3.2, I11.9.2, VI.4.16, 
v.8.5) and that Intellect (v1.2.20, V.9.8, v.8.4) and its contents are one. The struc- 
ture of the analogy is asfollowing:?? There is a single whole (science), which has 
parts (theorems or propositions) that present an aspect of it. A theorem qua 
theorem is a piece of knowledge. What differentiates it as a piece of knowl- 
edge from other propositions is the fact that it is linked together with all of the 
other theorems belonging to the science and with the science as a whole. It 
makes sense as a theorem only against the background of the whole science 
and in relation to all of the other theorems. Plotinus uses the image of back- 
ground and foreground to explain his claim that a theorem is actually what it 
is and potentially the whole of the science. But since, according to treatise 11.5, 
the duvayet-eveoyeta pair cannot be properly used for Intellect, there is indeed 
a tension here. In Intellect, everything is rather actuality itself (£vépyeta), so 
that the science-theorem analogy must, in the end, be transcended. This is 
obvious in v.8.5, as well, where Plotinus dismisses this analogy and replaces 
it with the metaphor of a picture (for further details, see section 3.4.5). There- 
fore, Plotinus uses the other meaning of 8üvayiç instead in order to explain the 
science-theorem analogy. Someone who understands a theorem qua theorem 
has the power (80vojuc) to explain the theorem within the context of the whole 
science, i.e. to explain the other theorems as well. The opposite is also true: the 
whole science is potentially all of the theorems, i.e. it is in the power of the one 
who has the knowledge corresponding to the whole science to actualise it in 
each of its theorems. The whole as such is, in this sense, greater than each indi- 
vidual part and greater than even their sum. It is the Aöyoç in soul, which cannot 
be expressed, because each expression is only the actualisation of a part. 


30 The following summary is heavily indebted to Tornau 1998. 
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In V1.2.20, where this analogy is used for Intellect, a further element is added: 
science as a whole is divided into particular sciences with their theorems. 
However, the basic principle remains: the relationship of the theorems to par- 
tial science is the same as the relationship of partial science to science as 
a whole. Within the Intellect, this seems to imply that the relationship of a 
genus (science) to its species (particular sciences) is precisely like this, such 
that a genus-species relation is an integral part of the science-theorem anal- 
ogy. The analogy should thus be interpreted within this context as suggesting 
that a genus has the power to generate its species and that a species is actual, 
as an expression of its genus. However, the genus is potentially present in the 
species, because, as a species, it makes sense only against the background of 
the genus. 

For this reason, Plotinus seems to think that there is no tension between 
these two analogies. Why should there be? After all, the science in the back- 
ground of a theorem is not flat, but is itself structured, i.e. there are more 
and less general theorems. However, there is a tension, if one understands the 
genus-species relation as Aristotle did. According to him (cf. Cat. v.5), a species 
is that in which the primary substance is included, and which is a kind of qual- 
ity related to a substance specifying what kind of substance it is. A genus, on the 
other hand, is that in which the primary substance and its species is included, 
and which is a kind of quality related to substance/species specifying what 
kind of substance/species it is. Finally, Aristotle claims that genera and species 
are predicated of primary substances as their names and their Aóyot, i.e. we 
use them univocally. Aristotle’s account seems to imply only vertical relations, 
which are, moreover, all ontologically based on the primary substances (there 
is even a hierarchy of being more or less substance). By contrast, the theorem- 
science analogy implies the relation of each part to all of the other parts and 
the whole, in which the whole is primary, generating theorems and constituting 
them as theorems. 

In any case, Plotinus relies more on Plato than Aristotle when introducing 
the species-genera model. In Plato's Soph. 254b—259b, the relation of every- 
thing to everything else is also introduced, since everything is derived from 
the highest kinds. The existence of the highest kinds also implies different 
types of relations among the forms, such that understanding a form amounts 
to understanding it within the structure of the intelligible. In other words, to 
intellectually grasp a form is to understand both what it is in itself and how it is 
different from everything else. In Plato, the idea that the peytota yev are prin- 
ciples is also implicitly present, although it is not clear whether they are still 
to be considered genera in the ordinary sense, as Plotinus seems to suggest (cf. 
section 4.1). 
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In my understanding, being simultaneously a genus and a principle implies 
the following change in the understanding of genera-species relationship: 
every species is related to the highest kinds indirectly, through the genera- 
species structure, insofar as they are yév and directly insofar as they are prin- 
ciples (cf. also section 4.1). There is thus a double link which could be compared 
to the relationship between a university scientist and the dean, who is the high- 
est superior in the faculty. If, for example, you have a complaint, you do not go 
directly to the dean but rather talk to your direct superior, who then talks to the 
vice-dean and then to the dean. But if this scientist is, at the same time, involved 
in a research project led by the dean, he will talk directly to the dean. Similarly, 
insofar as the being, movement, rest, otherness and sameness of each form is 
concerned, they relate directly to the “dean’, i.e. to the highest kinds, although 
in other respects (e.g. insofar as it is a question of being a rational, as opposed 
to an irrational animal), it is only through their genera. 

In any case, the question remains how we ought to combine all of these 
claims made by Plotinus. It is difficult to really explain how individual forms 
differ from each other, since Plotinus basically dismisses all possibilities for 
distinguishing between them. Of course, they are not distinguished by occu- 
pying a different spatial or temporal position. Rather, they must differ in virtue 
of their "position" within the genus-species hierarchy. But how can this be if 
everything is everything else and the whole, and if you at the same time dis- 
miss the duvapet-evepyeia pair as not properly applying to Intellect, claiming 
that everything is actuality in Intellect? What is this “position” in the hierarchy? 
One possibility might be to say that all forms differ in virtue of their ddvaytc, 
ie. the power to be actualised as different in what is below, but this "becom- 
ing itself in another" does not sound very Plotinian to me. Moreover, the cheap 
answer that our soul (or at least its discursive part) cannot comprehend the 
true unity and multiplicity of Intellect is not really helpful. 


3.4.4 The Unity and Multiplicity of Intellect: The Five Perspectives 

So far, Ihave touched upon two important reasons for calling Intellect the most 

unified multiplicity of all that is: 

1) There is a specific connectedness of different forms with each other and 
with the whole of Intellect. All of the forms are to be thought similar to the 
theorems or propositions of a science, which each contain all of the other 
axioms, as well as the whole of the science. Since each part in Intellect is 
all of the other parts and the whole of it, everything is, in a sense, one in 
Intellect, although, at the same time, it is also many. This reason for the 
Intellect’s unity is given from the perspective of the nature of intelligible 
objects. 
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Some of the forms are not only united with all of the others, but unite 
other forms in the sense of being superordinate to them, i.e. in being gen- 
era. However, some forms are not only genera (yevn), but also principles 
(&pxai), i.e. the primary kinds (pata yev). This means that all of the 
other forms necessarily partake in them both in order to exist at all and in 
order to exist as what they are, as opposed to what they are not. They even 
constitute all of the forms, in the sense that the latter can be viewed as the 
highest genera unfolded?! and their constitution as a procession from the 
highest kinds.?? In this sense, the highest kinds contain the whole of Intel- 
lect and unite it. However, since Plotinus explicitly relates the topic of the 
primary kinds to beauty, I will address this explanation of the unity and 
multiplicity of Intellect in more detail in chapter 4. 


However, these two are not the only reasons for calling Intellect the most uni- 


fied multiplicity of all that is. It seems to me that, throughout the Enneads, 


Plotinus provides further reasons for thinking this:33 


3) 


31 
32 


33 


Intellect is a specific relationship between subject and object, in that it 
also implies the plurality of forms. This consideration might be derived 
from Plotinus' two explanations for the diversity of Intellect. First, Intel- 
lect is essentially double insofar as it is a subject-object relation (cf. e.g. 
V.4.2 or V.3.10). Second, the objects of the Intellect’s contemplation, i.e. the 
forms, are multiple (cf. e.g. v.3.10 and v1.7.39). As Emilsson notes, it would 
be strange to understand these to be two different sources of plurality. 
He proposes rather to assume that the difference in the subject-object 
relation entails a difference in the object of the thinking of Intellect itself 
(cf. Emilsson 2007, p. 103). Consequently, Intellect can be understood as 
"itself thinking that it itself is" (Emilsson 2007, p. 109). This means that 
it is essentially a composite, in the sense that the subject's self-reflecting 
comprises the reflecting subject itself, and that the subject is part of the 
reflected object. It is therefore the same diversity that distinguishes the 
subject from the object and the object as such. Since Intellect desires the 
Good but cannot think it, because of its absolute transcendence, it rather 
divides itself into the thinking subject and an image of the Good, which 
it contains and is (see further below). By means of the act of thinking, it 


The verb &ğeAicow is used for the constitution of the whole Intellect in 111.8.8.37 and implic- 
itly used in the context of the highest kinds also in v.3.10.52. 

Cf. the use of xivyote, évépyeto and the verbs mpogpyouat and Aové in this sense in V1.7.13, 
where these are, moreover, explicitly related to the highest kinds. 

For a general discussion of this topic and the analogies Plotinus utilises to describe Intel- 
lect's unity and multiplicity, see Smith 1981. 
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does not therefore reach the desired object itself, but reaches itself as the 
subject-object (cf. Emilsson 2007, p. 108, and section 6.3). Hence, there 
is no contradiction when Plotinus states that Intellect desires the Good 
and also itself. The desire of the so-called inchoate Intellect, i.e. the Intel- 
lect not yet established in itself, is therefore one, even though it has two 
aspects. Although it is the desire for the Good, this is articulated as the 
desire for its own self-sufficiency. Intellect can, however, achieve this only 
insofar as its own nature allows. It can only be imperfectly one as a true 
unitas multiplex. Plotinus’ conception of reflexivity as “thinking think- 
ing about itself” contains this special loop or rolling up into itself, which 
enables us to conceive of the two above-mentioned differences within 
reflexivity as being one and the same (cf. further chapters 4 and 5). In any 
case, intellection is not only the source of Intellect’s multiplicity, but also 
unites it, since all of its objects of thought are based on its own intellec- 
tive self-relation. Plotinus develops this argument from the perspective of 
the nature of the act of intellection itself. 

4) Intellect is further united by its underlying "structure" which it brings into 
life through its intellective activity. Plotinus investigates this structure in 
treatise v1.6, where he also calls forms beautiful on the grounds that they 
are numbers. Their characteristic as numbers is precisely their structural 
delimitation. I shall elaborate on this in chapter 5. 

5) Finally, a genetic perspective may be added to these reasons. Intellect 
comes into being as a desire for the One, which is actualised in an attempt 
to think of the One, resulting in its thinking of an image of the One, which 
Intellect contains and is. In other words, the One is present in Intellect as 
an image ora trace and Intellect does the second-best thing possible with 
it, i.e. it thinks it. Intellect is thus also unified in virtue of the fact that 
it contains and is an image of the One, which it breaks into multiplicity 
because it is posterior to the One (cf. sections 5.3 and 6.3). 

As is obvious, these reasons are interconnected. In its genesis, Intellect receives 

an imprint of the One (cf. V.3.11.1—18 and point 5 above), which is itself one, but 

one in being, and according to its being one, it becomes number and can be said 
to be a preliminary sketch of all the forms (cf. v1.6.10.1-4 and point 4 above). 

In this process, Intellect is constituted precisely as Intellect, i.e. it thinks itself, 

and unfolds gradually (cf. 111.8.8.34—38, V.3.10.52 and points 2 and 3 above) into 

the complete living being, i.e. into all forms, starting from the highest kinds, 
which were always already present with Being (cf. v1.7.13 and point 2 above). In 
the language of treatise v1.6, Intellect becomes number unfolded and all forms 
as substantial numbers are born on the model of the one (cf. v1.6.9.30—38 and 
V.5.5.1-4). However, the contents of Intellect are themselves intelligible. There- 
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fore, they must be one, or rather one-many, distinct in their powers or otherness 
(cf. V1.9.8.29—33, V.1.4.39—41, V.9.6.7-9) and cannot differ in virtue of being in 
a different place (cf. v1.4.4.26, V1.9.8.31, V.8.9; cf. point 1 above and Rist 1985, 
PP. 79-80). 


3.45 The Unity and Multiplicity of Intellect: Wisdom 

After this general exposition, let us now turn back to treatise v.8, since large 
parts of it are devoted to the description of Intellect and the kind of unitas 
multiplex proper to it (basically, sections 3-6 and 9). In brief, Plotinus first 
draws on Homerss Illiad 6.138, in order to describe Intellect as the easy life of 
the gods, for whom the truth is a mother and a nurse, existence and suste- 
nance (cf. v.8.4.1-2). He then adds the characteristic predicates of Intellect— 
true being, transparency, the total absence of darkness, clearness to the core 
without resistance, all of which he ultimately summarises in the expression 
‘light is transparent to light" (qc pori, scil. pavepdc; O.G.; v.8.4.6). In the next 
section (cf. v.8.4.47—50), Plotinus introduces the science-theorem analogy and 
emphasises both the unity of all axioms and their distinctness. This unity is 
illustrated elsewhere in v.8 by identifying the Sun, the stars, the great and the 
small (cf. v.8.4.8—10), the man, the animal, the plant, the sea, the earth, and the 
heavens (cf. v.8.3.32-34) in Intellect. The latter, i.e. the distinctness of all forms, 
is understood as being fully determined (explicitly in v.8.9, cf. also v1.9.8.29- 
33, V.1.4-39—41, V.9.6.7—9 and v1.6.7.7310). Furthermore, Plotinus touches upon 
the contemplation proper to Intellect by means of yet another literary refer- 
ence, this time to the mythical figure of Lynceus,3* who possessed the ability 
to see through solid objects. Not only are the objects of Intellect’s contempla- 
tion absolutely transparent, but the very act of contemplation is a penetrative 
seeing.?? Plotinus adds, moreover, that this is not a gaze that could satiate itself 
with its object, since the term 'satiate' implies a prior emptiness, but there 
everything is eternal and inexhaustible and lives the best life. 

The perspective of intelligible objects and that of the act of intellection are 
cleverly combined by calling the Intellect wisdom (coqía), since it is under- 
stood as the immediate, ordered accessibility and uncoveredness of everything 
to everything. Plotinus inventively expresses this with the image of walking 
over ground that is itself the walker and, perhaps even better, comparing the 
simultaneity to an ascent during which the person ascending is followed all 


34 One of the Argonauts. See Hornblower, Spawforth 1999, s.v. ‘Argonauts’. Cf. of course Arg- 
onautica by Apollonius of Rhodes. 

35 Perhaps Rolof (1970, pp. 52-53) is right to claim that this is the reason why the life of the 
Intellect is called easy in the beginning of v.8.4. 
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the way, step by step, by their own starting point (cf. v.8.4.15-18). He further 
illustrates the fact that Intellect is always, so to say, accompanied by wisdom,36 
by comparing it with Sophocles’ statement from oc 1381-1382 that Justice sits 
beside the throne of Zeus in their common revelation. Plotinus even consid- 
ers the correct understanding of wisdom to be central to remaining faithful to 
Plato’s legacy, which is based on understanding that knowledge is not different 
from that which it itself is in (cf. v.8.4.23—55).?" In this case, however, wisdom is 
all beings and all beings are wisdom, from which their worth and substantial- 
ity derives. Consequently, those beings that are not identical with wisdom itself 
cannot, according to Plotinus, even be called true substances (cf. V.8.5.15—19). 
Plotinus further endeavours to describe wisdom, which is Intellect and 
resides in its immediate and ordered inclusiveness of everything in everything, 
using a contrast between scientific theorems and beautiful images. He now 
turns away from his otherwise standard science-theorem analogy, in the belief 
that he can express the unitas multiplex of Intellect more precisely by com- 
paring it to a beautiful image, because it better captures the immediacy of the 
view of the whole, together with the ordered nature of diversity. However, he 


36 Interestingly, Plotinus uses the word aùtoeniothun in v.8.4.40. This absolute knowledge 
must however be understood as a reference to Plato's Phdr. 247d—e and thus as synony- 
mous with wisdom. What is much stranger here is Plotinus’ specification of this adtoe- 
zLoThuN as evtadOa, which Armstrong surprisingly does not translate at all. Accordingly, 
there are two possible readings of this passage: 1) we emphasise &vraöfa (cf. H-S in appa- 
ratu: Ficino; and also the latest English translation by Gerson et al.: “scientific understand- 
ing itself here") and interpret &üToex1oT/yy as a solely human way of achieving wisdom, 
such that the point of the comparison with Zeus and Justice is precisely to say that they 
are different (I defended this reading in my paper Gál 207); 2) we emphasise aùtoen- 
ctYux, ignoring ¿vtaĝða (which may be a mistaken attempt to emend the original text), 
and interpret the comparison as saying that wisdom always accompanies Intellect. The 
latter reading seems to me now more probable, because adtoemtamH LY is, for a Platonist, 
too loaded, and this reading also better fits the context. 

37  Inv.8.5, Plotinus undertakes a journey to the self-thinking intrinsic to Intellect. The start- 
ing point is that all creation takes place in accordance with some wisdom, in other words 
according to some plan, with a certain intention or aim. One example of a creation of 
this sort are the individual téyvat, whose knowledge Plotinus describes as diversity com- 
posed into unity. This is why craftsmen skilled in their field turn to the wisdom of nature, 
which is one and which they pull apart into diversity for their purposes. However, Plotinus 
distinguishes between the reason-principle (Aóyoc) in nature and nature itself. Therefore, 
he enquires into the source of the Aöyoç which is the very plan (and therefore wisdom), 
according to which nature realises its potential as productive. The reason-principle must 
come from Intellect and even there we must ask where Intellect got it from. The answer, 
according to Plotinus, is that Intellect acquired wisdom from itself, since Intellect is wis- 
dom itself. 
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corrects this analogy too, when he seeks, quite paradoxically, to understand 
images not as painted, but as real or true (övta; cf. v.8.5.19—25). 

Plotinus also develops his comparison of wisdom to a beautiful image by 
referring to the practices of the Egyptian sages (cf. v.8.6). In order to con- 
vey wisdom, these sages did not use letters imitating the successive nature of 
uttered speech, but pictures,38 which enable general insight and do not engage 
the dianoetic and bouletic parts of the soul. The successive thinking found in 
speech can, however, be derived from these images for the specific purposes of 
explaining individual phenomena, as was the case with téyvat derived from the 
wisdom of nature. According to Plotinus, if we wish to glimpse the beauty of 
things, we must look to the wisdom in them, which endows them with beauty. 

In general, these passages from v.8 emphasise Intellect's unity, distinctness, 
inaccessibility to the senses, inexhaustibility, unlimitedness, immediate given- 
ness, the character of being whole at once, the absence of corporeal substance, 
and the absence of parts, in the sense in which bodies have parts. Intellect 
is therefore an intense unity in multiplicity, while every psychic and sensible 
unitas multiplex is merely an imitation of it, as the original. In naming the sec- 
ond hypostasis copla, in the sense of the immediate and ordered inclusiveness 
of everything in everything, Plotinus inventively captures the intensity of the 
unity of Intellect.?? And since Plotinus connects gogia with beauty, we now 
turn to the central theme of the treatise, intelligible beauty. 


3.4.6 Intellect Is Everywhere in Beauty: Intelligible Matter 

In v.8.4, Plotinus stresses that all of the parts of Intellect are pure (xaopa), 
since they are not disturbed by their opposites, in the same way that rest is 
not disturbed by motion. Interestingly, Plotinus also mentions beauty in this 
context, explaining that it is not mixed with something not beautiful, but is 
everywhere in beauty (v.8.4.11-15). This can be taken to mean two different 
things: First, since everything is everything else in the Intellect, everything is 
also beauty. In this sense, beauty is everywhere in beauty (cf. v.8.4.14-19; and 
Rolof 1970, p. 50).^? Second, it could be interpreted as implying that there can- 


38  Foradiscussion of this understanding of Egyptian writing or temple drawings cf. de Keyser 
1955 and Kalligas 2013, com. ad v.8.6.1-9. 

39 There is also a polemical motif running through in this whole section, since copla was— 
in a sense—considered the cause of evil by the Gnostics, or, at least, her fall led to the 
generation of evil. Of course, this made no sense to Plotinus. His claim that a correct 
understanding of wisdom is central to remaining faithful to Plato’s legacy is thus also 
aimed at the Gnostics. For a more detailed analysis of this layer of the text, see Darras- 
Worms 2018, pp. 25-27, 30-31 and 37-41. 

40 The meaning of beauty being everywhere in beauty will be further refined in section 6.4. 
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not be matter in Intellect, since, up to this point, Plotinus had connected beauty 
to form in contrast to the ugliness of matter. Therefore, if there were matter in 
the Intellect, beauty would be in something not beautiful. Things are, however, 
more complicated here and Plotinus addresses this issue in treatise 11.4 On Mat- 
ter. 

Matter surely cannot be a part of Intellect, if we understand it to be some- 
thing undefined (ddptotov) and shapeless (cuopgov), while claiming that the 
forms are simple and cannot contain anything of this sort (cf. 11.4.2). However, 
Intellect is not merely simple but also diverse. Therefore, this question requires 
an enquiry of its own. Plotinus begins by urging us not to despise automatically 
everything that is undefined and implies shapelessness. In some cases, a thing 
of this kind might give itself to what is above it, as a soul gives itself to Intellect, 
in order to receive form from it and become perfected by it. If the matter in the 
sensible world is a substrate (bmoxetuevov) of incessant change, this cannot be 
the case of intelligible matter because in Intellect everything has and always 
has had the same form. It cannot change into anything else, because every- 
thing is already everything else. Intelligible matter is never shapeless (cf. 11.4.3). 
It is only in our minds that we separate all form from a substrate and claim 
that the residual substrate is something undefined and shapeless. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to presuppose a substratum even in Intellect, since there 
must be something shared by all the forms, namely, intelligible matter, as well 
as something else which differentiates them, their individual forms. We should 
therefore imagine this unique unity of Intellect as varied and endowed with 
many shapes (cf. 11.4.4). The intelligible matter receives an intelligible, defined 
life when it is formed, whereas the matter in the bodies is merely a decorated 
corpse. In this sense, intelligible matter is something true (&Anfıvöç) and sub- 
stantial or, as Plotinus puts it, correcting himself, formed matter as a whole is an 
illuminated substance (negwtiopévy oùcia). The principle (dey) of such mat- 
ter is Otherness (€Tepörnç) and first movement (7pwm xtvyots), which create 
it and which one might attempt to identify with the highest genera (cf. 11.4.5, 
chapter 4 and sections 6.3-6.4). Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
intelligible matter is something ugly only when we in our minds separate it 
from the forms and contrast it with them, while, in reality, there is always a 
formed, living substance. In this sense, intelligible matter should not be con- 
sidered something that could cause beauty in Intellect not to be in beauty, for 
it is itself beautiful, because it is simple (&xAf) and has the form of Intellect 
(vooetdng; cf. V.1.3.21—25). 
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3.44;, Beauty and Being 

In addition to its being everywhere in beauty, Plotinus introduces a further 
important characteristic of tò xoAóv. There is a mutual conditionality or even 
identity of being and beauty. Plotinus explicitly states that they are of one 
nature (qóctc) and that deficiency in beauty (£v và yap droXeupOfjvot tod xo.o0) 
implies deficiency in being (¿Meine xai t) odcia) and vice versa. Moreover, as 
beauty is the object of erotic desire, so too is being, and beauty is such an object 
because it is being. Plotinus demonstrates the identity of being and beauty in 
sensibles. They become more beautiful the more they participate in a form— 
for beauty was identified with the reign of form—which also means the more 
they exist (cf. v.8.9.36—47). 

The identification of beauty and being that Plotinus introduces here is of 
great importance. If we consider what it means for a thing to be, we should be 
able to conclude what it means to be beautiful. Plotinus considers this ques- 
tion in treatise V1.9 On the Good or the One. Everything that can in any sense be 
said to be (7&vTo td övta [...] xai dou ónwooðv Aéyetar Ev tots odo elvat), exists 
according to the first section of this treatise by one (xà evi &ctty övta; cf. v1.9.1.1- 
2). Plotinus illustrates this thesis by showing that it applies to different kinds 
of beings.*! Discrete entities (Stectx0¢), such as an army, a choir or a flock, are 
what they are only insofar as they are unities (cf. V1.9.1.4-6). The same can be 
said about things having a continuous magnitude (ovveyxf peyéðn), i.e. a contin- 
uous body, like a house or a ship. If they are dissolved into parts, i.e. if they lose 
the unity they had (they are called ëv éyovta), then they are no longer what they 
were (cf. v1.9.1.5-10). The last example taken from bodily entities are organ- 
isms such as plants or animals, which are also said to exist in virtue of being 
one (they are called ëv óvra) on the same grounds as before, i.e. that they cease 
to exist as plants or animals when broken down into multiplicity (cf. v1.9.1.10— 
14). Plotinus claims, however, that even things such as the health of a body, 
the beauty of a soul or virtue* are things because they possess unity: "There 
is health when the body is brought together into one order, and beauty when 
the nature of the one (ý tod &véc qoctc) holds the parts together; and the soul 
has virtue when it is unified into one thing (sig ëv) and one agreement (sic iav 
öyoloylav)” (VI.9.1.14-17). 

I mentioned these passages in section 2.3, when analysing similar statements 
made in treatise 1.6. It was said there that a sensible thing becomes united and 


41 Plotinus adopts here distinctions made by the Stoics. Cf. svF 11, 366-368 and 1013 and the 
discussion of Meijer (1992, pp. 68-97). 

42 These examples are also of Stoic origin. Cf. svF 111 278 and Meijer's discussion (1992, 
pp. 68-97). 
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ordered by participating in a form insofar as the formative principle dominates 
in matter. Moreover, these theses were connected with Plotinus' rejection of a 
non-distributive notion of beauty, i.e. his insistence that, if a formative princi- 
ple dominates in a body, it unites its parts and that in order to do this, the parts 
must themselves become united. In this sense, beauty is distributed from the 
whole of a body to its parts if a formative principle takes hold of this body. The 
present identification of beauty and being supports these conclusions because: 
1) a unified thing becomes what it is through the domination of a form that 
unites all of the parts of the constituted whole; 2) this same form simultane- 
ously makes the whole beautiful; and 3) both the being and the beauty are 
distributed to all of the parts, because a whole cannot consist of non-existing, 
i.e. non-beautiful, parts.^? The identification of being and beauty is therefore 
enabled here by the fact that both are primarily Intellect and that both are 
connected with being a unified multiplicity (cf. Halfwassen 2003, pp. 88-89). 
However, the distinction between them, if there is one, is not clear in v.8 and I 
will enquire into it later (see sections 4.4 and 7.3). 

As was already the case with the beauty of soul and virtue, Plotinus main- 
tains the connection of beauty, being and unity even above the level of bodies. 
Furthermore, in v1.g, he goes on to ask whether it is the soul that provides the 
one and whether it is the one that is sought. His answer is, of course, negative. 
The soul rather gives what it itself does not have or is not. It does so by looking 
to the one that is above it, i.e. to Intellect (cf. v1.9.1.17-26). The different degrees 
of being, and consequently also of beauty, therefore correspond to the degree 
of unity of a thing. A soul exists more fully than bodies do, it is more beautiful 
than they are, and it correspondingly possesses a different unity—it is not com- 
posed of parts, like bodies are, but nonetheless “there are very many powers in 
it, reasoning, desiring, apprehending, which are held together by the one as bya 
bond" (v1.9.1.40-42). Intellect, being and beauty itself constitute a unity in mul- 
tiplicity of an even higher grade. Different beings in the Intellect differ by their 
powers (Suvéuets), but are, at the same time, one manifold power (pĝ Süvoıç 
TOM}; V.8.9.17-18), a universal power (Sdvapis nca) extending to infinity and 
powerful to infinity (cig repov lo0co, ei dretpov ĞE Suvapevy; V.8.9.25—26). Intel- 
lectis, in other words, a unity where all the parts are all the other parts and the 


43 On the other hand, if we take into account the above-mentioned parts of treatise 11.9 (cf. 
section 3.2), Plotinus does admit that some parts of bodies are less beautiful or even ugly, 
but only if these are taken on their own, i.e. not as parts of a whole, but as wholes them- 
selves. In this case, it is possible to conceive of less beautiful or even ugly bodily parts, 
because they do not, in fact, exist on their own (e.g. an ugly nose), but only as parts of a 
larger whole, and, as such, are indeed beautiful. 
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whole. The identification of being and beauty and their connection with unity 
also supports the thesis that the primary seat of beauty is in Intellect. 


3.4.8 How Can We Contemplate the Beauty of Intellect? The Phaedrus 
Myth 

By the end of v.8, Plotinus attempts to combine: 1) his previous description of 
the enormous unity and multiplicity of Intellect (cf. sections 3.4.2—5) with 2) 
the outcomes of his analysis of Intellect's beauty (cf. sections 3.4.6—3.4.7) and 3) 
one of the leading questions of the treatise “how is it possible for anyone to con- 
template the beauty of Intellect?” (cf. v.81.5-6). This overlap of perspectives 
is mediated by the myth in Plato's Phaedrus (246e—249d; see further Darras- 
Worms 2018, pp. 29-34), according to which the souls follow one of the twelve 
gods on their ride across the heavens. Among the gods, Zeus is the supreme 
leader, arranging and governing everything. However, since the souls of the 
gods’ followers are different from those of the gods themselves, the former are 
only able to get a glimpse of the true beings and their beauty, seeing them 
only partially and with difficulty. Plotinus emphasises in this image that some 
souls are, in fact, unable to withstand the sight of beauty, since it shines so 
brightly that the eyes of the one who looks hurt, as if that person were gaz- 
ing directly at the sun. In this sense, the beauty of the forms may even terrify 
the soul (cf. v.8.10.4-10). However, for those who can withstand its intensity, 
beauty manifests itself in multiple forms, e.g. as justice itself or temperance 
itself. In other words, Plotinus claims, in the spirit of Plato, each individual 
at first sees Intellect from the perspective of his or her own nature. Only the 
best—i.e. those who have glimpsed much of Intellect: the gods themselves 
and the souls in Zeus’ retinue—ultimately manage to see the true nature of 
beauty (cf. v.810.1-4 and 16-2244). This is why they do not behold Intellect only 
partially, but as the unity of the parts and the whole, seen all at once. More- 
over, they see it in themselves, or rather they become this sight which sees 
itself, since they assimilate themselves to the beautiful. Plotinus illustrates this 
thought with an image, which preserves the verticality of spiritual motion: in 
assimilating itself to Intellect, the soul becomes beautiful, like people who, in 
climbing mountains, take on the colour of the soil there. As usual, however, 
Plotinus immediately corrects his analogy: beauty is the colour of Intellect, 
that is, everything in Intellect is colour and beauty which permeates everything 
(cf. V.8.10.22-31). 


44 With H-S? and Gerson et al. (2018), I believe that the context requires us to supplement 7 
in line 16 with tod xoAo0 püaiç. 
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This correction allows Plotinus to better describe the unity of seeing beauty 
and becoming beauty. Such a distinction no longer exists in Intellect, because 
beauty can only be seen if one becomes beauty, but also because Intellect is 
of the nature of self-thinking. The difference between the beholder and what 
is beheld ultimately disappears, with the two poles becoming one (cf. V.8.11.1— 
24 and Hadot 1993, pp. 42-44). Further enhancing the already intense unity of 
Intellect, Plotinus even considers the suitability of talking about beholding it 
(pacts). He points out that, insofar as beholding implies a relationship to what 
is external, the activity of Intellect cannot be described in this way. It may be 
called 8pactc only if this is taken to mean non-physical self-perception (cüveaıç 
xoi cuvataOnctc; cf. V.8.11.19—24). Intellect is the model of beholding and, as such, 
it both beholds and transcends beholding. Uniting with Intellect or beauty is, 
in this sense, not an act of knowing. Rather, it is a return to one's own being. 
The unified being of the knower and the known is, however, knowledge par 
excellence, even though it may not seem so to the senses.^9 One must therefore 
internalise the beauty one sees and unite with it. Finally, Plotinus compares 
this unity of seeing beauty and being beautiful to being possessed by one of 
the Muses, when a person is controlled by a divine force, which communicates 
through them, that is, when the person is, and at the same time is not, this force 
(cf. v.810.31-43). The person is to the extent to which they become one with it. 
However, this person is not to the extent to which this force merely commu- 
nicates through them. Similarly, in Intellect one cannot speak of looking at an 
object, because the object beheld is itself the beholding subject, but one can 
speak of it, insofar as each thing in Intellect is distinct. 

Plotinus concludes this passage by suggesting that in order to contemplate 
the beauty of Intellect, one must assimilate to the god to whose retinue one 
belongs. This assimilation is interpreted as the internalisation of beauty and 
uniting with oneself that ultimately leads one to become aware of oneself as a 


45  Thisis, I think, suggested by the strange example of illness and health. Illness, according to 
Plotinus, is something external to man and this difference allows for a clear distinction, i.e. 
determination and knowledge. Health, by contrast, is something that essentially belongs 
to our being, something that we ourselves are, and therefore we often do not perceive it 
and are unable to grasp it firmly. However, it is clear that this metaphor is largely unsuit- 
able, because it implies clearer knowledge of the external than of the internal, whereas 
in fact it must be the other way around. Plotinus makes clear that the knowledge which 
Intellect has and is can be seen as dubious only from the perspective of sense perception, 
which is directed towards external objects. In other words, sense perception cannot right- 
fully be considered a judge in questions of being, which, according to Plotinus, is evident 
anyway from the fact that we can never look at ourselves entirely from the outside, though 
we do not doubt that we exist (cf. v.8.11.24—40). 
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part of Intellect. At first, Intellect is understood only partially, but in order to see 
its beauty, one must comprehend its wisdom, i.e. the immediate ordered acces- 
sibility of everything in everything. With this advance, one catches a glimpse 
of the bond of everything, the nature of beauty, that is the Good. 


3.4.9 The Otpavés—Kpévoc—Zets Myth 

Plotinus offers a further myth to express what one sees in Intellect and to ulti- 
mately reject the Gnostic disdain for the sensible world. One sees a god (9¢6¢) 
who painlessly gave birth to everything, who holds it in himself and who gov- 
erns and enjoys his beautiful descendants (tóxoç x&Aöç), with whom he is iden- 
tical and creates a unique glow. This god, who is called Cronus laterin the text, is 
Intellect itself. Like the mythical character it is satiated or full of its children, i.e. 
the forms.16 Of all of Cronus’ descendants who are said to be siblings (&8eApoi), 
Zeus, the youngest son (Satatog nats), emerges of necessity, and is here clearly 
identified with soul (cf. Kalligas 2013, com. ad v.8.12.7-15 and Beutler-Theiler's 
com. ad v.8.12.1). Zeus resembles his father in the same way as a picture resem- 
bles its model, and he himself brings about the creation of another cosmos, 
i.e. the sensible one, which he rules. Cronus provides beauty to Zeus, i.e. soul 
has a trace of Intellect in itself (iyvog adtod, scil. toô 000) and is beautiful pre- 
cisely for this reason (ToüTW £cl xov) THY pow). Aphrodite, who is identified 
with the world soul,*? continues in her intensive participation in Intellect and 
is correspondingly beautiful. Individual souls, by contrast, can both increase 
and decrease their degree of participation in Intellect and can thus become 
more or less beautiful (cf. v.8.13.12-22). 


3.5 The Oüpavöç —Kpövoç —Zeüç Myth: Consequences for Beauty and 
the Good 


In the final section of v.8, Plotinus draws on his firmly established position 
that beauty is Intellect itself, together with the mythological vocabulary of the 
theogony, in order to ultimately refer to the Good itself. He begins by repeating 


46 According to v.1.7.36 (and, of course, already according to Plato's Crat. 396b), it is even 
etymologically derived from the state of fullness of Intellect because it is xópoc voüç. Cf. 
also the analysis in relation to Hesiod's Theogony by Némec 2004 and Hadot 1981. 

47  Inthe Enneads, Aphrodite is typically associated with soul. Cf. treatises v1.9.9, 111.5 and 
the interpretations of Némec 2004, Karfik 2003 and Hadot 1981. I agree with Smith (2018, 
com. ad V.8.13.15) that Zeus is to be identified with the hypostasis Soul and Aphrodite with 
the world soul. 
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the claim that Intellect transfers rule over the sensible world to the soul, refer- 
ring to Intellect as Cronus, in accordance with his earlier identification of the 
soul with Zeus. It would be improper for so distinguished a god to be concerned 
with anything lower, and thus he “merely” remains calmly in himself, contem- 
plating his own beauty. Above him, however, there is still Uranus, the Good, 
which is explicitly said to be what does not belong to Cronus and is too great 
to be beautiful, once again implying that Intellect is the primary seat of beauty 

(cf. Darras-Worms 2018, pp. 22-23). Intellect is furthermore explicitly said to 

have remained beautiful in the primary sense (mpwtw¢ Eyes xaAöç). Cronus is 

therefore located in the middle (uexo&5), between Uranus and Zeus, the Good 
and the soul. Plotinus explains this intermediate position, on the one hand, in 
terms of its differentiation from the One (tf te Etepdotytt THs poc TO divo) &TTOTO- 

yg), and, on the other hand, in terms of the tie that binds it (và dveyovtt dd 

TOÜ pet’ adtov mpóc TO KATE Secu) and makes it superior to soul (cf. v.813.1— 

15). Its intermediate position therefore derives from its being a specific kind of 

unitas multiplex.18 

Thus, there are two reasons why Intellect is said to be beautiful in the pri- 
mary sense: First, there is nothing that is not beautiful in Intellect, since every 
part of itis both the whole and all of the other parts, such that beauty is, in this 
sense, everywhere in beauty. Even the intelligible matter, the offspring of Oth- 
erness and first movement, as something always formed and living a defined 
and intelligible life, can be said to be beautiful and does not hinder beauty in 

Intellect from being everywhere in beauty (cf. section 3.4.6). Second, Intellect 

lies precisely between what can be called the deficiently beautiful and what is 

more than beautiful (cf. v.8.8.5 and 1315). 

In addition to the Oüpavöç—Kpövoç—Zeüç myth, treatise v.8 addresses the 
relationship of beauty to the Good in two other places: 

1) In v.8., Plotinus assumes that beauty of the Intellect is a run-up (pp) 
towards the Good. However, having more carefully considered sections 
v.810-n (cf. section 3.4.8), it is now possible to take this interpretation 
slightly farther. From the perspective of soul, the nature of beauty, i.e. the 
Good, appears last in Intellect, since it is, as it were, the bond holding 
everything together (cf. Phd. 99c5-6). 

2)  v.8.81-5 claims that Intellect is what is beautiful in the primary sense 
(xaxAdv o0v mewtw¢) and that the Good does not want to be beautiful (0082 


48 o See also the analysis of Hadot (1981), who shows how Plotinus merges the motifs of the 
binding in chains, castration and swallowing of Cronus' children, and how he transforms 
them in order to weaken the violent impression caused by the myth. 
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xordv ¿éc elvat) because it precedes Intellect, confirming again that the 

primary seat of beauty is Intellect. 
Furthermore, treatise v.5, the next part of the Grofschrift, directly addresses 
the relationship between beauty and the Good.* It does so in section 12, which 
Pierre Hadot (1993, p. 74) uses as the foundation for his distinction between the 
gentle nature of the Good and the terrifying beauty of Intellect. In this passage, 
Plotinus states that the beautiful (i.e. Intellect) needs the Good but that the 
Good does not need beauty (cf. v.5.12.31-33). Compared to Intellect, the Good 
“is gentle (Yjrtoc) and kindly (rpoewvric) and gracious (&B8pöç)”, whereas “Beauty 
brings wonder ($&uBoç) and terror (ExmAnétc) and pleasure (ńðový) mingled 
with pain (&yaĝðóç)” (v.5.12.34—35, transl. modified). This distinction obviously 
refers to the desire of the ascending soul. However astonishing Intellect may be, 
the soul still feels pain, so to speak, because it has not yet achieved the ultimate 
goal of its desire, the Good. This distinction is already implied in the preced- 
ing passages of treatise V.5, where the Good is compared to a king sitting on a 
beautiful pedestal —which, in fact, actually hangs from him—and ruling over 
the inconceivable beauty of the procession unfolding before him. An increas- 
ing degree of regal dignity may be observed in this procession, but when the 
king himself is suddenly revealed, all of the spectators prostrate themselves 
before him and pray—or rather not all, because some of them have already 
left, because they thought they had seen enough (cf. v.5.3.3-15) or had merely 
stuffed themselves in their gluttony with foods, because they considered these 
more real than the god whom they came to celebrate (cf. v.5.1112-16).9? Ploti- 
nus also stresses in V.5.3.15-21 that such a king rules over his own kind and is 
not alien to it. 

In v.5.12, Plotinus gives three more reasons for differentiating the Good from 
the beautiful. First, the Good is longed for by everyone, as if by a divine instinct 
(drtopavtevouct), and it is something without which nothing can exist. It is 
present even to those who are asleep, although they are, of course, not aware 
of it. However, when they do become aware, they recognise the Good as some- 
thing that is always already present, such that it is never terrifying. Beauty, on 
the other hand, is something which must first be seen, in order to arouse long- 
ing, £poc, and when we behold it, it terrifies us and causes pain. Therefore, as 


49 Treatise v1.7[38] from the same creative period deals with the relation of beauty to the 
Good in much more detail and will thus be discussed separately in chapter 6 (for the rel- 
evant passages see section 6.6). 

50 The metaphor is of course slightly different as compared to v.5.3. Here, people do not see 
the god at a festival, whereas in v.5.3 they do not see a king. The point is, however, the 
same. 
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Gerson (2013, com. ad V.5.12.15-17) points out, love of beauty is always con- 
scious (cuviqu) and thus implies differentiation of subject and object, which 
further shows that beauty cannot be the First. Moreover, Plotinus implies here 
that beauty makes us remember what lies above it, as its cause, whereas the 
Good does not, because it is recognised as always already present, i.e. in fact 
never forgotten. Therefore, Plotinus concludes, the fact that the desire for the 
Good is more ancient than the desire for beauty also shows that the Good is 
prior to beauty (cf. v.5.12.7—19). Second, whereas the Good is good for others, so 
that if one attains it, it suffices, beauty is beautiful for itself and not for the one 
who sees it. Therefore, it belongs only to the one who has it (cf. v.5.12.19—23). In 
other words, there is ultimately a difference in that the Good is good for others 
and not for itself (cf. v1.7.27 discussed in section 6.5 and Tornau 2011, com. ad 
V.5.12.19-24), whereas beauty is beautiful only for itself. As Kalligas (2013, com. 
ad v.5.1214-33) suggests, this could also be interpreted as connecting the Good 
with what is general (for all) and beauty with what is particular (for itself). 
Third, it never suffices to have the Good only apparently, whereas, for some 
people, this is enough in the case of beauty (cf. v.5.12.23-24). 

Having examined these passages from treatises v.8 and v.5, we now have a 
slightly more nuanced understand of the relationship of beauty and the Good. 
Even though it may seem in some passages of the Enneads that the primary 
beauty is not Intellect, but the Good, we must understand this as belonging to 
a context-dependent approach to the first principle, which reveals the Good as 
simultaneously beautiful and not beautiful (cf. section 6.6). The primary seat 
of beauty is Intellect, which received it from the Good. The latter is, in turn, 
beyond beauty. At the same time, since the Good is understood in the Platonic 
fashion as a bond embracing and holding together all things (cf. Phd. 99c5- 
6), and since beauty is this bond (unity) applied to all being (differentiated 
multiplicity), there is an intimate relationship between them, in the sense that 
the Good is the nature of beauty. Or rather, from a mythological perspective, 
Uranus is the father of Cronus. 


CHAPTER 4 


Unity, Multiplicity and the Highest Kinds 
(Treatise v1.2) 


Although certain details about the relationship of beauty to the Good remain 
unclear, the enquiry has thus far led to a relatively clear identification of Intel- 
lect as the primary seat of beauty, an identification which is linked with its 
specific unity and multiplicity. In section 3.4.4, I sketched five interconnected 
reasons for why the Intellect has this unique characteristic. One of these rea- 
sons, the mp@ta or yuéytoca yévy, will be the topic of this chapter, in which I 
shall seek a deeper understanding of the unity and multiplicity of Intellect, and 
thus also of its beauty. I shall start in section 4.1, by identifying the question of 
the unity and multiplicity of Intellect and its highest kinds as the central topic 
of treatise VI.2, proposing an interpretation of Plotinus’ quest for the peyiota 
yevn as a search for genera that are also principles. In section 4.2, I shall exam- 
ine Plotinus’ answer to the question of the number and nature of the highest 
kinds, namely that they are five: Being, Motion, Rest, the Same and the Other. In 
section 4.3, I shall then turn to Plotinus’ reasoning for why the one should not 
be counted among the highest kinds. His thoughts on this issue provide some 
clues about how to distinguish the one from Being. At the same time, however, 
he insists that they have a close relationship: Being and the one are to be con- 
sidered siblings, as it were. In section 4.4, I shall provide a tentative summary of 
the results so far and start to link these conclusions to the question of beauty. 
In particular, the metaphor of closeness to the Good might be read as implying 
that the highest kinds (or Being, as their representative) are the most beauti- 
ful “part” of Intellect. Finally, section 4.5 will summarise and discuss the brief 
section at V1.6.18, where Plotinus considers whether beauty is to be counted 
among the highest kinds. In doing so, he sketches several options for how we 
can understand beauty. Each of them might be read as a partial insight that 
should be integrated into the correct conception of beauty, which is, of course, 
Plotinus' own conception. 


44 The Focus of v1.1-3 and the Quest for the Highest Kinds (V1.2.1-3) 


The topic of Enneads v11-3 is the number of kinds into which the one-being, 
i.e. the Intellect, is divided (cf. v1.11.6—7). Treatise v1.1 is devoted to refuting the 
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Peripatetic and Stoic doctrines of categories. The Stoic position is, in essence, 
considered to be completely wrong (cf. v1.1.25-30), while the Peripatetic teach- 
ings are adapted to the sensible world, where they have their place, albeit in a 
modified form and reduced in number (cf. v1.3). As Plotinus clearly states at the 
very beginning of the treatise, the Peripatetics do not apply categories to intel- 
ligible being, i.e. to that which truly exists (cf. v1.1.1.19-30). Therefore, the kinds 
of the intelligible being, i.e. the highest genera, must be examined in their own 
right. As Plotinus indicates, it is of importance whether these genera are to be 
considered principles (&px&i) or simply beings (övta; V1.1.1.13-14). This enquiry 
is then carried out in V1.2, which presents the richest account of Plotinus' adap- 
tation of the doctrine of the uéytoca ye from Plato's Sophist. 

Plotinus' starting point is that being is not one (as Plato and others have 
shown). As a result, we must determine how many kinds we must posit and in 
what way. This enquiry concerns what is called “being” as opposed to “becom- 
ing’, i.e. the realm of intelligible forms (cf. v1.2.1.14—20). This formulation of the 
scope of the treatise brings us directly to the core of the enquiry into the unity 
and multiplicity of Intellect. The thesis that being is not simply one means 
that Intellect does not possess complete unity or, more precisely, is not as thor- 
oughly one as the One is, since it is also always multiple. To ask about how many 
kinds of being there are is, in this sense, to ask about the essential multiplicity 
of Intellect, but its unity will nonetheless also come under consideration. That 
Plotinus himself understands his enquiry in this fashion can be demonstrated 
by the way in which he specifies the meaning of the claim “being is not one" 
For him, this does not mean that being is infinite (repov), but rather that it is 
number (dti6yóc; cf. VI.2.2.1-3), i.e. at the same time one and many or “a richly 
variegated one keeping its many together in one" (tt mo1xtdov £v xà TOMd Eig Ev 
Éyov; VI.2.2.3). As such, it must in some way be unified by a limited number of 
highest kinds that resemble elements in this respect! out of which the intelli- 
gible cosmos is constructed.? In other words, the kinds Plotinus is looking for 
cannot be mere genera (yevy), in the sense of that under which lesser genera, 
species and individuals fall (cf. v1.2.2.12—13), but must simultaneously be prin- 
ciples (&pxai), out of which being is composed and from which the whole of 
being is derived (¿x ToüTWv tò 8Xov ómápyst cf. VI.2.2.13-14).3 The question of 
the number of kinds and the manner in which they are posited or in which they 


1 In VL2.247, they are referred to only as véccopec (four), but later explicitly as otowyeta; cf. 
VI.2.3.22. 
Cf. the use of güdracıç in v1.2.2.10 and otv0ectg in V1.2.2.29. 
On this point, see Horn's discussion (1995, pp. 136-143) of the alternative options and the 
defence of the genera-archai model against Wurm's objections (1973, pp. 221-233). 
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(co-)exist, is thus narrowed down to an enquiry into the number and mutual 
differences of genera that are, at the same time, principles (cf. v1.2.2.27—31). 

Moreover, the enquiry into this richly variegated one is to be understood as 
an enquiry into a plurality of kinds that derive from one, or rather from the One 
(ùg Ev; cf. v1.2.2.5-6). The unity and multiplicity of Intellect is, in this sense, not 
only determined by the highest kinds, but is to be found in these genera them- 
selves, i.e. we must ask how these kinds are one and many. The plurality of the 
highest kinds is considered necessary, among other reasons, because a single 
genus would be unable to create plurality by itself, i.e. to give rise to all of the 
forms of Intellect (cf. v1.2.2.34—46). At the same time, it is not by chance (xoà 
TÜV) that there are several such kinds. Therefore, they are somehow derived 
from a one (&p' &vóc), but from a one that is transcendent (énéxewa), i.e. from 
the One (cf. v1.2.3.1-9). If we are to consider the relation of the kinds to one- 
being, i.e. to Intellect itself, Plotinus explains, we must take them as something 
like its parts (oiov k€pn) or elements (oiov ototyetx), but only as “something like" 
them, because they appear as parts or elements to us only in our thinking (ézt- 
vota). In themselves, however, they are a single nature (pia pdotg; cf. v1.2.3.20-31 
and also v1.2.8.30-38). 


4.2 Establishing the Five Highest Kinds (v1.2.4-8) 


Having further specified the question in this way, in v1.2.4 Plotinus begins his 
enquiry into the highest kinds themselves. He draws a contrast between bodies, 
which are multiform, composite and various, and soul, in which there is no spa- 
tial separation of parts and no magnitude. Consequently, if we have correctly 
understood what soul is, we should ask the opposite question “how can it be 
many?” instead of "how is it one?" The question about the unity and multiplic- 
ity of soul, formulated more precisely as an enquiry into a single nature that 
is many (pia dots rod), should also reveal the truth about the genera we are 
looking for (cf. v1.2.4.1-35). The one from which bodies come, soul, is itself more 
one than these bodies, which also signifies that it possesses a higher degree of 
being (cf. v1.2.5.7—8). Nevertheless, it is not the absolute One, but a sort of plu- 
rality which is one (1Af80c Ev, cf. V1.2.5.910). The plurality of soul is based, on 
the one hand, on its activity in relation to other things (cf. v1.2.5.14-15) and, on 
the other hand, on its contemplative activity in relation to itself. This activity 
breaks down its unity, so to speak, with the result that it manifests as many. 
In describing the being of soul, Plotinus says that it is life, in opposition to the 
being of a stone, and that life and being are one in soul. Moreover, soul's act of 
self-contemplation may be described as its movement (cf. v1.2.6.6—20). More 
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precisely, its being as life is movement, because Being (and life) in the Intellect 
is also Movement (cf. v1.2.7.1-8).^ 

Plotinus goes on to subsume life—that of all soul, but also that of Intellect— 
under the genus of Movement, which he claims must be posited in Intel- 
lect along with Being (petà tod övToç), i.e. not under it (076 tò dv) or over it 
(Eni TG dvtt; cf. v1.2.71—18). Plotinus once again reminds his readers that it 
is our understanding that separates these two kinds, Being and Movement, 
although they are actually one in Intellect (cf. v1.2.7.7—9, or “one nature”, püciç, 
in VI.2.7.18-20). Movement is the life and actuality of Being (Cw, évépyeta; 
cf. V1.2.748, V1.2.7.34-36), the being of Being (aùtoð tod elvou, scil. tod övTOÇ; 
O.G.; cf. V1.2.7.36) and it makes it perfect (véAstov; cf. v1.2.7.25-27). Nonethe- 
less, our thought does not separate them arbitrarily, because they can, in fact, 
be separated in what comes after them, as in a portrait of a man (cf. VI.2.7.9—14). 
Moreover, the attempt to separate them in our reasoning is never really possi- 
ble, because Being always appears when we think Movement and vice versa. 
Consequently, we should rather say that both the form of Movement and the 
form of Being are a “double one" (8trAo0v £v) in our thought (cf. v1.2.7.20—24). 
Plotinus now claims, with reference to Plato’s Soph. 248a12, that it would be 
even stranger not to posit Rest along with Being, than it would be not to intro- 
duce Movement into Being, because Being always exists in the same state and 
in the same way (cf. v1.2.7.25—28). Rest, as the third genus, must be separated 
from Being and Movement, although they are actually one, or rather one-many, 
and Intellect thinks them simultaneously (cya; cf. v1.2.8.2—3). Otherwise, Rest 
would be the same as Being and even as Movement (cf. v1.2.7.31-45). Further- 
more, Intellect in reality thinks all three of them separately (xwpiç; cf. v1.2.8.1—2 
and v1.2.8.2-3). There is, on the one hand, activity (£vépyetwx) and Movement 
(xivyots) in Intellect's thinking and, on the other hand, substance (odct«) and 
Being (16 öv), since it thinks itself as that from which this activity comes and 
towards which it is directed. Being, as that which is most firmly established 
(&8potóvorrov) among all beings, caused Rest to exist and came to be that from 
which the thinking starts and where it ends (cf. v1.2.8.12-23). In this sense, Plot- 
inus concludes, “the Form (i8£a) at rest is the defining limit (7€paç) of Intellect, 
and Intellect is the movement of the Form" (v1.2.8.23-24). 


4 Theclaim that there is movement, life and intellection in the Intellect is, of course, derived 
from Plotinus’ understanding of Plato's Soph. 248e—249d. It is said there that it would be 
a dreadful thing to claim that motion, life, soul and thought are not present in what is 
completely. For a discussion of Plato's Sophist, see de Rijk 1986; for its place in the trilogy 
Theaeteus—Sophistes—Politicus, see Klein 1977; for a systematic discussion, cf. Sayre 2005; 
and for its influence on Plotinus, cf. Gerson 2013 and Perl 2014. 
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If we try to think these genera, we distinguish them as three different kinds. 
By contrast, if we try to posit them as they are in Intellect, we collect them into 
unity or sameness. Distinguishing and mingling the three kinds is, according 
to Plotinus, based on two other genera that must be posited along with these 
three, namely the Same and the Other (cf. v1.2.8.28—44). Hence, we end up with 
five genera: Being, Motion, Rest, the Same and the Other? which mutually con- 
dition each other and which are all-pervading, in the sense that all other forms 
are particular instantiations of them (cf. v1.2.8.42—50). It is not possible to think 
any of the kinds without the others, because each of them must exist (i.e. par- 
take in Being), exist as itself and be differentiated from the other kinds (i.e. 
partake in the Same and the Other), and think and be thought (i.e. partake in 
Movement and Rest). Similarly, all of the other forms in Intellect must partake 
in these genera. Each individual form's being, sameness, otherness, motion and 
rest are particular, in the sense of each individual form being what it is in rela- 
tion to all of the others. 

Note how Plotinus tries to simultaneously claim that, on the one hand, the 
highest kinds are by their own nature one, divided only by our thought, and, 
on the other hand, that Intellect thinks all of them separately and that their 
difference is essential to them, since the Other is one of the highest kinds. This 
ambiguity reflects the extent of their unity. In comparison to the Good, how- 
ever, they are many (see section 4.3). 


4.3 Is the One To Be Counted among the Highest Kinds? (v1.2.9—11) 


Having established the five highest kinds, Plotinus raises a crucial question: 
how do we know that there are only these five genera and not others, such 
as one (tò £y), quantum (tò 7oGöv), quale (tò motdv), the relative (td 7pdç TL) 
or others, as proposed by earlier philosophers, such as Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers, with most of the kinds under consideration being Aristotelian cat- 
egories (cf. VI.2.9.2-6 and later a complete list of categories in V1.2.13-16). 
Plotinus first addresses the one as a candidate for being an additional kind 
in VL2.9. These passages are of the utmost importance for us, because they 
examine the relation of the highest kinds and the whole of Intellect to the 
one. 


5 For a discussion of the strange passages V1.2.8.39, VI.2.15. 1, VI.2.19.1, VL.2.19.7 and VL2.21.2, 
which speak of fewer kinds, see Hoppe 1965, pp. 78-80. 
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Asa first step, we must distinguish between the One, on the one hand, which 
is absolutely one (7&vrwç £v), which is added to nothing (uydév &Mo mpdce- 
ott) and which therefore cannot be a genus, and one-being (tò ëv dv), on the 
other hand, which is added to being (tò npocóv tà vt; cf. VI.2.9.5-10). Nev- 
ertheless, it cannot be a genus either, as Plotinus shows by exploring differ- 
ent options for how it would be possible to rank the one among the highest 
kinds: 

1) Theoneasa potential genus would not be primarily one, since each high- 
est kind must be primarily what it is, just as Being is the primarily existent. 
However, the One is primarily one, so that the one as genus cannot fulfil 
this requirement (cf. v1.2.9.8-10). 

2) Theoneis not and cannot be differentiated in itself (48.4popov öv adtob). A 
genus, however, is differentiated because it creates species. In this sense, 
the one as a genus would destroy itself, because it would also be many. 
As Plotinus mentions in this passage, Intellect allows differentiations in 
Being, but not in the one. Or perhaps we should strengthen this statement 
and say that Being is necessarily many since it is essentially linked with 
all of the other primary kinds, whereas the one is not (cf. v1.2.9.10-18). 

3) Plotinus addresses a potential opponent, who might object that the one 
is a common term among the genera, since all of them are one. Moreover, 
according to this unknown opponent, perhaps an Aristotelising Platon- 
ist (cf. Aristotle Met. 1003b22-27), such a common one is to be identified 
with being. However, Plotinus objects that being cannot be a common 
term, in the sense of a superordinate genus. Being exists primarily, while 
all the other kinds exist in a different way. The same is true for the one 
(cf. v1.2.9.18—23). 

4) Ifthe opponent introduces the one as a kind that is not superordinate to 
the other kinds, but still identical with being, then the one is nothing but 
a different name for being (cf. v1.2.9.23—25). 

5) If the opponent insists that each of the kinds is one, then he designates 
a nature in this way. Either this nature will be a particular one (qot t1¢) 
or, if he understands the one as a nature generally, he must refer to the 
One itself, which is not a genus. And if it is the one which is with being 
(Tò TH Óvct cuvóv, scil. tò £v; O.G.), it cannot be one primarily (cf. v1.2.9.25- 
29) as was explained at the very beginning (see the first point above) and 
as Plotinus repeats once again (cf. V1.2.9.29—33). 

6) Plotinus proposes a rather confusing thought experiment in which we 
separate the one from being in our mind and try to think it as one of the 
following: prior to, simultaneous with or posterior to being. If it is prior, 
it will be a principle of being and thus the genus neither of being, nor of 
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the other kinds. If it is simultaneous with being, it will be simultaneous 
with everything, but a genus is not simultaneous. And if it is posterior to 
being, it cannot be a genus either, because a genus is prior (cf. VI.2.9.33— 
39). In the refutation of all three proposed options, Plotinus seems to 
make use of his unusual conception of the highest kinds as simultane- 
ously genera and principles. Genera as such are posterior to principles, 
while in themselves they are both prior to species and simultaneous with 
all species since they exist in them (cf. VI.2.12.1—15 and V1.2.19.13-18). Prin- 
ciples themselves are prior to all things as the source of everything, but 
as that from which everything is constructed (cf. the analogy with ele- 
ments above), they are at the same time simultaneous with everything. 
The highest kinds that are both genera and principles are a combination 
of the designation “prior” and “simultaneous”. Plotinus employs an inter- 
esting strategy in the discussion with his interlocutor here, in which he 
objects that his opponent thinks of the one either only as a principle (in 
cases where the one is prior to and simultaneous with being) or only as a 
genus (in the case where the one is posterior to being). In his refutation, 
Plotinus always places—perhaps exaggerated—emphasis on the lack of 
designation (prior or simultaneous) in each particular case. 

Plotinus now concludes his enquiry by highlighting the important similarities 
and differences between the one and Being. The one in being did, in a sense, 
fall out (otov ovvexrirTov) of the One together with Being, and Being is one 
since it is near to the One. On the other hand, Being is posterior to the One, 
and therefore can be and is in fact many (polla). This is why the one in being 
remains itself one and cannot be divided into parts and consequently cannot 
be a genus (cf. v1.2.9.39-43). Being, by contrast, is a genus, divisible and mul- 
tiple. It is important to notice, however, the following points: 1) the one is, in 
some sense, present in Intellect, i.e. not asa genus but remaining itself; 2) this 
one in being is produced by the One along with Being; 3) they are closely con- 
nected. 

A closer specification of the way in which the one in being is in Intellect is 
given in the next section (v1.2.10), where we find further reasons why the one 
cannot be a genus: 

7) Each particular form in Intellect as particular is not only one, but also 
many, and each form is one equivocally (cf. section 5.3). Therefore, the 
one cannot be a genus because it is not a common term and is predicated 
differently of different forms (cf. VL.2.10.1-6). 

8) Furthermore, truly predicating a genus of a thing prevents us from truly 
predicating the opposite of it. However, we can truly predicate both one 
and many of all forms and thus the one cannot be predicated of them as 
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their genus.® This is true not only of all forms, which in contrast to the 
highest kinds are here said to be “in every way many" (7dvTrwç 704), but 
also of the five highest kinds themselves. Plotinus even says that they are 
all one to the same degree as they are many (cf. v1.2.10.6—13). 

9) In this sense, Plotinus once again reminds us that the one as a genus 
would destroy itself (see the second point above). This time however, he 
reformulates the same argument and says that the one is not a number, 
but a genus is. A genus cannot be properly (xuptws) one since it is many. 
The one in being is one in number (cf. v1.2.10.13-16). Plotinus immedi- 
ately explains this claim with the analogy of the relation of the one to the 
numbers. On the one hand, the one is present in them; on the other hand, 
it is not present as their genus, but rather as their principle (in V1.2.10.35— 
38 this comparison is extended to the relation of a point to lines). In this 
sense, the one in being is present in all of the kinds, but only as their prin- 
ciple and not as their genus (cf. v1.2.10.16-23). The difference between the 
one and the other kinds is that the latter are both genera and principles, 
while the former is merely a principle. 

In the last passage of the tenth section, Plotinus sketches some other problems 

that would need to be dealt with, if the one were a genus, e.g. “how would its 

species differ from each other?" (cf. v1.2.10.23-29). He concludes that it is nei- 
ther necessary nor possible for the one to be a genus, because it is a principle. 

An attempt to incorporate it into the highest kinds leads to its being identified 

with Being, such that the former becomes merely a different name for the latter 

(cf. VL.2.10.29—43). 

Dwelling a bit further on the topic of how the one in being is in Intellect, 
Plotinus adds a new dimension to it when he asks how division (peptopóç) in 
Intellect works. First, he claims that the one is different in sensible and intelli- 
gible things, and that it is different even among individual sensibles or intelli- 
gibles (cf. v1.2.111-9). All things nevertheless imitate (uipettat) the One, insofar 
as they can. Their resemblance to the One depends on their distance from it. 


6 Itmustbe noted, however, that Plotinus does not have the same problem with the other high- 
est genera: the Same and the Other or Movement and Rest. He probably does not consider 
them opposites, as Plato had already suggested (cf. Soph. 256b). In this case, however, we 
could ask why the one and many must be considered opposites. Plotinus does not give an 
answer, but the tension between what is one and what is multiple is for him, in fact, the pri- 
mary opposition, although it is necessary to distinguish defined multiplicity, which is born 
from the One and interacts with unity, and utter multiplicity, which is conceived of as oté- 
pyas. Cf. also section 5.1. Similarly, the oneness of the One does not mingle with any kind of 
multiplicity, but only the one in being does. Cf. also sections 6.6 and 6.7. Moreover, the one 
in being has several subtypes. See my analyses of v1.2.1 below. 
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In this sense, being and Intellect are more one—or more truly (&An9éotEpov) 
one—than soul (cf. VI.2.11.9-12). Plotinus now claims, however, that it is not 
the same to be and to be one, or that these are the same only accidentally. An 
army and a chorus exist to the same extent as a house, although they are less 
one. To what extent a thing is one depends on how that thing’s one looks to 
the Good (7pöç &yadöv BAérew) and to what extent it attains the Good (xa6cov 
Tuyxdvel &yaðoð). In this sense, each thing wants not only to be, but to be with 
the good (petà Toü &yaBoğ; cf. v1.2.11.12-21). The One is, in this respect, at both 
extremities of all things: it is their source (tò dq’ of; all things deyetat &7r6 tod 
£v) and goal (tò eic 6; all things omevdet eic tò £v) and it even maintains every- 
thing in being (cf. v1.2.11.21—29). Being itself attains the one most fully, since it 
is nearest to the Good. We call it one-being to indicate its very close being with 
and towards the One (cqó8pa mpóc tò &yadöv ouvovala; cf. v1.2.11.31-38). Being 
has the one as its principle and goal (dpyn xoi véAoc). It is, however, one in a 
different sense than the One. The one in being allows for prior and posterior, 
as well as simple (&xA&) and composite (ctv9eta), beings to exist as different 
unities, similarly to the one which is different in itself, in a unit and in various 
numbers (cf. V1.2.11.38—49). 


44 Tentative Summary: The Unity and Multiplicity of Intellect in v1.2 


To summarise the outcome of my inquiry so far: The unity of Intellect may be 
based on the highest kinds, but they themselves are, at the same time, mul- 
tiple. Being is always multiple, so that Intellect in itself is the most unified 
multiplicity, i.e. it is “a richly variegated one keeping its many together in one" 
(V1.2.2.3) or a number (cf. VI.2.2.1-3). The highest kinds, Being, Motion, Rest, 
the Same and the Other which are themselves termed numbers (cf. V1.2.10.13— 
16), unite Intellect both as genera and as principles. This means that they are 
not only superordinate to all species which they produce (cf. v1.2.21), but also 
something resembling elements out of which all intelligibles are composed and 
from which the whole of being is derived. The highest kinds themselves are 
united not only by the fact that all of them imply all of the others, but also 
by being derived from the One (cf. v1.2.2.5-6 and v1.2.31—9). The one does not 
belong to the highest kinds for several reasons, of which Plotinus repeatedly 
highlights two: it would not be one primarily (since the primarily one is the 
One; cf. VI.2.9.8-10) and the one cannot be differentiated in itself (but a genus 
is because it creates species; cf. V1.2.9.10-18). This highlights the important dif- 
ference between the one that remains itself one and cannot be divided and 
being, which is necessarily many. Plotinus even says that a thing may be more 
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or less one, even if it has the same share in being, such that the overlap between 
them is only incidental (cf. v1.2.11.12-21). Nevertheless, the one and being did, 
in a sense, fall out of the One together: the one is present in the Intellect and 
being is one because it is near to the One (cf. VI.2.9.39—43). The presence of the 
one in Intellect is described as the presence of a principle (cf. v1.2.10.16-23), as 
opposed to the highest kinds, which are both principles and genera (V1.2.2.12— 
14). Each intelligible (and even each sensible thing) is one differently according 
to its closeness to the One and to its ability to imitate it (cf. v.2.11.5-12 and 
40-49). Being, as the closest intelligible, attains the one most fully and is con- 
sequently one-being (cf. v1.2.11.31-38). 

To return to my main question: how, then, is Intellect one and many? It is 
one as one-many and as the mutual interconnectedness of the highest kinds. 
The latter qua genera contain the rest of the intelligible forms and qua prin- 
ciples constitute them. At the same time, Intellect is one-many as Intellect, 
i.e. because it thinks and, moreover, because it thinks itself. Being, the most 
firmly established among all beings, thinks itself and, as thinking, is Motion, 
but motion that originates in Rest and comes to a stop in Rest (cf. v1.2.8.21— 
23). These three highest kinds, Being, Motion and Rest, are to be distinguished 
from each other through the Other and they constitute a unity through the 
Same. The unity of the two descriptions of Intellect's plurality can be observed 
in this formulation. What Intellect thinks is Being, while the act of thinking is 
Motion—but Motion that has Rest—and all three are grounded in the Same 
and the Other.’ 

Why, then, does Intellect think itself and why is it constituted as one-many 
in the plurality of the highest kinds which all refer to each other? Because it 
attempts to imitate the One in its own way, which is by thinking. This think- 
ing does not, however, reach the One itself, but is directed at the trace of it in 
being, ie. the one in being, which is a principle that is different from the One. 
If it holds that the closer a thing is to the One, the more it is one, and if beauty 
was correctly identified with unity in multiplicity, then the highest kinds might 
be said to be the most beautiful "part" of Intellect. Given that Plotinus some- 
times uses Being as a representative for the other kinds,® designating it as the 
most firmly established of all beings, Being is the beauty we sought in Intellect. 
Beauty cannot be the one in being, since the latter does not allow for multiplic- 
ity, but remains in itself. This consideration might serve as a more developed 


7 But Plotinus also tries to describe this unity from a different perspective in v.1.4. Hereto, cf. 
Atkinson 1983, pp. 96-98. 

8 Cfalso the discussion of the problem of two different notions of being in Horn 1995, pp. 119- 
120 and 127-128. 
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explanation for the identification of being and beauty observed elsewhere in 
Plotinus' works (cf. the discussion of v.8.9 in section 3.4.7).? 


4.5 Is Beauty To Be Counted among the Highest Kinds? (v1.2.17-18) 


If beauty is so closely connected to Being and, through Being, to all of the other 
highest kinds, we might ask whether beauty itself is to be counted among these 
kinds. This is precisely what Plotinus briefly considers in v1.2.8. After rejecting 
the Aristotelian categories as candidates for additional highest kinds (i.e. quan- 
tum, quale, relation, place, time, acting, being affected, having and being in a 
position in V1.2.13—16), Plotinus turns to other, this time more Platonic candi- 
dates: the beautiful (tò xaAdv), the good (tò &yaðóv), virtues (a perat), knowledge 
(&rietY)ux) and intellect (voüç; cf. VI.2.17.1-2). 

Plotinus considers several options for dealing with beauty. First, if what we 
mean by beauty is xaMovi, i.e. the One itself (cf. v1.7.33.20—22 and my discus- 
sion of it in section 6.6), then it cannot be a genus for reasons already men- 
tioned (cf. v1.2.18.1-3). Plotinus probably means by this above all the previous 
section, which rejected the Good as a primary kind because it is not predicated 
of anything (cf. v1.2.17.2—7) and because it is before being (ovcta, cf. v1.2.17.7—8). 
Then again, he may also be referring to the passages where one of the options 
under consideration was that the One is a genus. However, this option was 
rejected for the same reason, i.e. because the One is not added to anything 
(cf. v1.2.9.510). 

A second option would be to take beauty as referring to what shines, as it 
were (otov àrocx( ov), upon the forms (cf. again my discussion of this in sec- 
tion 6.6). But even so beauty could not be one of the highest kinds because 
it shines in a different way on different forms!? and because shining presup- 
poses the forms on which it shines (cf. v1.2.18.3—5). The third option would be 
to identify beauty with being (otcia). In this case, however, it would already be 
included in it, i.e. in the highest kind Being (cf. V1.2.18.5-6). The fourth option 
that Plotinus considers is to understand beauty as existing in relation to and 


9 But see section 5.4, where I discuss this question further. 

10 This part of the argument seems to be weak, with respect to the analysis performed in 
treatise v1.7. The fact that light shines on different forms does not, according to these 
passages, prevent us from being able to say that it is the same in each of these, although 
it enables each of these forms to be seen as different. Cf. sections 6.3, 6.4 and 6.6. The 
point here must therefore lie in the reason mentioned next, i.e. that shining presupposes 
forms. 
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affecting the observer (7&80ç moteiv; cf. vI.2.18.6—7). It seems that we must dis- 
tinguish two perspectives here: First, there is the observer directed towards the 
beautiful and the beautiful affecting this observer. This affecting is, however, 
according to Plotinus, an activity (tò évepyetv) and therefore motion, and even 
the activity of the observer, i.e. being directed towards the beautiful, is an activ- 
ity (évéoyetn) and therefore motion (cf. v1.217.7-8). As such, beauty would be 
included in the highest kind Motion. 

However brief this passage may be, it contains interesting revelations about 
beauty, mostobviously that beauty is not one of the highest kinds. However, the 
options for the different meanings that Plotinus considers attributing to beauty 
should also be noticed, or, more precisely, what this indicates for the recon- 
struction of his own notion of beauty. As I shall show (cf. section 6.6), under 
the name xoXovr, beauty may, in a sense, refer to the Good itself. It may also 
be identified with Being for the reasons given above. Furthermore, it is some- 
thing that shines, as it were, upon the forms, i.e. something which comes from 
the Good and stands for it, so to speak, in what comes after the Good. It does so 
in such a way that it affects all who see it and awakens motion in them (cf. sec- 
tions 6.4 and 6.6).! The impact which beauty has on the observer is something 
that has already been noticed. It arouses erotic desire, which is ambiguous: 
if not understood properly, it can bind the lover to the beautiful object, but 
if understood correctly, it motivates the lover to search for the true source of 
beauty. What the shining of beauty means is less clear here, but it will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in treatise V1.7 (see sections 6.4 and 6.6). For now, we 
may speculate that it perhaps captures the above-mentioned aspect of the cor- 
rect understanding of a beloved object. Only when the beloved is understood 
as an expression of a higher beauty, or perhaps even of the Good—i.e. when 
the lover sees it in the light of its source—will the lover avoid the fate of Nar- 
cissus and love truly. In this sense, true beauty comes from what is above and 
the light of the source enables a beautiful object to be seen as truly beautiful. 
The various meanings of beauty which Plotinus considers here might therefore 
be read as being, in some sense, relevant, but by themselves inadequate. They 
must be integrated into a broader conception of beauty, which will turn out to 
be Plotinus' own view. 


11 The notion of beauty as shining and awakening love is, of course, derived from Plato's 
Phdr. 249d-252c. 


CHAPTER 5 


Unity, Multiplicity and the Numbers (Treatise v1.6) 


The second reason for the specific unity and multiplicity of Intellect that I 
promised to delve into earlier (cf. section 3.4.4) was its structural delimitation 
by number. Naturally, I shall take as my focus in this discussion treatise v1.6 On 
Numbers. First, in section 5.1, I shall concentrate on the context of this treatise, 
i.e. its link to Ennead v.5. Then, in section 5.2, I shall discuss an unusual passage 
from V1.6 which uses a dative construction “t@ xoà", potentially implying the 
existence of a single form of beauty. However, I shall deny that this is the case. 
In the next section, 5.3, I shall briefly summarise how Plotinus proceeds in his 
contemplation of number, before arriving at the central passage v1.6.9—10. This 
passage is discussed extensively in section 5.4, where I shall try to elucidate the 
role of number in the generation of beings and to demonstrate its structural 
function. I shall argue that the epithets of àpi&uóc—i.e. fvwpévoç, eEeAnAtypevos, 
EV EXUTM XIvoüMevoç and mepiéyov— might be read as an interesting shorthand 
for Intellect's unified multiplicity. Finally, in section 5.5, I shall relate all of this 
to the question of beauty, following v1.618 where Plotinus identifies beauty 
with being a measure and suggests that beauty understood as number must 
be limited by its own agency. I shall also try to show that Plotinus' statement 
that the forms are beautiful as living beings is meant as a Platonist corrective to 
Aristotle's notion of divine life. Moreover, it might be read as suggesting a more 
positive appreciation for the role of multiplicity in the intelligible: if Intellect 
was not everything, but only something, it would probably be less beautiful. In 
discussing these issues, I shall, however, uncover a new trail that will lead us to 
chapter 6. 


5.1 The Context of the Quest for the Notion of Number (v.5.4—5 and 
v1.6.1) 


Plotinus also deals with the topic of unity and multiplicity in treatise v1.6 On 
Numbers, which is, as mentioned in the "Introduction" a sort of supplement 
to the Grofschrift elaborating on the discussion of number started in v.5.4— 
5. The main topic of treatise v.5 is the correct understanding of Intellect, its 
contents and its relation to the Good. Its focus is, however, explicitly on the 
question of unity and multiplicity. In v.5.1, Plotinus states that “we shall proceed 
to investigate how truth and the intelligible and Intellect are related [in this 
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unity-in-duality; added by Armstrong]: are they together in one and the same 
reality, but also two and diverse, or how are they related?" (v.5.1.35-38). In v.5.4, 
he is thus concerned with specifying the goal of the ascent to the One, which 
must be truly one (ëv övtwç) rather than one to the same degree as it is many or 
one by participation. This is, however, also the case of Intellect, as we have seen 
in VI.2.10 (cf. section 4.3). Even the slightest departure from the stillness of the 
union with the One is a progression towards duality (800) derived from the One, 
i.e. towards multiplicity, although the monad also comes into existence prior to 
it. Since what comes after the One is Intellect, these two principles, the monad 
and the dyad, must somehow be related to it, but we do not learn how in this 
passage. Instead, Plotinus briefly sketches some of the problems that he will 
deal with in treatise v1.6. What is the relationship of the monad to the dyad? 
It is not present in the dyad as a unit, nor is it an essential number (ovawdy¢ 
àptðuóç) which continually gives existence (6 tò &lvot &el mapéywy, scil. àpi&póc; 
O.G.), nor is it a quantitative number (6 tod 7tc00, scil. &pı84öç; O.G.), which 
under certain circumstances gives quantity (6 tò 109v, scil. àpi€yóc napéywv; 
O.G.). The relationship between the quantitative numbers, essential numbers 
and the One is described as well, but only briefly and enigmatically. Plotinus 
says that the nature which belongs to the quantitative numbers imitates the 
relationship of essential number to the One. But how, then, is the dyad one 
and how are its units one? Plotinus' short answer here is that they are one by 
participation in the first monad (petéyew Tiç Tpwmç, scil. kov&Soç). They par- 
ticipate in it in another way than the dyad itself does, just as different sensible 
things (e.g. an army or a house) are one in different ways. That said, are the 
units in various numbers then one in the same way or in a different way? And 
what about different numbers (cf. v.5.4.1—35)? 

In v.5.5, Plotinus continues with his preliminary remarks on the topic of the 
generation of numbers and beings. The One, he claims, remains the same (Lévet 
TO TPÖTOV TÒ a016) even if other things come into being from it. All beings par- 
ticipate (uecoAep ivo, uevipptc) in the One, though in different ways, while it 
gives them being (odcia) and makes them a sort of trace of itself in being (tyvoc 
tod &vóc; cf. V.5.5.12-14).! In a way analogous to how beings are generated from 
the One, there is another one which makes number (rotodvtog 8€ &Mov, scil. Toü 
&vöç; H-S). Number comes into existence on the model of such a one (xaT aùtó; 


1 A different interpretation of these passages is maintained by Slaveva-Griffin (2009, pp. 97- 
100), Horn (1995, pp. 250—251) and Nikulin (2002, pp. 88-89). They claim that the One gen- 
erates the monad through which all beings participate in the One. Plotinus' thought does 
indeed advance farther in this direction in v1.6, but the present passage does not say this. Cf. 
section 5.3. 
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cf. V.5.5.1-4). This other one is specified a few lines later to be the form (<ido¢) of 
number and called the monad (povág; cf. v.5.5.712). Plotinus himself, however, 
corrects this analogy. In contrast to the case of numbers, the One is sufficient 
to create beings, so that there is no need for the other one (cf. v.5.5.6—8), i.e. for 
the monad.? However, since v.5 precedes v1.6, and since, in V1.6.5.35—38, Ploti- 
nus does say that there is another one of this kind prior to forms, and that it is 
not the One, the direct participation model of all beings in the One might be 
challenged. Do they not rather participate in the One through the monad? One 
way of resolving this ambiguity might be to highlight the different contexts in 
which these claims are made in treatises v.5 and v1.6 (but also v.1), stressing the 
fact that Plotinus does not want to multiply the number of hypostases as the 
Gnostics do. Consequently, the direct participation model would be the only 
possibility. On the other hand, one could question the validity of the context 
argument, at least in the case of v.5 and v1.6, which are directly related both by 
their topic and by their chronological order. Moreover, the addition of a partic- 
ipated aspect of the One (like the monad) developed its own tradition in later 
Neoplatonism.? But is the monad then a new hypostasis? Probably not. Rather, 
it must have some specific function within the Intellect, like that of a principle, 
as we already know from treatise V1.2. Does it, then, connect all beings to the 
One? We shall return to this question later (cf. section 5.3). 

At this point, we can only speculate: the problem of whether all beings par- 
ticipate in the One directly or through a monad, seems analogous to the prob- 
lem of the participation of sensibles in the forms of Intellect. As we have seen 
(cf. section 2.3), there are passages in the Enneads which support the model of 
direct participation, and others that situate soul as an intermediary between 
Intellect and sensibles. In discussing this topic, I have tried to present both 
versions as compatible, such that placing soul as an agent of participation rep- 
resents a more developed version of the direct participation model, which, at 
the same time, more aptly captures the derivation of everything posterior to 
Intellect from it. Furthermore, when discussed in the context of other issues, 
the direct model may simply be more concise. Consequently, I would propose 
to adopt a similar attitude, i.e. to understand the version favouring the monad 
as a more developed account. At the same time, however, we ought to observe 


2 Similarly in v.1[10].5 Plotinus describes the One as the maker of number (6 tov àpi&póv ToLöv) 
and specifies this genesis as the defining of the indefinite dyad by the One itself. 

3 Cf. the discussion of this topic in Plotinus in Gerson 2013, pp. 120-121 and 134-135. Later Neo- 
platonists such as Iamblichus (Proclus, In Tim. 11 240.4-9) and Proclus (In Parm. 707.818) 
developed the distinction between participated aspects and the unparticipated monad. On 
this point, see Chlup 2012, pp. 99-111. 
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that the statements that support the idea of the direct activity of the One on 
the indefinite dyad better depict the derivation of Intellect from the One or 
may simply be used as a shortcut. 

From these introductory remarks, we can see that much is at stake here: 
not only the question of the unity of different entities and the clarification of 
the still-cryptic notion of substantial number, which ought, in some sense, to 
be the giver of existence, but also the question of its relation to the One, to 
the monad and to quantitative number. Treatise v1.6 deals with these topics, 
but approaches them from a new perspective. It starts with the more general 
question of how multiplicity (1A790ç) is to be understood and of whether innu- 
merable multiplicity (rAfj9oc àv&pi&pov) or infinity (&retpía) is a total falling 
away from the One (&nócvactc mavteAns, scil. tod Evdç; O.G.) and evil (tò xaxdv) 
and, if so, what consequences this has for our own value. Are we evil insofar 
as we are multiple (cf. v1.6.1.1-4)? Plotinus’ answer to this question involves 
making a distinction between: 1) multiplicity (7A480ç), which designates the 
pouring out of a thing from itself, its extension in scattering (exteivytoat cxtdva- 
yevov), its inability to tend to itself and its being utterly deprived of the one, and 
2) magnitude (4€ye9oç), which refers to the abiding of a thing in its outpouring 
(cf. v1.61.4-8). Magnitude might, in a sense, be considered dreadful (8sıv0v), 
because it is the product of a misguided seeking of itself outside itself or, as 
Plotinus puts it, of a desire (pects) to be great (ueya; cf. V1.6.1.8—16). Plotinus 
illustrates this with the dispersion of a whole, which gives rise to autonomous 
existence of its parts, but the whole itself perishes when its parts stop tending 
towards its one. In losing its one, a thing loses itself (cf. v1.6.1.17—23). 


5.2 Defined Multiplicity, Form of Beauty and the Indefinite Dyad 
(v1.6.1-3) 


An example of a defined multiplicity is the universe (tò àv), which is both 
beautiful and large (péya xai xoóv), due to the fact that it has been circum- 
scribed by one (epteAy@ Oy Evi) and not dispersed into infinity (cf. V1.6.1.23-25). 
At the same time, it is said to be beautiful through beauty (t@ xaA@) and not 
through its being large. On the contrary, its largeness would, on its own, be the 
source of ugliness and is itself quite disorderly and quite ugly (4&Mov dxoopov, 
pâov aicypov). It is in need of beauty, because it is large and its largeness is, as 
Plotinus puts it, the matter of beauty which brings order (xógpoç) into what is 
many (70A0; cf. v1.6.1.25—29). Plotinus brings this line of thought to a conclusion 
somewhat later when he says that multiplicity is not allowed to be altogether 
multiple (7&vw xAfj9oc), but is always unified (Yjvoxot) and, as such, both one 
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and many (ëv öv 7A79oç). It is worse than the One when compared to it, but 
because it turned back to the One and has one in itself, it preserves its majesty 
(ceyvöv; cf. VI.6.3.1-10). 

These passages explicitly confirm what we have discovered about beauty so 
far. The universe is said to be beautiful on account of its being circumscribed 
by one, while its largeness, representing its multiplicity, is rather the source 
of its ugliness. Beauty is thus connected with the presence of unity in multi- 
plicity, a unity which is itself worse than the One but has its own value and 
majesty when contrasted with utter multiplicity. At the same time, it is rather 
surprising that Plotinus uses beauty in the dative (t@ xaA@), which is standard 
in Plato for expressing the causation of an attribute of a sensible thing by a 
form (cf. locus classicus Phd. 100c—e). The impression that Plotinus is referring 
to the form of beauty is even strengthened by the statement that largeness is 
called the matter of beauty, once again implying that beauty is a form. Further- 
more, later on in V1.6.8, Plotinus speaks in the same spirit about the absolutely 
righteous, beautiful and all other such things (Sixctov adtd xai xardv xai öce KAO 
TOLÜTO; cf. VI.6.8.3—4), and, in v1.6.14, he explicitly claims, that a beautiful thing 
is beautiful by the presence of beauty (xaAdv xao0 napovoig, scil. garı xoAóv; 
O.G.) exactly as a thing that is white, one, two or just is that way on account of 
the presence of whiteness, the one, the dyad or the just (cf. v1.6.14.28—-30). 

In order to be able to evaluate these expressions for the purpose of recon- 
structing Plotinus' notion of beauty, let me first lay out the possible explana- 
tions: 1) Plotinus changed his mind and in treatise v1.6, he considers beauty to 
be a form among other forms, like those of whiteness, justice, the one or the 
dyad; 2) He did not change his mind and what is said here is the same as what 
is said in treatises 1.6 and v.8; 3) Plotinus is not speaking properly here and the 
presupposition of the existence of the form of beauty only serves dialectical 
purposes, but is not a claim to which he subscribes. 

Itseemsto me that the first option can be dismissed right away, because even 
if we were to accept some form of developmental theory of Plotinus' thought, 
it would still be strange that the existence of the form of beauty is not men- 
tioned in treatise v.8, which is very closely connected to v1.6. I do not see how 
the elaboration of the doctrine of numbers could lead to sucha substantial shift 
in Plotinus’ notion of beauty that we could argue in favour of a development 
between treatises v.8[32] and v1.6[34]. Moreover, many of Plotinus' brief com- 
ments on the topic of number from much earlier treatises (like v.1[10] or v.4[7]) 
are compatible with those from v1.6, which seems to suggest that Plotinus had 
in mind at least the contours of the doctrine of number when he was writing 
treatise v.8. Moreover, the “forms” listed in v1.6.14 should attract our attention, 
even if we put beauty aside for a moment. First of all, both what we know about 
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the one in Intellect and what we will learn about it later in v1.6 is not compati- 
ble with its being listed along with whiteness and the just, as if they functioned 
in the same way in Intellect. It seems rather that Plotinus here, as elsewhere, is 
attacking rival conceptions and using whatever arguments come to mind or, at 
least, allowing himself to speak imprecisely for the sake of the argument. Sec- 
ond, the just and the beautiful, at least, are typical Platonic examples of forms 
and Plotinus is perhaps "quoting" Plato from memory in order to take his ideas 
into account. 

The second option for reconciling the passages at issue, that of interpreting 
the aforementioned statements about the form of beauty as being identical 
to what is said in the two treatises on beauty, does not seem convincing either. 
Plotinus clearly avoids talking about the existence of the form of beauty in 1.6.2 
and v.8.1, simply connecting beauty to the presence of a form (cf. sections 2.3 
and 3.2). I can hardly believe that Plotinus is imprecise in his utterances about 
the existence of a form of beauty in treatises devoted to this very topic. That 
said, one could perhaps try to avoid the conflict between V1.6, on the one hand, 
and 1.6 and v.8, on the other, by saying that, in the end, each form is all of the 
other forms in Intellect. In this sense, it would be possible to say that a thing 
becomes beautiful by partaking in any given form and, through this form, in the 
form of beauty. However, even this is to a great extent unpersuasive. Why, then, 
does a thing not become all things in the Intellect, if these are so easily inter- 
changeable? The intelligibles do not form a complete, undifferentiated unity, 
but are “a richly variegated one keeping its many together in one" (v1.2.2.3), 
ie. they are at the same time same and other, or as Proclus puts it, they are 
auto kai allo (Elem. Theol., Prop. 176). It is therefore impossible to deal with the 
problem of the existence of a form of beauty by placing the emphasis on the 
interchangeability of the forms, since it is not absolute. And even if this reason- 
ing were correct, why would Plotinus keep silent about it in the two treatises 
devoted to beauty? 

It seems to me that this leaves us with the third option, which, however, 
is perhaps not merely a default solution, but one that has its own rationale. 
None of the three passages that imply the existence of a form of beauty deals 
with this topic, but only mention it in passing. In v1.6.1, Plotinus focuses on 
the elaboration of the opposition between defined multiplicity (u&ys0oc) and 
infinite multiplicity (1A/90c), in order to emphasise the ethical dimension of 
his enquiry. In v1.6.8, he is trying to express the fact that Intellect, as the liv- 
ing being, contains all that is and that beauty is something existent. Moreover, 
this testimony in favour of the existence of a form of beauty might be further 
weakened, given that Plotinus immediately adds that it remains to be consid- 
ered how all of the contents of Intellect that have been named exist and what 
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they are (cf. v1.6.8.6—7 and my comments in section 5.3). Finally, in v1.6.14, Plot- 
inus is interested in freeing the notion of number from being understood as a 
relation, treating number here (i.e. the one and the dyad) as forms similar to 
those of white, beautiful or just, for the sake of the argument. As we shall see, 
however, numbers are not, in fact, simply forms, but rather designate the lim- 
ited nature of each form. Number is, in this sense, the structural principle of 
Intellect as a whole (see section 5.3). The three passages from v1.6 that seem to 
suggest the existence of a form of beauty might each be interpreted as advo- 
cating it only for dialectical purposes. It therefore seems reasonable to ignore 
these implications and to refuse to posit a form of beauty.* 

But let me return to the analysis of v1.6. In what follows, Plotinus turns to the 
problem of the number of the infinite (àptOpóc Tiç &rELplaç; cf. v1.6.2) and the 
existence of the infinite as such (tò &retpov; cf. v1.6.3), and expounds on it as 
the great and the small (ueya xai cjuxpóv, cf. v1.6.3.29), i.e. as what is known in 
the Platonic tradition as the indefinite dyad (&ópıotoç Sudc).° As Slaveva-Griffin 
points out, Plotinus needs to “address Aristotle's misconception of Plato's ref- 
erence to the Indefinite Dyad and infinite number" which he does in sections 
V1.6.2-3 in order to show *how multiplicity, as number, unfolds into the uni- 
verse", because “numbers originate from the Indefinite Dyad" (Slaveva-Griffin 
2009, p. 56). The notion of the infinite is, from the very beginning, contrasted 
with that which is limited (6piw) and as something which requires limit from 
outside, itis revealedas precisely unlimited or infinite (cf. v1.6.3.10—15). In itself, 
it could be depicted as an escape (gevyet, scil. tò &nerpov; O.G.) from limit, 
but this flight is “caught by being surrounded externally" (v1.6.3.16—17). In try- 
ing to delimit it, we always miss its elusive nature (cf. v1.6.3.33-35 and the 
use of the verb bnexpevyw) and it always emerges as its opposite. Thus, it is 
to be understood as the simultaneity of opposites, which are also not oppo- 
sites (cf. V1.6.3.28-29), i.e. precisely insofar as they are the indefinite dyad. As 
such, it plays the role of the principle of multiplicity, which receives limit and 
is defined by number, thus becoming all of the forms of the Intellect (cf. the 
above-mentioned v.1.5, Nikulin 19982, p. 92, and Slaveva-Griffin 2009, p. 71). 


4 Iconsider treatise V1.312, which is to my knowledge the only other place where the existence 
of a form of beauty is implied, to represent a similar case. It seems to me that Plotinus simply 
picks out common examples of forms there (cf. Phd. 100c—e) to illustrate his point and that he 
does not care, at that point, whether these examples are compatible with his own doctrine. 

5 Fora thorough argument for the interpretation of these passages as referring to the &öp1cToç 
Svdç, see Slaveva-Griffin 2009, pp. 54—70. For the connection of the notion of ddpicto¢ Oud to 
intelligible matter, see Nikulin 1998a. See also, of course, Met. A6. 
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53 Number in the Intelligible (v1.6.4-8) 


Plotinus then turns to the main topic of the treatise, which is how the numbers 
exist in the intelligible. Basically, he considers three options: 1) Number is pos- 
terior to the forms (w¢ éntytvopévov Tots dots eteo; cf. VI.6.4.1-2); 2) Number 
is simultaneous with the forms (cvveyevvri0n; mapaxoAovbotvtwy; cf. VI.6.4.1— 
3 and 6-9); 3) It is possible to think number itself in itself (wbtd¢ eg’ Eavtod; 
cf. V1.6.4.9—11). Plotinus dismisses the hypothesis of the posteriority of num- 
bers based on what Plato says about true numbers (év «à dA Oa dpi€uó; cf. Rep. 
529C—530c) or number in substance (&p104öv Ev ovata; cf. VI.6.4.20—25), as well 
as due to the fact that number itself has substantial unity and not the unity of 
numbered quantity, as the Pythagoreans had already noted (cf. v1.6.5.1-16). The 
simultaneity of number and forms is also rejected, because all forms, including 
being and movement—which Plotinus mentions here—are one, such that one 
must be prior to each form, and number (here represented by a decad) must 
be prior to all forms. This one, however, is not the One itself, but the other one 
(cf. v1.6.5.16—52), which we touched upon in v.5.5 (cf. section 5.1). Therefore, 
number is to be found in the Intellect, where all is intellect (voóc) and knowl- 
edge (¿niothun; cf. v1.6.6.18—27). 

Nevertheless, all forms in the Intellect are one nature (pia dots) and are not 
separated (xopíc) from each other. Rather, we must think of them—as Ploti- 
nus claims, paraphrasing Anaxagoras—as being all things together in one (606 
év évi T&vTo; cf. VI.6.7.1—5). At the same time, Intellect thinks them as already 
eternally separated (xeywpiotat ev gür del), because it thinks them as defined 
forms that are distinct from each other (cf. v1.6.7.7—10). In thinking them as 
separate, Intellect unwinds into multiplicity. In thinking them as one nature, 
this multiplicity is circumscribed by one (cf. v1.6.1.25). Plotinus presents a very 
interesting argument for this specific nature of Intellect, i.e. for the fact that it 
is the paradigm of unified multiplicity. He says that this situation can be con- 
firmed with reference to the participants who are attracted by the beauty (tò 
x&Xoc) and greatness (tò yeye8oç) of Intellect, i.e. who fall in love with it (£pwrı 
Ttpóc adTO, scil. vobv; O.G.). To the extent that soul is similar to Intellect, the same 
phenomenon can be seen in the love of other things for soul (cf. v1.6.7.10—14). If 
there is a beautiful living being here, i.e. the whole sensible cosmos, there must 
be an absolute living being of wonderful and inexplicable beauty there (§av- 
poto toO TO KAMAoç xai d~pavetov voc, scil. güTOĞYOY; O.G.). Or rather, Intellect is 
this complete living being (mavteAés Cov), encompassing (reptéyov) all beings 
in itself (cf. v1.6.7.34-19 and Tim. 30a8—31b3 and 37c6-d4). 

Plotinus then turns to the enquiry about the absolute or complete living 
being. It is called the primary living being (ov 7pwTWÇ éott) and identified 
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with Intellect (voöç) and real being (odaia ý övrwç), and it is said to contain not 
only all living things, but also the whole number (&pı44dç güuraç), righteous- 
ness itself, beauty (“itself” is here implied by the context: dixctov adtd xat xaAdv 
xal Soc Ma totadtx) and all other such things (cf. v1.6.8.1—7). However, Ploti- 
nus adds as an afterthought, how each of these things exist and what they are is 
yet to be discovered, signifying perhaps that he has not spoken with total preci- 
sion (cf. v1.6.8.6—7). The surprising implication of the presence of beauty itself 
may thus be qualified in this passage. If then, he continues, one assumes a suc- 
cession of being (tò öv), intellect (voc) and living being (Gov), number is prior 
to all of them. It must be prior to the living being and to intellect, since they 
are the third and the second respectively, and consequently they presuppose 
number. However, number is also prior to being (obcia), because being is itself 
one and many as we know from treatise v1.2 (cf. v1.6.8.17—24). 


54 The Role of Number in the Generation of Beings (V1.6.9—10) 


We then come to the crucial section of treatise v1.6 where Plotinus consid- 
ers "if being generated number by its own division, or number divided being" 
(motépa ń obola Tov &ptOpòv &yévvvjoe TH MÜTİŞ MEPLOLA, Ñ ó aipiüpóc EMEPLGE TV 
ovoiav; VI.6.9.1-3, translation modified). This question, he explains, does not 
only concern being, but also the rest of the highest kinds—Movement, Rest, 
the Same and the Other—which either generated number or were generated 
by number (cf. v1.6.9.3-5). From what comes next, it is obvious that the ques- 
tion in fact relates to all forms or, as Plotinus puts it in this section, to all beings 
(övta; cf. V1.6.9.9, 14, 22-24 and 36-39). Moreover, Plotinus recalls the question 
he raised in v1.6.4 of whether number exists by itself (&q' eavtod) or is only 
observed in a number of things. This time, however, he supplements this ques- 
tion with an additional one: is this true also for the one among numbers (tò £v 
TO ¿v Tolç &pığyoiç)? Is this one also prior to beings? If so, is it also prior to being 
(cf. v1.6.9.5-10)? 

Plotinus sketches two possible answers: 1) Being? is before number (todto 
T0 aptO}106, scil. tò öv; O.G.) and number comes to exist from being (Sotéov &pı- 
Oudv SE övtoç yivecOou; cf. VI.6.9.10-12); 2) One is before being (mponyycetat tod 
övToç Tò Ev) and number before beings (6 &p104öç TV övtwv, scil. mponyHcETaL; 
O.G.; cf. V1.6.9.1214). We are familiar with the first option from our experiences 


6 In contrast to Armstrong and Harder, and with MacKenna, Brisson, Bréhier, Bertier and the 
most recent translation by Gerson et al., I take todto as referring to being and not the one. 
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counting things (cf. v1.6.9.15-18). However, Plotinus objects that, in the very 
process of generating beings, it must have been clear how many beings there 
had to be, if they were not generated arbitrarily (xatd tò &reA06v; cf. V1.6.9.15— 
23). Thus, he concludes, the whole of number existed before the beings them- 
selves did (15 adt&v t&v dvtwv) and, as such, number itself is not any of the 
beings (cf. v1.6.9.23—24). 

What is number, then, and how is it related to being and to beings? Ploti- 
nus’ answer is that number existed in being (&v tà övtı), but not as its number 
(odx &pığuöç Qv tod övTOÇ), because at the beginning of the generation of beings, 
which is of course not to be understood temporally, being was still one (£v yap 
Hv &tt Tò öv; cf. v1.6.9.24—26). Rather, he says, the power of number (7 tod &pı- 
Öncü Sivas) divided being (&uéptos tò öv) and “made it, so to speak, in labour 
to give birth to multiplicity" (oiov wdivew énoincey abtov tò nAf oc; v1.6.9.27). 
Obviously, the Sivas here is not to be understood as potentiality, but rather as 
productive power, since it was able to produce multiplicity (cf. Slaveva-Griffin 
2009, p. 86). Number itself is said to be either the very being of being (Y) odcia 
&ÜTOĞ, scil. tod övTOÇ; O.G.) or its actuality (evépyeta). Consequently, the absolute 
living being (tò (pov adtd) and Intellect (voüc) are number (cf. v1.6.9.27-29). 
In the most enigmatic passage of this treatise, Plotinus explains that Being 
is to be understood as unified number (&p194öç viveopiévoc), beings as unfolded 
number (&p104öç eGeAnAtypevoc), Intellect as number moving in itself (&p104öç 
&y &tut(Q xıvovpevoç) and the living being as inclusive number (&p104dç meplexwv; 
cf. V1.6.9.29—32). Because it comes from the One, Being must be number, and 
the forms are henads and numbers (cf. v1.6.9.32-34). Without the One, Being 
itself would be scattered (cf. v1.6.9.39—44). This number, which is in Being (év 
TÔ Ovtt) and with Being (ete Tod övTOÇ), but before beings (196 t&v övtwy), and 
which can be contemplated in the forms (ém8ewpobpevoc tots eideot) and has 
a share in their generation (cvyyevvàv acd), is to be called substantial (odctw- 
dys; cf. V1.6.9.36—38). Beings are based on substantial number (Adow dé £yet cà 
övta év àv) and have their source (yyy), root (iča) and principle (&px4) in 
it (cf. V1.6.9.38—39). At the same time, monadic number, with which we count, 
is but an image of substantial number (cf. v1.6.9.35-36). Plotinus concludes his 
exposition with the following: 


Being, therefore, standing firm in multiplicity (&v mAn9e1) was number, 
when it woke as many (10A), and was a kind of preparation for the beings 
(mapacxevy mpóc tà övta) and a preliminary sketch (npotbmwots), and like 
unities (évdde¢) keeping a place (tónov £yovcou) for the beings which are 
going to be founded on them (xoig én’ aùtàç tSpvOncopevotc). 


VI.6.10.1-4 
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These passages require some comment. Let me start by paraphrasing what 
Plotinus says here. Number is to be found in Being as its limit, i.e. as that which 
defines it as if it were its form. Being is unified number, because Being entails, 
as it were, all of the other highest kinds—or rather they unfold from it—and 
because all other forms are derived from these (cf. section 3.4.4, point 2). In this 
sense, at the very beginning of the process of generation of Intellect (which is, 
once again, not to be thought temporally) when Being was still one, it was uni- 

fied number (cf. section 3.4.4, point 5). However, it never really is one, since 
being is always to be thought along with and among the other highest kinds. 
Only "afterwards" do they unfold into all of the other forms. For this reason, 
Being is unified number, because it must be thought as multiple or rather as 
limited or defined multiplicity (cf. section 3.4.4, point 2). Plotinus tries to cap- 
ture this moment in the process of the generation of Intellect by comparing it to 
waking up to multiplicity, but waking up froma sleep that always already stands 
in multiplicity. Intellect, which is Being, becomes aware, as it were, of its multi- 
plicity by grasping it through the act of intellection. However, multiplicity—i.e. 
the rest of the highest kinds, as well as the forms of Intellect as a whole— 
were already there during this sleep. Plotinus once again tries to express this 
inchoate “state of being” of all of the forms and the highest kinds before they 
came to be thought by Intellect. They were in Being or rather they were Being, 
but only as preparations or preliminary sketches, keeping a place for them- 
selves until they came to be conscious or grasped intellectually. Once they have 
been grasped, they can be called “unfolded number’, where “unfolded” refers to 
the process of their generation, while “number” refers to their defined or lim- 
ited multiplicity (cf. section 3.4.4, point 5).” 

The designation of Intellect as number moving in itself (cf. DA 408b32-33) 
once again combines several features of the second hypostasis. As moving num- 
ber, it is thinking or intellective activity, and this activity implies multiplicity, 
because thinking is self-relation and because Intellect thinks a variety of intel- 
ligible objects (cf. section 3.4.4, point 3). Intellect is therefore moving number. 
Moreover, this intellective activity is directed towards itself, because the intel- 
ligibles are not outside the Intellect (cf. treatise v.5), so that it is number mov- 
ing in itself. From a different perspective, the self-containedness of Intellect is 
alluded to in the denomination of the Living Being as inclusive number. As we 
know from v1.6.7-8, the complete or primary Living Being refers to Intellect 
and its contents, i.e. to all of the intelligible forms. The Living Being may there- 


7 Cf. Maggi 2013, pp. 85-86, who also links unfolded number and inclusive number with unified 
multiplicity. 
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fore also be called inclusive number, but this time with the emphasis laid on 
inclusive since it contains all of the forms. Therefore, the entire multiplicity is 
circumscribed by one, as Plotinus claims in the very first section of v1.6. The 
contents of Intellect are, as we know (cf. section 3.4.4, point 1), of such a kind 
that all of the forms are all the other forms and the whole of them. For this rea- 
son, inclusive number brings limit to all forms and to the whole of them, i.e. to 
the Living Being, and may therefore be identified with it. 

AsSlaveva-Griffin (2009, p. 109) aptly puts it, “the absolute unified number in 
Being, when contemplated by Intellect (the number moving in itself), divides 
substance and becomes the unfolded number of beings, enclosed by the finite 
number of the Complete Living Being.” As can be observed, the identification of 
different aspects of Intellect with number (unified, unfolded, moving in itself 
and inclusive) functions as a shorthand for the different perspectives from 
which Plotinus describes the utmost unified multiplicity of Intellect.? Desig- 
nating different aspects of Intellect as unified and unfolded number captures 
its unity and multiplicity in the process of its generation (cf. section 3.4.4, point 
5), including the unifying role of the highest kinds (cf. section 3.4.4, point 2). 
Referring to an aspect of Intellect as number moving in itself reminds us of 
the unifying and multiplying role of its intelligible activity (cf. section 3.4.4, 
point 3). The fact that, from a different perspective, Intellect is also inclusive 
number can be read as a reference to the interconnectedness of all intelligi- 
ble forms with each other and with the intelligible forms as a whole, which, at 
the same time, expresses their unity and multiplicity (cf. section 3.4.4, point 1). 
Finally, in all of these cases Plotinus identifies aspects of Intellect with number. 
By doing so, he highlights the results of the enquiry carried out in v1.6, accord- 
ing to which Intellect is a limited multiplicity on the grounds of its “arithmetical 
structure’, understood as the activity of number in Intellect (cf. section 3.4.4, 
point 4). In this sense, Plotinus later claims that number “is in Intellect as the 
sum of the active actualities of Intellect” (v1.6.15.16). 

A rather difficult question that arises from what I have discussed so far is that 
of the exact relation of the highest kinds, as interpreted in v1.2, to the doctrine 
of numbers in v1.6.9—10. Let me begin by saying that we must be very careful 
here. Slaveva-Griffin, for example, connects Rest with unified number, Motion 
with number moving in itself, unfolded number with the Other and the Same 
with encompassing number (cf. Slaveva-Griffin 2009, p. 109, and 2014, p. 205). 
The obvious problem is that there are five highest kinds, but only four numbers 
mentioned in v1.6.9, such that if one tries to identify the highest kinds with 


8 Ofcourse, Plotinus has exegetical reasons here too, especially the correct explication of the 
doctrines of Plato and his followers, as recorded by Aristotle. Cf. Síma 2016. 
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these numbers, it is necessary to come up with a solution to explain the miss- 
ing one. In the case of Slaveva-Griffin, it is Being which must be grafted onto 
the numbers: “When put together, all activities of substantial number bring 
together the different aspects of the same whole. This same whole, in turn, cor- 
responds to the fifth primary kind of being” (Slaveva-Griffin 2009, p. 109). But, 
in reality, things are even more complicated, since for example the assumed 
correspondence of Rest to unified number, is mediated through Being because 
“the unified substantial number simply defines Being as stasis” (Slaveva-Griffin 
2009, p. 102). 

A different option, advocated by Nikulin is to split the highest kinds into two 
groups and connect (Nikulin 2002, pp. 78-79) or even identify (Nikulin 1998b, 
Pp. 331-332) the Same and Rest with the monad, and the Other and Movement 
with the dyad. The interaction between the monad and the dyad could then be 
understood as the constitution of beings from Being, such that unified num- 
ber, number moving in itself, unfolded number and encompassing number are 
descriptions of such a genesis of beings (Nikulin 2002, p. 80), i.e. the genesis of 
being as Intellect (Nikulin 2002, pp. 76 and 80). 

Although these speculations may be based on reasonable assumptions, they 
remain speculations. That said, we should not make the opposite mistake and 
deny the connection between these two topics, since Plotinus explicitly iden- 
tifies the highest kinds with numbers in v1.2.10 and brings them into play at 
the very beginning of v1.6.9. The solution that I propose is, therefore, not to 
try to connect individual kinds to particular types of number or to the monad 
and the dyad, but to understand them as being related through the mediation 
of the problem of unity and multiplicity. As indicated above, I read the cru- 
cial passage VI.6.9.29—32 as capturing the utter unified multiplicity of Intellect, 
which is otherwise described from several different perspectives (cf. section 
3.4.4). The highest kinds are only one aspect of this topic, albeit an important 
one. I believe that apart from the oft-repeated statement that the highest kinds 
are numbers (cf. v1.2.2 and 10), we cannot really say much more on the basis 
of the textual evidence and perhaps there is little more to be said anyway. The 
designation "number" indicates that a thing is a limited multiplicity, which is 
precisely the case of the highest kinds. I see no need to specify what kind of 
number it is, because it is only a question of how we express ourselves. Ploti- 
nus has a lot to say about what kind of unified multiplicity the highest kinds 
are, without having to use an analogy from the realm of numbers. 

Another controversial topic related to the discussion in v1.6.9 is the answer 
to Plotinus’ question from v1.6.9.8-10 of whether number (including the one 
among numbers) exists before beings or even before Being itself. As we have 
seen, Plotinus suggests two options: 1) Being is before number and number 
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comes from being; 2) One is before being and number is before beings (see 
above, p. 99). Slaveva-Griffin's answer is ambivalent. First, she claims that num- 
ber and being are “ontologically equal and inseparable” (Slaveva-Griffin 2009, 
p. 90). However later she asserts that "number has priority even over Being and 
if number is prior to Being, then the unified substantial number is the closest 
to the source of all" (p. 100). On my reading, Plotinus argues for the second 
option (which corresponds rather to Slaveva-Griffin's first statement): one is 
before Being and number before beings, so that number, as such, is in Being and 
with Being (cf. v1.6.9.24—26 and 36-38). Beings, on the other hand, are clearly 
derived from number (cf. v1.6.9.38-39). But how does number itself come into 
existence and what is the one which is, according to v1.6.9.12-14, before Being? 

As we have seen, even the slightest departure from the One is a progression 
towards multiplicity, which is the indefinite dyad? (cf. v.5.1.8—11), or infinite, 
manifold, unbounded (noAvg xai &retpoc; cf. VI.7.17.20) and unlimited (àóptoxoc; 
cf. V1.7.17.15) life (Gf; cf. vr.7.17. ff. and my discussion of these passages in 
section 6.3).!° But with it or rather prior to it, the monad comes to existence 
(cf. v.1.5.6-8). These two principles interact, i.e. the monad limits the dyad and 
Intellect is born (cf. v.1.5.7—9, V.4.2.7-8). Their interaction is described, from 
one perspective, as an attempt by Intellect which does not yet see (dig oor 
(Sodcu; cf. V.3.11.5-6 and also v.4.2.7), or—as Emilsson (2007, p. 70) puts it— 
of the inchoate Intellect, to attain the One in its simplicity (emBoaMew we à; 
cf. V.3.11.2-3). Similarly, Plotinus sometimes speaks of an unintellectual looking 
at the One (£gAenev dvorntws) that in fact never sees the One (cf. v1.7.16.13-19 and 
my discussion of these passages in section 6.3). From a similar perspective, the 
interaction of the monad and the dyad results in a vague (ddptcto¢; cf. V.3.11.7) 
presence of an image (q&vvocyuá ct; cf v.3.11.7) or a trace (İyvoç; cf. V.5.5.12-14, 
I11.8.11.22-24, VI.7.17.39, VI.8.18.16) of the One in Intellect. 

The monad itself is not essential number (cf. v.5.5 but also V1.2.10.13-16), 
but rather makes number, which comes into existence on the model of it and 
through it on the model of the One (cf. v.5.5.1-4). The one in being (i.e. the 
monad), as it were, falls out of the One with Being (VI.2.9.39—43), so that they 


9 Slaveva-Griffin (2009, p. 87) calls the indefinite dyad the principle of potentiality, as 
opposed to number which is the principle of actuality. 

10 However Plotinus sometimes also approaches the constitution of Intellect from the per- 
spective of otherness and movement (e.g. V.1.1.4, V.1.6.53, 11.4.5.29-34). As was the case 
with the exact relation of numbers to the highest kinds, I am inclined to adopt a very cau- 
tious attitude, preferring to treat these passages as descriptions of the same process from 
different perspectives, rather than to supplement the system with additional elements for 
which there is only scarce textual evidence. For a discussion of these topics, see Nikulin 
1998a, Rist 1985 and Beierwaltes 1972. Cf. also my comment in section 6.3, footnote 24. 
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always come together. However, the “coming together” of Being and the monad 
does not refer to the generative process of Being itself. Rather, it reflects the 
fact that, in Intellect, Being and the one are closely connected—or even con- 
nected to the highest degree possible in multiplicity. The monad and Being are 
connected in the sense that number is the very being or actuality of Being 
(cf. V1.6.9.27-29), or again that Being is unified number. Therefore, there is 
always number in Being or with Being (cf. v1.6.9.36—38). Since the monad is a 
trace of the One in Being, it functions, in turn, as a connecting element with the 
One (cf. cvvantw in v1.615), whereas numbers are said not to do this, because 
it suffices for Being to be linked to it via the monad (cf. v1.615.24-29 and Horn 
1995, pp. 257—261). Nevertheless, because all numbers participate in the monad 
in some way, everything that is shaped by number can also be said to be a sort 
of trace of the One in Being (cf. V.5.5.12—14). 

Since what unfolds from Being and the rest of the highest kinds are all of the 
forms of Intellect (cf. v1.6.11.24-34), and since they all participate in the unity 
of the principle, which is the monad, they are all henads. Slaveva-Griffin (2009, 
p. 102) aptly summarises the role of henads in the constitution of Intellect: “the 
henads represent the multiplicity of beings that retain a trace of the unified 
number of Being in themselves to impart onto their beings. Thus, each henad, 
as a holding place for being, is an individual version of the unified number of 
Being.” However, the use of the words *henad" and “monad’ is to a certain extent 
confusing in V1.6 and Plotinus does not seem to consistently apply the system- 
atically defined meanings I am trying to use here (cf. a similar observation by 
Slaveva-Griffin 2009, pp. 92-93). 

The designation "substantial number" is also a Plotinian innovation, al- 
though it is partially derived from what is said about true numbers (&Anfıvöç 
&pığuöç) in Plato's Republic (529c—530c) and about true being (ovata övrwç oca) 
in the Phaedrus (247a-248a). Because various forms are different multiplic- 
ities that are unified in different ways (i.e. they participate differently in the 
monad), or in other words, because each of them is a particular henad, they all 
have their source, root and principle in substantial number (cf. v1.6.9.38-39). 
Slaveva-Griffin once again accurately paraphrases Plotinus, stating "substantial 
number is the mold into which the Forms slip to exist" (Slaveva-Griffin 2009, 
p. 87) and also “the rational principle (logos), described in v.1.5.13, which orders 
substance (ousia) and constitutes being (to on)" (Slaveva-Griffin 2009, p. 89). 
As such, substantial number is not only the limit imposed through the monad 
on every single form by the One, but also the structuring principle of Intellect 
as a whole. Substantial number is the product of the interaction between the 
indefinite dyad and the monad, i.e. it is the very limited nature of the intelligi- 
ble forms and of the whole of Intellect. Therefore, this term captures both the 
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fact that they are a defined multiplicity, and the fact that the monad rules over 
this multiplicity, i.e. that it is a unified multiplicity. 


5.5 Number and Beauty (v1.6.18) 


A crucial guestion remains to be answered: what does all this have to do with 
beauty? First of all, the enguiry into the highest kinds and into the account of 
number was elicited by the connection of beauty to Intellect on the grounds 
of its utter unity in multiplicity. My enquiry was guided by the desire to further 
specify this unity from two important perspectives: 1) the generic and principal 
role of the highest kinds and 2) the structural role of number in the intelligible. 
I have already succeeded in specifying the unity of the Intellect by determin- 
ing the one as a principle in it, I have discussed why beauty is not one of the 
highest kinds and I have been able to identify Being as the most beautiful “part” 
of Intellect. A closer reading of treatise v1.6 On Numbers was of considerable 
importance for this topic. I have tried to show that number may function as a 
shorthand for the utter unified multiplicity of Intellect, derived from the nature 
of its intelligible activity and from the nature of its objects of thought, from the 
atemporal process of Intellect’s genesis including the role played by the high- 
est kinds in it, and finally from the structural unity and multiplicity of each of 
its parts and the whole of it. Also, multiplicity of Intellect was identified as a 
limited one, because, as inclusive number, it was circumscribed by one, both 
as a whole and as each part. Further implications of this account of number 
for the question of beauty are listed by Plotinus himself in the last section of 
the treatise. These passages explicitly address the relationship between beauty 
and number and may lend further support to my conclusions. 

In v1.6.18, Plotinus describes how number is in Intellect from the perspec- 
tive of limit. All numbers there are limited (piota) and in no way deficient, 
in the sense that they cannot be in any way greater than they are. One could 
say that they are unlimited (&xeıpov) only in the sense that they cannot be 
measured by something else, because they themselves are measures (ETP; 
cf. v1.6.18.1-12). That which requires an external limit is precisely that which 
is not limited in itself, but needs to be measured in order to be prevented from 
carrying on into indefiniteness. Real beings, i.e. intelligible forms, as numbers, 
do not need such an external limit. They are bound by their own agency in 
being what they are. Additionally, Plotinus claims that these forms or num- 
bers are beautiful, because they are self-limiting measures of this sort, but also 
because they are living beings—or rather because they constitute a single Liv- 
ing Being living a divine life (i.e. the first, clearest and best one, that is in no 
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way deficient or weak, unmixed with death and possessing the pure essence of 
life). Moreover, this life, which is derived from the One and directed towards 
it, is an intelligent life or, as Plotinus puts it, it is accompanied by the think- 
ing of all beings () návtwv ppövyaıç) and by universal Intellect (6 rác voöç). By 
mixing thought (0vyxepaoduevoç ppövyoıv) into this divine life and giving it the 
colour of greater goodness (dya8wtepov adto emtypwoas), the beauty (td x4Moç) 
of Intellect comes to be even more majestic (sepvótepov), for even here below 
a thoughtful life is majesty and beauty in conformity with truth (tò cepvov xoi 
TO KaAdV xatà cANOELdv; cf. VI.6.18.7-25). This is all the more true of Intellect, 
where life flashes out of everything, where there is no contradiction and noth- 
ing external to it, but only eternal being in and by itself everywhere, i.e. where 
being is one. Because Intellect eternally gives being to everything, it is great in 
power and in beauty (¿v duvapet xal xdAAet weya) and, as such, charming (0£Xyo), 
such that all seek (Cytéw) the Good with it (eT adtod tò &yadöv; cf. v1.6.18.25— 
53). 

The relevance of the treatise On Numbers for the enquiry into the beauti- 
ful should now be much more obvious. Beauty is identified with measure, i.e. 
something limited or number, but also something that does not acquire its limit 
from something external, since it is limited by itself. Because number was pre- 
viously identified with the actuality of each form, it is precisely the being itself 
of a form which is number. Number is therefore a suitable notion for capturing 
both of the requisite aspects of beauty: the fact that it is limited and the fact that 
this limit is not external to it. Otherwise, a beautiful thing would be a mere dec- 
orated corpse, because Plotinus understands the external limitation of a thing 
as, in a way, emphasising its own unlimited nature (cf. 11.4.16). Moreover, the 
fact that Plotinus connects number and beauty provides further support for 
what was already observed in v.8.13 (cf. section 3.5): Intellect is beautiful, since 
it is what is primarily differentiated and bound, i.e. differentiated and bound to 
the maximum degree possible. Number stands for precisely these two aspects. 
As number, Intellect is multiple, but limited. From a structural perspective, 
treatise v1.6 therefore supports the claim that beauty is unitas multiplex, and it 
even more vigorously emphasises the self-determination of beauty, i.e. the fact 
that a thing is beautiful when it is bound by its own limit. In this respect, the 
existence of the form of beauty (cf. section 5.2) makes even less sense, because 
what makes a form beautiful is precisely something that is characteristic of 
each form, or rather of Intellect as a whole. 

The situation is more complicated when it comes to the second reason given 
for the beauty of Intellect: the fact that it is a living being. It seems that there 
are several motives that come together here. The first motive is, once again, 
the connection of beauty to unity in multiplicity, because the life of Intellect is 
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distinctive precisely in being a life in and by itself that is present everywhere, 
such that life flashes out of everything, i.e. in being a single life that is also many 
(cf. v1.618.25-44). 

Second, life was associated earlier in v1.6.9 with the completeness of the 
unfolded Intellect, i.e. with the fact that it encompasses every form. This con- 
nection of life with such an unfolded multiplicity could be understood as not 
being restricted to a merely "arithmetical" perspective, encompassing num- 
ber. It could also be taken to have “biological” connotations with generative 
or reproductive power. As we know from 111.8, the life of Intellect is productive 
contemplation. In living or contemplating, Intellect unfolds itself. The connec- 
tion of beauty to life, in the sense of an unfolded but defined multiplicity, has 
implications for the interpretation of Being as the most beautiful “part” of Intel- 
lect, which was derived from parts of treatise V1.2 (cf. section 4.4). It seems that 
Plotinus adopts a much more positive attitude here towards defined multiplic- 
ity, when he makes life one of the causes of beauty. Even from these passages, 
it seems that if Intellect were not all forms, but only some of them, it would be 
less beautiful (cf. v1.6.18.20—25 and see further below). In this sense, Intellect, as 
unified number, would not be as beautiful as encompassing number, because it 
would “not yet" be the fullness of its contents. At the same time, this enriching 
role played by multiplicity is not to be overestimated, as Plotinus himself urges 
in V1.6.1.8—22, in part because the reason for its having such a positive function 
is the fact that Intellect does not lose any of its unity as a result of this unfold- 
ing. In the stages of Intellect's constitution, it is one to the same degree in the 
moment “when” itis only the highest genera as it is in the moment "after" it has 
unfolded down into the last of the forms. Moreover, because Intellect never 
is and never was in an undeveloped state, this issue is merely the result of an 
inaccurate description. Nevertheless, the motivation for designating the high- 
est kinds, Being or unified number as the most beautiful “part” of Intellect was 
the fact that these are closest to the One and, in this sense, more fully one. Per- 
haps, however, the passages from v1.6 currently under discussion show that the 
metaphor of closeness starts to break down here." 

Let us return, however, to Plotinus' motives for making life the cause of 
beauty. There might be a third motive, which in a way comprises both of 
the previous ones.!? To quote Armstrong (1960, p. 403), “It seems to me most 


11  Insection 4.4, I also hesitated to designate the one in Intellect (the monad) as its most 
beautiful part, even if this claim could be defended on the grounds of its closest proximity 
to the One. However, Plotinus repeats several times that it does not allow for multiplicity. 
The metaphor of closeness did not work there either. 

12 Once again, Plotinus might also have exegetical reasons for this, i.e. to show the compat- 
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unlikely that a philosopher who knew something about Aristotelian theology 
could have written this without intending an explicit reference to the discus- 
sion of divine thought in Metaphysics.”!3 I too think that Plotinus is actually 
trying to correct Aristotle’s account of vöyaıç voydewç here (cf. Met. 1074b15- 
1075a11). Aristotle devotes this passage to specifying the object of god’s thought 
and he does so, among other things, in the context of the god’s necessary 
majesty (tò geyvöv; cf. Met. 1074b17-18). The god must think that which is most 
divine (tò Oztóvorov) and precious (tiuiwtatov; cf. Met. 1074b25-26) in order 
to be beautiful (tò xoóv; cf. Met. 1074b23-24), meaning it must think its own 
thinking (gotw ý vonats vorjcecoc vónctc; cf. Met. 1074b33- 35). This activity of the 
god was moreover previously identified with the god's life (cf. Met. 1072b28— 
31). It is striking that not only beauty, but also majesty come into play, when 
Aristotle more closely defines the divine life of the god, which is the thinking 
of its own thinking. Plotinus obviously alludes to these passages and, to some 
extent, presents a similar picture. The life of the god, which is Intellect, is also 
intelligent life accompanied by the thought of all beings (7 navtwv ppdvyatc) 
and universal Intellect (6 xác voc; cf. v1.6.18.20—23) and it lives a divine life 
(cf. v1.6.18.12-18). Moreover, Intellect's thought is reflexive, but it does not sim- 
ply think its own thinking. Rather, it thinks itself as the plurality of all forms. 
From Aristotle's perspective, this would threaten the beauty and majesty of 
god, but Plotinus forestalls this objection with two considerations: 1) Intellect 
does not think something external, but rather itself as all of the forms; 2) The 
object of thought is beautiful, because all of the forms are measures or num- 
bers. As previously noted, the connection of Intellect with the plurality of forms 
seems even to make its beauty grander, for it does not become more majestic 
until the life of Intellect is mixed with thought and until it is given the colour 
of greater goodness (cf. v1.6.18.20—25). 

That said, it is not clear what this “colour of greater goodness" refers to 
exactly and how it makes Intellect more beautiful. Plotinus does not provide 
any answers here, since his thoughts are focused rather on defining beauty 
more precisely with respect to what is both prior and posterior to Intellect. 
Intellect is said to give being to everything (cf. v1.618.46—47) and, with it, 


ibility of the claims made in various Platonic dialogues with his own doctrine, especially 
those made in the Timaeus (30a-31b), about the beauty of the noetic paradigm and about 
the paradigm being an intelligent living being, and those made in the Sophist (248e6— 
249b1), about the necessary link between being and the other highest kinds to life. 

13 The quotation refers originally to treatise v.5 (and not v1.6), but I believe that the same 
point applies in the latter work. The general connection between Plotinus' notion of the 
life of Intellect and Met. x11 has also been noted by Beierwaltes 1974, p. 20. 
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beauty. Even soul is number, if it is a substance (cf. v1.6.16.44—45), and every- 
thing that comes into being is, in the end, determined by the first numbers 
(cf. v1.6.15.35-42 and Magi 2013). In an earlier passage, however, the multiplic- 
ity ofthe sensible world was not considered to be as positive as the multiplicity 
of Intellect. It was said to be the source of its ugliness—or, more precisely, 
it was said that the world would be ugly if it were not circumscribed by one, 
as by something external (cf. v1.6.1.23—29). Plotinus describes the productive 
and paradigmatic status of Intellect with respect to what comes after it as 
its being great in power and beauty (£v Guv&yet xol x&MAel peya; cf. v1.618.47— 
50): in power, because it has the ability to do so and, indeed, does so; in 
beauty, because it is the primarily beautiful, the paradigm of beauty. For this 
reason, Plotinus even calls the Intellect charming, placing it as an interme- 
diary between all beings and the One, through which they all seek the One 
(cf. v1.6.18.46—53). This ability of the beautiful Intellect is, of course, grounded 
in the fact that it is derived from and directed towards the One (cf. v1.61848— 
20). Nevertheless, as something charming—or, more precisely, because of its 
majesty (cf. v1.6.3.1-10), its wonderful and inexplicable beauty and its great- 
ness (cf. V1.6.7.10-16)—it may also hinder our ascent to the One and bind to 
itself those who admire it.'^ 


14 This was probably the case with Aristotle. See also v.1.9. 


CHAPTER 6 


Beauty as the Manifestation of the Good 
(Treatise V1.7) 


In the previous chapter, we encountered the interesting statement that Intel- 
lect becomes more majestic when life is mixed with thought and when it is 
given the colour of greater goodness (cf. v1.6.18.20—25). I have tentatively tried 
to explain the relationship between the notion of life and that of beauty, but 
it still stands in need of further exploration. This inquiry is carried out in parts 
of treatise v1.7 (cf. sections 6.1 and 6.4). It also remains unclear what Plotinus 
means by the colour of greater goodness. The answer to this, can, I think, also 
be found in v1.7 (cf. sections 6.2, 6.4 and 6.6). Additionally, in my analysis of this 
treatise, I shall further examine the genetic unity and multiplicity of Intellect 
(cf. section 6.3), Plotinus’ conception of Zpw¢ (cf. section 6.6) and the relation- 
ship between beauty and the Good (cf. sections 6.5, 6.6 and 6.7). As noted in 
the "Introduction" treatise V1.7 is one of Plotinus' longest treatises and covers a 
variety of topics, which makes it a rich source, when it comes to reconstructing 
Plotinus’ understanding of beauty. 


6.1 The Ascent to Intellect as Life (v1.7.1-12) 


Plotinus opens the treatise with a paraphrase of the creation of man from 
Plato's Timaeus (44c-47e; V1.7.1.1-5). He focuses on the fact that God, or one 
of the gods, gave man sense organs, foreseeing (meoopdw and mposí8ov) that this 
would ensure his safety. This account opens a vast field of questions, which 
Plotinus discusses in sections 1-12, and, in a sense, throughout the whole trea- 
tise (cf. the final derivation of sight from the Good in v1.7.41.1-3). It is necessary 
to clarify: 1) how the creator—i.e. for Plotinus, the Intellect—could plan and 
have foresight (cf. v1.7.1); 2) how sense-perception—i.e. something belonging 
to the sensible world—can be derived from Intellect (cf. v1.7.1-7), what the 
contents of Intellect are (cf. v1.7.8-1)) and 3) how these contents exist in it 
(cf. V1.7.11-12). In trying to answer these questions, Plotinus enters into dia- 
logue with Aristotle's biology and teleology, while developing his own theory of 
causation (cf. esp. VI.7.1-2). Where appropriate, Plotinus’ account is, of course, 
presented as the correct interpretation of Plato (cf. V1.7.3.5—6; 4.10—11; 5.23—26; 
8.23-32). 
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Plotinus’ answer to the question of whether Intellect has foresight (7p00p0- 
ctc) and planning (Acyto}10¢) is quite straightforward:! No, it does not. This way 
of talking is merely the result of speech trying to capture the fact that Intel- 
lect has eternal and complete knowledge of itself (€710T4un). Foreseeing and 
planning presuppose a step by step progression of thought—i.e. change and 
time—as well as deciding between different options, both of which are absent 
from Intellect. Since, however, the sensible world imitates the intelligible, its 
perfection is reflected in the sensible world, giving the impression that it had 
been planned and that the needs of all beings had been foreseen (cf. V1.7.1.24— 
58 and also v.8.7.36—-44). 

In answer to the second question, concerning how sense-perception is 
derived from Intellect, Plotinus must first elaborate a non-Aristotelian theory of 
causality. The goal is to be able to show that Intellect is the cause of the sense 
organs of living beings, and, in this sense, also the cause of sense-perception 
itself? Rappe (2002, p. 71) points out that, on the basis of Aristotle’s teleol- 
ogy from the Physics and De partibus animalium, one could think that man 
possesses all of his different parts because of the actualisation of his form in 
matter. Different bodily organs are, in this sense, parts of the form of man for 
different reasons, e.g. as a safeguard (cf. v1.7.3.16—20). For Plotinus, however, 
this is impossible, since a form cannot, in fact, be fully actualised in matter 
and some organs are present rather as a substitute for this incomplete actual- 
isation of form (cf. v1.7.9 and Rappe 2002, p. 83). Instead, Plotinus presents a 
theory of the coordinate arising of everything, as Rappe (2002, p. 74 and pp. 77- 
78) aptly formulates it, i.e. of the coordinate arising of all parts of the sensible 
world, of all parts of individual beings and of the mutual causality of all of 
these parts. Consequently, the true cause of each thing is the fact that it is a 
part of a totality, as well as the fact that there are no substances that exist in 
themselves in the sensible world, but only relative images of such substances 
or forms (cf. v1.7.2.31-38 and the commentary of Rappe, 2002, pp. 77-79). Plot- 


1 Ishall not present here the whole refutation of foresight and planning in Intellect, but only 
those parts I consider most important for my purposes. As usual, Plotinus discusses different 
versions of the theory and highlights their contradictory implications. For a thorough discus- 
sion, cf. the commentary by Hadot (1988). 

2 Ishall not follow Plotinus' line of thought here precisely. Once again, there are many digres- 
sions to different positions and counter-positions. Rather, I shall try to extract the position 
Plotinus advocates for, in the face of numerous objections. Especially interesting in these pas- 
sages is the transformation of Aristotle's terminology to serve Plotinus' own purposes, as well 
as the attack on the distinction between essence and accidents. However, the analysis of these 
passages is beyond the scope of the present chapter. An interesting discussion can be found 
in Rappe 2002. 
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inus illustrates this counterintuitive theory of causation later in the treatise by 
saying that it is not friction that causes fire in the sensible world, because fire 
must already exist in Intellect and bodies being rubbed together must partici- 
pate in it (VL.7.11.39—41). 

This notion of cause is based once again on Plotinus’ understanding of Intel- 
lect as a specific unity in multiplicity, where all of the parts are both all of the 
other parts and the whole (see section 3.4.4). In treatise v1.7, he formulates this 
in Aristotelian terminology, saying that, in Intellect, the essence of a thing—to 
Tİ Av elvat—and its cause— 19 81a ti—coincide (cf. v1.7.2.13-16 and 3.20-22). In 
saying this, however, Plotinus does not merely want to claim that the cause of 
everything is form, which is true in each case (cf. v1.7.2.16—18). Rather, he means 
that if we unfold each and every form back upon itself, we shall discover its 
cause in it (cf. v1.7.2.19). Plotinus paradoxically uses the verb avarttccw with 
npòç até (scil. tò ei8oc; O.G.) here: “unfolding” corresponds to relating each 
form to the rest of the intelligibles and to Intellect as a whole, while "back upon 
itself" corresponds to continuing to focus on coming to know that very form.? If 
understanding the cause of a thing means to understand it as a part of a total- 
ity, where everything is related to everything else, then, in Intellect, the cause 
is the same as whata thing is, because it is all of the other things and the whole 
(cf. Rappe 2002, p. 85). 

It comes as no surprise that Plotinus repeatedly remarks in this context that 
Intellect is beautiful in virtue of having all of the causes within itself (yet xoi tò 
xoc ópo0 TÅG aitiac; cf. VI.7.2.29), that its beauty is with the cause and in the 
cause (TÒ xo óc META TH altlag xai Ev TH aitia; cf. VI.7.3.20-22) and that each 
form in Intellect is beautiful by being with its cause (petà Tüç aitiaç) and by 
being a form, i.e. everything (cf. v1.7.3.9—11). These claims are to be understood 
as highlighting once again two points: the specific unitas multiplex of Intellect 
(cf. V1.7.2.31-38, V1.7.3.10-11 and VI.7.3.20—21) and the fact that there must not 
beany external causation in order for a thing to be truly beautiful (cf. v1.7.2.40— 
45 and VI.7.3.20—22), a motif known to us from v1.6.18.7-8 (see section 5.5). 
Furthermore, Plotinus expands on this comment, when he adds that there is 
another condition for a thing's being beautiful, namely the dominance of form 
over matter (cf. V1.7.3.11—12), known to us already from treatise 1.6 (see section 
2.3). However, it is not quite clear in this passage, whether Plotinus is refer- 
ring to the specific characteristics of intelligible matter which allow beauty in 
Intellect to be everywhere in beauty (cf. 11.4.4—5 and section 3.4.6), or whether 


3 Adetailed analysis of these passages with respect to their Aristotelian and Platonic origins 
can be found in Schiaparelli 2010. 
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he is rather broadening his scope and positing this condition with respect to 
the beauty of the sensibles. The latter seems more probable, considering the 
passages that immediately follow, in which Plotinus explains that the domina- 
tion of form over matter is apparent if no part of a thing is left unshaped, i.e. 
if a living organism does not lack any of its organs, e.g. an eye. This example 
is immediately transformed into a universal Plotinian causal explanation of a 
sensible object and all of its parts: these all exist so that “there shall be every- 
thing" (İva návta; V1.7.3.12-18). 

The next step, then, is to specify what is meant by “man” when we say that 
“man has sense-perception"^ The distinction between three different kinds 
of man—one on the level of Intellect (cf. v1.7.4.21-31 and 6.1214), the sec- 
ond on the level of soul (cf. v1.7.4.11—13 and 6.911) and the third on the level 
of embodiment (cf. v1.7.413-21 and 6.11—12)9—allows Plotinus to outline how 
sense-perception imitates the activity of the man in Intellect, i.e. intellec- 
tion (cf. v1.7.61—19 and more explicitly 7.1932). Plotinus is even ready to lay 
such a strong emphasis on the continuity of the three men here that he not 
only calls sense-perception “dim intellection" (&uvdpa¢ vores), but intellec- 
tion is said to be “clear sense-perception" (évapyets aicðhoeg; cf. V.7.7.30— 
31). In conclusion, not only is the true cause of the presence of an sense 


4 Thetarget of Plotinus’ criticism is, once again, Aristotle and his account of man as a hylomor- 
phic compound of body and soul from the second book of pa. Plotinus here uses Aristotle's 
own rules of definition (cf. Met. Z 4-5. 1029b1-1030a14) against him (cf. v1.7.4.21—28). The cor- 
rect account of man, Plotinus assumes, is to be found in Plato, although it must be properly 
interpreted. The reference in v1.7.4.10-11 and V1.7.5.23-26 is to Alc. Mai. 129e—130a. 

5 The precise meaning of these difficult passages is not particularly clear. Together with Sieg- 
mann (1990, p. 47), I prefer a rather simple interpretation, which connects the three men 
with Intellect, soul and embodied soul. Thaler (2011, p. 170) suggests the correspondence of 
the first man with a form in Intellect, the second with the form's intelligible Aóyoc actualised 
in soul and the third with a compound of body and the lowest part of soul. Similarly, Hadot 
(1988, pp. 210—211) connects the first man with intelligible form in Intellect, the second with 
rational and more divine soul, defined by Aóyoc of the rational man, and the third with the 
sensitive soul, defined by the Aóyoc of the sensitive man. Since, however, the Aöyol of man are, 
at the same time, said to be the activity of soul (cf. v1.7.5.8-9), there seems to be little—if 
any— difference between all of these formulations. 

6 Itseemsto me that the identification of intellection with clear sense-perception goes a bit too 
far. The relation of sense-perception to intellection must be asymmetrical: sense-perception 
could be called dim intellection, since it is an image of intellection. To say, however, that intel- 
lection is clear sense-perception suggests that there is only a quantitative difference between 
the two, whereas the difference is—from the perspective of sense-perception— qualitative. 
As I pointed out in my brief summary of 111.8 (cf. section 3.1), Plotinus wants to present the 
universe simultaneously as a continuum (from a top-down perspective) and as a hierarchy 
(from a bottom-up perspective). 
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organ (a form in) Intellect, but sense-perception itself imitates intellection, i.e. 
the activity of Intellect. 

Plotinus then turns to the discussion of the origin of irrational animals (490 
&Aoya) and of those body parts which serve as defence (e.g. horns and claws). 
How can the irrational be a part of Intellect (cf. v1.7.817 and v1.7.9.1-5) and 
how can there be defensive organs if there is no threat there (cf. v1.7301—2)? In 
order to answer these questions, Plotinus shifts his focus to a certain extent,’ 
and begins to discuss the question of whether we are to posit Intellect as con- 
taining everything or only as being multiple in the most minimal sense, i.e. as 
being two, a dyad (cf. v1.7.8.23-29). The correct answer is, of course, that Intel- 
lect is everything because division in the dyad is infinite, since nothing below 
the One can truly be one such that “each of the ones in the dyad [...] must 
again be at least two, and again it is the same with each of those" (€xdrepov vàv 
&y TH Suddt ody oldv TE Hv Ev mravtedds elvat, AAAA muy ad 800 tobAdytotov elvat, 
xal exetvov ad GONÜTEÇ; V1.7.8.23—25). Moreover, there must be movement and 
rest in the dyad, as well as intellect and life, and it becomes everything as the 
complete living being (ov navteàéç) and lives truly (cf. v1.7.8.26—32). The rea- 
soning here is presented in an exegetical manner, because the infinite division 
of the dyad is taken from Plato's Parmenides (cf. 142b-143a), movement and 
rest, together with intellection and life, are taken from the Sophist (cf. 248e— 
249C; 254b) and the complete living being is taken from the Timaeus (cf. 31b). 
With this support from three of Plato's great works, Plotinus is able to provide 
the proper background for the two above-mentioned questions. How are we 
to understand that Intellect contains everything? Does it also contain the irra- 
tional (cf. v1.7.9.1-2), i.e. something of no value (edteAéc or not having tò tipov), 
and bodily organs like horns and claws (cf. v1.7.10.1—2), which are connected 
with deficiency (€Aeinw)?® 

Plotinus addresses the first question by pointing out that a form in Intellect 
exists in a different way than its image in the sensible world, such that even 
rational beings do not reason in Intellect, because there is no reasoning there 
(cf. VI.7.9.5-10). In this sense, the distinction between rational and irrational 
animals only imitates the difference between the intelligible causes of both, 
a difference based on the proximity to the first principles in Intellect. Conse- 


7 There is probably also an exegetic motif here: a commentary to Plato's Parmenides (143a— 
145a). 

8 Ihave rephrased the question in this fashion in order to emphasise the link to one of the 
crucial questions for Platonists formulated in Plato's Parm. 130c5—7: “Are you also puzzled, 
Socrates, about cases that might be thought absurd, such as hair or mud or dirt or any other 
trivial (&tıuótatóv) and undignified (gavAdtatov) objects?" (transl. Cornford). 
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quently, there are three groups of beings: gods, rational beings in the sensible 
world and irrational beings (cf. v1.7.9.16—23). Plotinus’ answer to the question 
of those contents of Intellect linked with deficiency (e.g. horns and claws) is 
based on an expansion of the proximity analogy: it is the source that goes out or 
unfolds (mpdeyu and é€eAtcow; cf. v1.7.9.34-39). In the descent, however, some- 
thing is always lost and the living beings become less and less perfect. In order 
to compensate for this loss, the nature of nails, claws, fangs and horns appeared 
(cf. v1.7.9.38—46). But then why are they there in Intellect? For the sake of the 
self-sufficiency (npòç tò adtapxec) and completeness (xoi tò téàcov) of Intellect 
(cf. v1.7.10.2-3), which is everything in a variegated unity (cf. v1.710.7-12 and 
the commentary of Thaler 2011, pp. 176-177). In order for Intellect to be every- 
thing, each of its individual forms must be different and it itself must be perfect, 
so that each contains all of the necessary causes of all of the parts of an animal 
as we know them from the sensible world (cf. v1.7.10.5-16).? Moreover, an idea 
familiar to us from v1.6.18 (cf. section 5.5) emerges once again here, in the con- 
text of Intellect as life or as a living being: the all-encompassing multiplicity of 
Intellect is not something that makes Intellect worse; on the contrary, it makes 
it better (cf. V1.7.10.15).19 


9 In Thaler's interpretation (cf. 2011, pp. 178-179), Plotinus induces here a revised teleolog- 
ical explanation, which Thaler relates to the whole Intellect, including the highest kinds 
on the basis of v1.73. Consequently, everything in Intellect, including the péyiota yévy, is 
there in order for Intellect to be alive. This claim seems quite exaggerated and is based on 
two assumptions I consider wrong: 1) Thaler says that Plotinus “specifies the reason why it 
is good that Intellect stay in motion—that if it were to stop, it would cease from thought 
and life—is again an idea that presupposes the notion of a beneficial end" (p. 177). How- 
ever, I do not see this claim anywhere in v1.7.13 and Thaler gives no precise reference. In 
lines 38-41 Plotinus does indeed consider the option that Intellect does not move, but 
rejects it, because this would entail that it would cease to think and exist (&o«e xai, el 
goty, od vevoyxev: el BE Toto, ovd’ čotw), not to live. Of course, the Intellect would also 
cease to live in this case, but in order to support his strong claim about the subordination 
of the péyiota yévy to life, Thaler would, in fact, need the text to say “live” and not “exist”. 2) 
Thaler assumes that the final answer of Ennead v1.7 to the presence of the Good in Intel- 
lect is life (cf. p. 179). This is, however, explicitly called into question in v1.748 and 21 and 
is not considered a completely satisfactory answer, because it is true only from the top- 
down (genetic) perspective. From the bottom-up perspective, Intellect is dya@oady¢ qua 
beautiful. See my discussion of this topic in sections 6.4 and 6.6. 

10 Interestingly, the last sentence of the section might be read as linking this variegated 
unity to beauty: “Kal &peth 8€ tò xotvóv xoi TO trov xal TO ov KaAdV &ðrapópov Tod xowod 
övTOÇ” (V1.7.10.16—18). This reading is suggested by Armstrong’s translation and, to a certain 
extent, also by that of Harder. Nevertheless, I consider Hadot's translation and explanation 
better. Consequently, this sentence is not a general statement about beauty, but rather an 
example of how to define moral beauty (la beauté morale) by means of something general 
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After dealing with these two difficulties, Plotinus thinks it possible to draw 
a general conclusion about the contents of Intellect. It contains “everything 
that is made by forming principle, i.e. according to form" (600 Aöyw nenointar 
xoi xaT elSoç; V1.7.11.4—5, transl. modified”). But how (7c) does it contain all 
things (cf. v1.7.11.8), e.g. plants (cf. v1.7.11.6), the elements (cf. VI.7.11.6—7, 12.7 
and 10-13), heavens and stars (cf. v1.7.12.4—6) and all living beings (cf. v1.7.12.8 
and 14-15)? They are there qua living (cf. v1.7.1115-18), so that Intellect is a com- 
plete living being (cf. v1.7.12.1-19). In order to demonstrate this claim, Plotinus 
first turns to plants in the sensible world, which are unquestionably alive. Since 
there is a rational forming principle active in them (Aöyoç), which accounts for 
their existence, this Aóyoc must itself be alive and, a fortiori, that from which 
this Aöyoç is derived, i.e. Intellect (cf. V1.7.11.10—18). But why should we suppose 
that the earth lives there, if it does not live here? Plotinus tries to show that, 
even in the sensible world, earth is alive on account of the activity of its ratio- 
nal forming principle (v1.7.11.20—22 and 33-36). Fortunately, he is more specific 
here about what the activity of Aóyoc in a thing means. This activity accounts 
not only for the existence of the thing, but also for its generation (yevvdw) and 
growth (adEyjots), shaping (7Adodcw), external shape (7A&cıç) and inner pattern 
(uop@wotc; cf. v1.7.12.22-27). All of this can be seen in the case of mountains 
and stones, which are like wood chopped from a tree. Once again, in Intellect, 
earth must be even more fully alive and, correspondingly, it must be primar- 
ily earth. Similarly, as shape-giving (uopqóo), the rational forming principle in 
fire is alive, and its paradigm in Intellect even more so. Since Plotinus empha- 
sises above all here that Aöyoç gives form and shape, it is not particularly clear 
how water and air can be alive, given that they have no obvious external shape. 
Although Plotinus claims that even in them the shaping activity of Aöyoç is 
present (cf. v1.7.11.29—49), he gives three additional reasons for seeing life as 
present in them. First of all, living beings are generated in them (especially 
in water, but he also mentions air and even fire) and consequently they must 
be alive (cf. v1.7.11.53-55). Second, the fact that they are in constant flux (as 
fire is too) conceals the presence of life or soul in them. Interestingly, if they 
were static, their life would be more obvious (cf. V1.7.11.56—60). Third, it can 
be said that they resemble the fluids in our body, like blood, whose life is also 
not apparent, but which obviously contributes to the constitution of a living 
being and ensouls flesh (cf. v1.7.11.60—71), just as water and air contribute to the 


(like a disposition or habit) and particular (like “which chooses good" or “which makes 
man good"). Cf. Hadot 1988, com. ad loc. 
11 I consider xai in this sentence to have an explicative, rather than connective, function. 
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constitution of universal living being, i.e. the whole sensible world (V1.7.11.50— 
52). Indeed, the whole cosmos is there in Intellect, containing all living beings. 
Intellect is, in fact, the paradigm of this kind of life because everything in 
Intellect—including the intelligible sky and stars—is a living being, while, as a 
whole, Intellect is a complete living being, seething with life (cf. v1.7.12.1-25). 

What conclusions can we draw about the life of the Intellect from these 
passages? If what ensouls and animates all things in the sensible world is the 
aforementioned activity of Aöyoç, and if what is before Aóyoc is even more alive 
or primarily alive, how does Intellect live? I would venture to infer that life in 
Intellect does not primarily mean forming something, but rather being form 
itself, that it does not primarily mean accounting for existence and generation, 
but rather being in the true sense, that it does not primarily mean being soul, 
but rather being Intellect, and that it does not primarily mean enabling the gen- 
eration of beings in it, but rather containing all beings as intelligibles in itself 
and in identity with itself. This last formulation also evokes a further meaning 
of life in Intellect, i.e. the fact that it is a living being—or rather the complete 
living being—and as such a paradigm of all organisms and organisation in gen- 
eral. How is it a paradigm of this sort? Once again, by being a unique, unified 
multiplicity, i.e. by each of its part being both all of the other parts and the 
whole. 

It is precisely in this context of Intellect as a paradigm of everything and life 
itself that Plotinus begins to draw our attention to its source (169ev), to this “sin- 
gle spring" (pia myn) from which everything flows (cf. V1.7.12.19—25). In other 
words, he sets up the proper background for raising the central question of the 
treatise: how is the Good present in Intellect? One of the answers will be that it 
is present “as life” (cf. v1.7.1718), i.e. as the first &vépyeto coming from the Good 
(cf. v1.7.18.41). 


6.2 The Context of the Question of the Presence of the Good in 
Intellect (v1.733-14) 


However, the question has not yet been raised and we should follow Plotinus 
closely here, because a proper understanding of this question is essential for 
making sense of the answer. 

His starting point is the simultaneous simplicity and multiplicity (or even 
wholeness; cf. v1.7.13.3—5) of Intellect. Intellect is said to be a principle (&px) 
and activity (&vépyeta). The activity of Intellect is further specified as movement 
on an eternally identical course, a course which is not, however, to be under- 
stood as homogeneous (ópotopepéc) and unvarying (&noixthov). There would 
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be no majesty (ceyvöv) in being like that, because there would be no vari- 
ation (¿ķaMayń) and no otherness (€repörnç), and consequently also no life 
(td Cv) and activity (évépyeta).!2 But because there is otherness—i.e. univer- 
sal otherness or the Other as one of the highest kinds—and life, there must 
be everything and all life must be there (cf. v1.7.13.1-28). The activity of Intel- 
lect refers to the fact that it is “eternally actualizing one thing after the other" 
(evepynaavtos dé del 2o pet’ do; cf. V1.7.13.29, transl. modified) and that it is, 
as it were, “wandering down every way and wandering in itself" (otov nàavn- 
évxoc Tacav TAdwv xai ev orit mAovrjOÉvtoc; cf. VI.7.13.29—30), that is “among 
substances while the substances run along with its wanderings” (év oüalaıç rAa- 
vácOot guvdeovav TV obotdy voc adtod mAdvaic; cf. VI.7.13.29). I quote these 
passages in order to show that Plotinus is willing to go quite far with his lan- 
guage, and to risk being misunderstood, as a result of all of the succession 
that is implied in Intellect's doing. Nevertheless, if we pay close attention, we 
observe that Plotinus tries to avoid these implications by highlighting that it 
is an eternal process? and that in the implied succession, that which is left 
behind moves along with the wandering Intellect. This means that there is no 
succession, because nothing is left behind, but everything is always present 
together with everything else. Rather, there is a certain hierarchy of forms. It is 
no coincidence that at least some of the highest kinds appear in this context,'^ 
because these are, as yévy, at the very top of this intelligible hierarchy, and, 
as &pyxai, its constitutive elements (cf. section 4.1). The interplay of the high- 
est kinds makes it possible for Intellect to exist as every being (cf. v1.7.13.24-28 
and 52-58), to think (cf. 39-44) and to be alive (cf. 11216). But although Plot- 
inus does mention the whole triad (being, intellection, life), he puts greater 
emphasis here on life in the context of previous sections and of what is to come 
(cf. v1.75-18). He underlines that the whole activity of Intellect is through life 
(òà Cofjc) and through beings that are alive (did Cocv; cf. v1.743.44—46).5 As 


12 Moreover, in V1.7.14 Plotinus also adds that a forming principle (Aóyoc) derived from such 
homogeneous Intellect, or at least from Intellect that would not be everything, would not 
beableto form the whole of matter, such that some parts of sensible things would be noth- 
ing but unformed lumps of matter (6yxoç). Since, however, this is not the case, Intellect 
must be everything. 

13 Cf. Plotinus’ claim in v1.7.3 that Plato indicates that there is no reasoning, i.e. succession 
in Intellect, by saying that generation is eternal. 

14 Obviously, Movement, the Other and the Same are mentioned, but abiding and standing 
still (u£vo in V1.7.13.33 and Tomi in 39—40), as well as being (cf. 40-41), substance (ovata; 
cf. 41) and actuality and activity (tò évepyeia and v evepyeta; cf. 51), also play a role here. 
One might be inclined to identify these with Rest and Being respectively. 

15 Cf. my comment to Thaler's interpretation of these passages in footnote 9 of this chapter. 
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such, it is both one and many (cf. v1.7.14.11-12), because this is what it means 
to be an organism: i.e. to have "parts" that are connected to all of the other 
parts and to the whole. Plotinus once again illustrates this specific unity and 
multiplicity of Intellect by saying that it is held together by true love (dAy- 
nc qia; cf. VL.7.14.19—21). This love means “all things being one and never 
separated" (návta Ev eva xal uxjroxe StaxerOfvat; v1.7.14.22).16 But from where 
does the movement of Intellect through life and through beings that are alive 
originate (&76 Tivoç) and to where is it directed (¿rì ti wç Ecyatov; cf. v1.7.13.8— 
9)? 


6.3 The Presence of the Good in Intellect: The Top-Down Answer 
(VI.7.15-17) 


The question needs to be slightly modified, however, since Intellect has its life 
(tò Güv) in the contemplation (@ewpéw) of all of its contents, i.e. the forms, and 
in being so, it is good (cf. v1.7.15.11212). The search for the &px of this life is 
consequently a quest for the origin of contemplation and forms. But what does 
Intellect contemplate? It contemplates itself, as all of the forms, and it has the 
Good through them, because they are &yaðozðhç, i.e. they have the form of the 
Good (cf. v1.7.15.9—11), as Plato says (Rep. 509a3).!” Moreover, all of these forms 
came to be in Intellect when it contemplated the nature (pdots) of the Good. 
However, they did not come to Intellect from the Good, as if they had previ- 
ously been there, but rather when Intellect looked to the Good (BAénovra eic 
exeivoy, scil. &yağöv; O.G.), it generated them itself, such that they are derived 
from the Good as from a principle (&pxh). In other words, Intellect received 
the power (8ovapuc) to generate forms as its offspring and to be filled up with 
them. In this sense, the Good gave Intellect what it itself did not have.!? Every 


16 The reference is to Empedocles, as Plotinus himself uncharacteristically makes clear (cf. 
DK 31 B17 and B 26). 

17 For a brief discussion of the term àyaðosıðýç and its use in Plotinus, see Baierwaltes 
1991 (pp. 243-244) and Montet 1999 (pp. 131-149). The answer that Intellect is &ya8oe1ğ”ç 
because it has the good (dya66v) in the forms (£v xoig el8ea1) is, of course, a play on words 
(cf. Hadot 1988, p. 259). 

18 An obvious allusion to the name of Intellect which Plotinus sometimes uses, i.e. Cronus 
(cf. v.8.12-13 and sections 3.4.9 and 3.5). The allusion was already noticed by Hadot (1988, 
p. 263) and Tornau (2011, com. ad v1.75.18-20). 

19 On the topic of intelligible causality and the causality of the Good, see D'Ancona Costa 
1996. 
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Sövayıç was one in the Good, but Intellect was unable to hold it as one, break- 
ing it up (cvv8pabw) into many powers in order to be able to bear it part by 
part (cf. V1.7.15.11-23).?° This “holding” was notan act of contemplation because 
Intellect was not yet Intellect, when it first looked to the Good. Rather, it was 
an unintellectual looking (£BAenev &voyTwç, scil. voóc; O.G.) that never sees the 
Good but lives towards the Good (£C npòç aùtó, scil. voc mpóc Td &yaðóv; O.G.), 
depends on it (dvyptyto0 aùtoð, scil. voóc tod cya000; O.G.) and turns to it (&r£- 
OTRANTO MOS AUTO, scil. voüc mpd¢ TO &yaðóv; O.G.). Or itis a movement around 
it (xtvyots nepi &xetvo, scil. xepi tò &yaðóv; O.G.), as Plotinus puts it a bit later, 
correcting himself (cf. v1.7.36.1119). In any case, the multiplicity which came 
to be in Intellect was derived from the Good and, as such, it had its form: it was 
ayadoetdés (cf. VL.7.15.23—24). As Hadot points out (1988, p. 265), this actually 
means that Intellect becomes fully constituted, i.e. unwound and, in this sense, 
many, paradoxically, by looking to the Good from which it receives limit. There- 
fore, not only its unity, but also its defined multiplicity is precisely what makes 
it dyoboetdyje. 

Plotinus illustrates this point by saying that the unitary 8üvayıç of the Good 
became a richly varied good in Intellect (&ya8dv momtAov), which may be imag- 
ined as a richly varied, living sphere, as an entity shining with living faces?! or 
as a summit of pure souls illuminated by Intellect (cf. v1.7.15.23-33). In men- 
tioning the richly varied, living sphere—along with the earlier implicit allu- 
sion to Cronus— Plotinus is probably referring to his discussion of intelligible 
beauty in v.812-13, where a similar analogy is presented. The reference is fur- 
ther underlined by the first sentence in section 16, where Plotinus suddenly 
appeals to us to leave “this manifold beauty" and “go on still darting upwards, 
leaving even this behind" (v1.7.16.1—3; cf. V1.9.4, V1.9.n, V.8.8, V.5.12). However, 
if leaving beauty means leaving this richly varied good (&yaðòv xovxov), then 
beauty is this richly varied good which reflects the Good. If I were to press my 
point even further, I would add that since the Good is also the One, it is present 
in Intellect not only as richly varied good, but also as richly varied one (£v roxi- 
^ov), i.e. as unity in multiplicity, which I have so far identified with beauty. 

However that may be, Plotinus leads us once more to the very border of the 
Good and Intellect and wants to explore their relationship anew. He is at first 
interested in the generation of Intellect from the Good (cf. v1.7.16.3-4), because 
he wants to know what all of the forms “have in common that runs over them 


20  lagreewith Hadot (1988, pp. 265-266) that it was not, in fact, the power to generate forms 
that was broken, but rather the forms born in Intellect. 

21 As Hadot (1988, p. 260) aptly comments, we are to imagine these faces as individual intel- 
lects contemplating each other. 
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all" (xotvóv tò &ri£éov Ext mdot návta xet V1.7.16.5-6). Moreover, he says that 
there are further common features of this kind that run over all of the con- 
tents of Intellect, such as being (tò öv), common life (C) xowh) and so on. 
However, not all of these features are that "according to which and by which 
they [scil. the contents of Intellect; O.G.] are good" (xa 8cov &yad& xoi 8v ötı 
&yod; v1.7.16.8—9). Unfortunately, Plotinus does not specify what these other 
features are, but since he mentions being, other uéytoxa yew could be consid- 
ered, and since he mentions life, intellection might be a further candidate. If we 
recall that Plotinus considers the one in Intellect to be a principle that is dif- 
ferent from the highest kinds, while being present in all forms without being 
superordinate to them as a genus (cf. v1.2.9-11 and section 4.3), he might also 
have in mind this monad (cf. v.5.4—5 and section 5.1 and 5.3). If this is the case, 
however, would he also add in the multiple, i.e. the dyad? And should we also 
include number? Moreover, how do all of these potentially common features 
relate to each other and how do they differ? Is beauty to be considered one of 
them? Not much can be deduced from this passage. Let us keep these questions 
in mind for the time being, while following Plotinus' line of thought further. 
Nonetheless, there is one thing that can probably already be said at this stage, 
as Siegmann points out (1990, p. 77): Plotinus is looking for the common fea- 
ture of the whole Intellect insofar as it is the richly varied good, which means 
that the one and the multiple probably cannot be the answer. The one does not 
account for Intellect being multiple, and the multiple for it being one. Rather, 
Plotinus is looking for something that makes Intellect &ya8osığYç, i.e. both one 
and many. 

Consequently, Plotinus sketches the birth of Intellect from the Good. As 
already mentioned, he begins by elaborating on his claim from v1.7.15 that Intel- 
lect broke the unitary 85voqug of the Good into many by looking to the Good, 
and adds that this first looking towards it was unintellectual and never really 
reached as far as the Good (cf. above). Moreover, the Good is not only the donor 
of all forms, i.e. of being, but enables intellection itself, because intellection is 
possible only in the light of the Good (cf. v1.7.16.19—23). Plotinus refers to Plato's 
analogy of the sun from the Republic (509b), inferring from it that the Good 
is the cause of thinking and being thought, while it is itself neither being nor 
Intellect. Consequently, Intellect has a double source, as it were: 1) itself, as it 
was before being filled with forms, and 2) the Good, which gave it the power to 
be filled from within itself (cf. v1.7.15.14-18 and 16.23-36). By shining on it, the 
Good created the proper environment, so to speak, in which Intellect could see 
and its sight could be filled (cf. v1.7.16.23-33). 

However, this description of the generation of Intellect still raises doubts (cf. 
Hadot 1988, p. 271). Where do the contents of Intellect come from if they are 
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neither in the unintellectual look—i.e. in what is filled—nor in the Good—i.e. 
in what fills it? Plotinus tries to answer this question by pointing out that the 
giver does not need to possess what he gives, because the giver is greater (j1et@ov) 
and stronger (xpetttov). Consequently, the Good—as the giver—transcends 
the gift—i.e. actuality and life. Moreover, Plotinus identifies this transcendence 
with being more beautiful (xaAAtwv) and worth more (TıkıwTEpoÇ) than actuality 
and life. He then calls the as yet unconstituted Intellect “unlimited life" (ddp1- 
coc wh) and says that life in Intellect is a trace of the Good (tyvog Tı €xeivov, scil. 
tod d1ddvtog; O.G.). It is not clear, however, whether he is referring here to the 
life which is inchoate Intellect or rather to the life of the fully constituted Intel- 
lect. In any case, this manifold and unbound life (Çw no) xoi &reipoc) looks 
to the Good (BAérovco mpd¢ exeivo) and immediately becomes delimited (8poc), 
receives limit (7€paç) and form (si8oc) and is shaped (4oppdw) by the Good, but 
not from outside. Consequently, it becomes the life of a single, manifold thing 
(cf. V1.7.17.1-23). 

However, the problem of how Intellect could receive something from the 
Good which does not have what it gives, recurs even in this formulation, since 
the Good itself is shapeless (cf. V1.7.17.17-18) and has no delimitation (cf. 15-16), 
no form (cf. 36) or, as we might infer, no limit. Nevertheless, in the constitution 
of Intellect, the multiplicity of its life (tò moAd tH¢ Gwij¢) is that which accounts 
for the fact that it is many (70244), while the defining limit (6poç) causes its 
unity (£v). Furthermore, Plotinus identifies this defined and limited life with 
Intellect, and its being multiple with many intellects that are both the same 
and different. Summing up, he tells us that the life coming from the Good is all 
power (Süvapıç Tâde), the sight coming from the Good is the power to become 
all things (Stvapts mévtwv), Intellect is the actualised totality of all things (cà 
mé&vta) and the Good "sits enthroned upon them, not that it may have a base 
but that it may base the ‘Form’ of the first ‘Forms’” (6 dé &nuc&8vycou adtots, ody 
iva 18pv0f), AA İva iSpday el8oç EidOv TOV TEWTWY; V1.7.17.34—36). 

In order to understand these passages properly, let me first extract how Intel- 
lect is said to be derived from the Good here. It enabled the constitution of 
Intellect by: 1) emanating life (called xp évépyeta), which was an unintel- 
lectual looking towards the Good and life towards it; 2) enabling this sight to 
see as a result of emanating light; 3) limiting this living sight (enabled by the 
light) as all beings of which the Good is the source. As Siegmann (1990, pp. 86— 
87) points out, these three causes correspond to the triad life-intellection- 
being. 

How, then, does this fit with the other descriptions of Intellect’s genesis, 
especially those found in Ennead v1.6? To a certain extent, I have tried to answer 
this question already when discussing v1.6 (see section 5.3), whereIpointed out 
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that the interaction between the monad and the dyad may be described from 
two perspectives: 1) from that of the inchoate Intellect—i.e. the indefinite dyad 
or unlimited life—as an attempt of it to attain the One, which is impossible; 
2) from the opposing point of view, namely as a vague presence of the One in 
Intellect, in the form of an image or a trace. A similar structure is also attributed 
to the genesis of Intellect in v1.7. First, there is a looking towards the Good 
(cf. VL.7.15.11—14), which is later specified as being unintellectual and unable to 
reach as far as the Good (cf. vI.7.16.11-19). Thanks to the light emanated from 
the Good, this sight—which sees nothing—becomes true sight. However, it still 
does not see the Good directly (which is impossible), but only its reflection in 
itself. In doing so, this looking receives limit, and this limit comes to it both 
from itself and from the Good as from its principle (cf. v1.7.15.14-18). Finally, 
even here, Plotinus occasionally refers to the highest kinds (cf. v1.73310-13, 
24-28 and 16.6—8), but it is not explicitly stated how they fit into the process 
of generation. 

This description is not so far removed from that of Ennead v1.6. One might 
speculate that if the unintellectual looking does not reach as far as the Good, 
while still becoming limited by it, but in such a way that this limit comes from 
Intellect itself, it is possible that this situation is enabled by the presence of 
the monad in Intellect. After all, this defining limit is what is said to be the 
cause of Intellect’s unity (cf. vI.7.17.24-25). Moreover, the notion of unlimited 
life here is not far removed from the description of the activity of the indefinite 
dyad in the genesis of Intellect, especially if we take into account the fact that 
life is said to be in the dyad (cf. v1.7.8.27) and that Otherness—whose activ- 
ity is once again described in a very similar fashion—is said to wake Intellect 
to life (cf. VL.7.13.11—12). But from where does the monad arrive in Intellect? In 
one sense, from the Good, because the monad would not come to be, if the 
unlimited life were not in the presence of the Good, since this life would not 
be able to turn to the Good in its desire to attain it. In another sense, however, 
it comes from unlimited life itself, because its limitation is a product of the 
conversion based on the desire of unlimited life for the Good (cf. Hadot 1988, 
pp. 271-278). Even on this optimistic synthetic interpretation, however, we can 
observe that the role of the light emanated from the Good is a new element, or 
at least receives particular emphasis in treatise v1.7. 

If we were to look for inconsistencies, we ought to consider the central parts 
of v1.6, where the division of Intellect is described by means of the notion of 
number, or the power of number. Here, the correspondence with v1.7 becomes 
more blurry. How do they fit together, if, in fact, they do at all? Once again, 
one should distinguish different perspectives. In v1.7, Plotinus describes how 
the emanated, unlimited life became limited, whereas in treatise v1.6, by con- 
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trast, he describes how being, which was still one, became many by division 
(cf. v1.6.9.24-26).?2 It seems that both accounts are to be understood as a 
description of the same process, albeit from different perspectives: in v1.7 from 
the perspective of life, multiplicity or the dyad, and in v1.6 from the perspec- 
tive of limit, unity or the monad. If so, we could perhaps point out Plotinus’ 
own remark in V.5.1.8—11 that the monad comes into existence prior to the dyad. 
Consequently, if this “prior” signifies the ontological priority of the monad over 
the dyad, then the Platonic-Pythagorean perspective in treatise v1.6 might be 
said to be superior to the description found in v1.7.2? Why, then, does Plotinus 
appeal to an inferior explanation here? Probably precisely because of the con- 
text. We should not forget that the question of the Good's presence in Intellect 
was raised by the description of Intellect as a complex living being which has its 
life in contemplation. Consequently, Plotinus started to look for the trace of the 
Good in Intellect in its genesis and, from this perspective, it is precisely life— 
ie. the very first emanation from the Good—which is formless and shapeless 
in a way similar to the Good, the giver of all form and shape (cf. v1.7.32-33 and 
the comments of Hadot 1988, pp. 288—289). 

As was also the case in treatise v1.6, it is difficult to determine how the 
highest kinds fit into this picture, especially because Plotinus sometimes uses 
Otherness and Movement to describe the generation of Intellect (cf. v.1.1.4, 
6.53, 11.4.5.29—34), while he also subsumes life under the genus of Movement 


22 It ought to be noted however, as Bussanich points out, that unlimited life is also said to 
be one prior to being limited and formed, i.e. prior to becoming many (cf. V1.7.16.13-16 
and Bussanich 1988, com. ad loc.). This might then, in a way, connect both perspectives, 
but it would do so, or so it seems to me, at a cost. The notion of "unlimited life" which 
is one becomes quite incomprehensible and the connection between life and the dyad 
is significantly obscured. Nevertheless, Plotinus does mention that the unlimited life is 
one. He does so, however, only in a question about one possible way of thinking about 
Intellect's constitution. Since this possibility is later rejected, the option that unlimited 
life could be one is probably rejected as well. Then again, in 11.4.4 too, Plotinus describes 
intelligible matter as one. However, since the distinction between matter and form can be 
applied only imprecisely on the level of Intellect (see section 3.4.3), and since the claim 
that intelligible matter is one tries to qualify its use as imprecise by contrasting it with 
(non-intelligible) matter which is many (see section 3.4.6), I remain sceptical about the 
prospect of considering unlimited life to be one. 

23 Cf. asimilar comment by Bussanich (1988, comment ad V1.7.17.26-34), who supplements 
the ontological priority of limit with the chronological priority of unlimited life. It is not 
quite clear, however, what this chronological priority means, since there is no time. For 
this reason, I prefer to talk about genetic priority, which would refer to the necessary con- 
dition of what follows. In this sense, although limit ontologically preceeds unlimited life, 
the latter must already be there in order for the former to limit it. 
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(cf. v1.2.7.1—6). If we leave this difficulty aside,2* however, it seems that they 
come into the picture as soon as limit and life—or monad and dyad— start to 
interact, i.e. as soon as we are able to talk about Being and beings in Intellect. 
All beings can be thought of only if we simultaneously posit peytota yevn. 

In conclusion: what have we learned about the &ya8oe18€ç in Intellect? What 
is the one thing that all of the contents of Intellect have in common, that runs 
over them all and that gives them the form of the Good? Is it their origin, such 
that they are &yaðozıðñ as being derived from the Good? Plotinus presents this 
derivation as a three-phase process in which life is: 1) emanated as an unintel- 
lectual looking toward the Good, 2) able to see by the light of the Good and 
finally, 3) limited so that it becomes intellection directed at itself and, in seeing 
itself, Intellect unwinds and gives rise to the totality of beings. This answer is 
not, however, satisfactory. Although we may now have a clue about how Intel- 
lect derives from the Good, we still do not know how the Good is present in it 
(cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 89-91). 


6.4 The Presence of the Good in Intellect: The Bottom-Up Answer 
(v1.7.18-23) 


In light of these considerations, the question must be taken up anew (cf. 
V1.7.18.1), with Plotinus reminding us that we are looking for a unique feature 
that is both common to all of the contents of the Intellect and, at the same time, 
intrinsic to each intelligible (cf. v1.7.18.9-12; and the comments of Siegmann 
1990, p. 92). It does not suffice, in this sense, to say that each thing in Intel- 
lect is &ya8oeidé¢ simply by being from the Good. Although this might be true, 
all of these things derive from the Good qua different and not qua the same 


24 Cf. my comment on this topic in section 5.3, footnote 10. It seems to me that Plotinus 
is trying to make use of different inherited philosophical conceptions (uéytoco yev, the 
Good as péytotov påðnpa etc.) without worrying too much about their compatibility. He 
probably does so not out of a lack of precision, but because of the fact that all of this is 
but an attempt to express something which cannot, in the end, be expressed. It can only 
be experienced, when we become one with Intellect (in this case) or with the Good. Sup- 
port for such an interpretation can be found in Plotinus, although in a different context. 
In v1.7.39, he interprets Plato's remark that being thinks and, for that reason, does not 
stand still in majesty, as suggesting that the Good does not think. According to Plotinus, 
Plato speaks in this manner “because he could not explain what he meant in any other 
way" (V1.7.39.33-34). Similarly, philosophers are said to express the fact that all activity, 
state and life requires something more only metaphorically, because "they cannot find an 
appropriate way of speaking about it" (v1.7.30.26). 
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(cf. V1.7.18.2-9). Is it then their being form (i8£o) that makes them &ya8oe187? 
Or their being beautiful (x«&2oc) or alive (Cc) or Intellect (voóc; cf. V1.7.18.1-2 
and 8)? 

However, life is not good as such. Rather, it is good insofar as it comes from 
the Good, i.e. being the first and true life which has something of the Good 
in itself (cf. v1.78.16—23). The case of Intellect and Form is the same, such that 
they are good only as true Intellect and true Form (cf. v1.7.18.23—27), i.e. as Intel- 
lect and Form derived from the Good.2 In this case, however, there are three 
candidates to explain why Intellect is &ya8og(8ç—ife, intellection and form. 
Nevertheless, each of them is good in a different sense: life, or the first activity 
(mpwty evepyeta; cf. V1.7.18.41),?9 is good as something brought into being by the 
Good (cf. 43), intellection, or what is defined following upon the first activity 
(cf. 42), as an ordered world which comes from the Good (cf. 43-44) and Form, 
or both of them taken together (cf. 42) as both of them together (cf. 44).2” But 
are we to take these explanations for the good in life, intellection and form as 
constituent parts of the Intellect's mode of being dyaozi8]c? Or is there rather 
a succession of goods, such that life is good primarily, intellection secondarily 
and form tertiarily (cf. v1.7.18.14-16 and 26-41)? Moreover, have we really found 
the good in Intellect that we were looking for, i.e. that which is both common 
and intrinsic to all intelligibles? In a way we have, but we are still unable to pro- 
vide another explanation (8t&à ti and xatà Tİ) for the goodness of all intelligibles 
beyond their origin in the Good (cf. v1.7.18.49—52). 

Consequently, Plotinus starts his enquiry anew, but before we follow him, 
let me first summarise what we have learned so far in treatise v1.7 about life, 
because Plotinus will, to some extent, shift his attention elsewhere. We have 
encountered two meanings of life:28 


25 Siegmann (1990, p. 92) accurately illustrates this argument by comparing it to pictures 
which are good, not insofar as they are pictures, but rather insofar as they contain some- 
thing essential of their paradigm. 

26 As Hadot (1988, p. 274) points out, however, this first £vépyeta corresponds rather to the 
second or external évépyeia on the double activity model. For the double activity model, 
see section 3.1. 

27 Against Hadot (1988, cf. pp. 279-283), but with Siegmann (1990, cf. pp. 91-94), I think that 
TÒ Mev in V1.7.18.42 refers to life, the first tò d¢ in line 43 to intellection, and the second tò 8€ 
inline 43 to form. Although Hadot's reading makes good sense, I find it difficult to believe 
that Plotinus would suddenly change the order of life-intellection-form after repeating it 
in this sequence three times in the same section. 

28 o Cf Ciapalo1987, pp. 213-218, who distinguishes life as mpd0d0¢ and as émtateogy, which cor- 
responds to my observation. Nevertheless, Ciapalo does not comment on the fact that life 
as npóoðoç is called po, €vepyela by Plotinus rather than divas, although I would agree 
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1) 


Life refers to the movement around the Good (cf. V1.7.16.11—19) and the 
first &vépyeta from it (cf. 18.41), which was manifold, unlimited and unin- 
tellectual (cf.16.11—19 and 17.20). Life was, in this sense, a trace of the Good 
(cf. 13-14). Something from the Good entered into it (cf. 1816-23) and it 
was, genetically speaking, the primary dya8oetdy¢ (cf. 18.14—16 and 26-41). 
However, when it became illuminated, it constituted itself as Intellect and 
became delimited and, as such, both one and many (cf. v1.7.17.13-23). Life 
as the first &évépyet accounted for Intellect's multiplicity and the defining 
limit of its unity (cf. VL.7.17.24—25). 

Life denoted the complete living being, namely Intellect, which contains 
all forms as individual living beings (cf. v1.7.1115-18 and 12.1319). Its life 
was said to consist in the contemplation of this seething life (cf. V1.7.15.11— 
12 and 12.24—25). I attempted to infer what this life of Intellect is like from 
Plotinus' description of what it means to be alive below the level of Intel- 
lect (cf. VI.7.11-12). For Intellect, to live means to be form itself, true being, 
true intellection and to contain all beings as intelligibles in itself and in 
identity with itself. Life qua this living being is consequently the paradigm 
of all organisms and organisation in general. Plotinus’ later description 
of the life in Intellect connects it with a variegated movement of think- 
ing, which comprises change and otherness (cf. V1.7.13.5-28), and which 
proceeds through life, i.e. through forms as living beings (cf. 13.44—46). In 
other words, life in this sense describes the fully constituted Intellect in 
its very activity of self-contemplation, which differentiates all forms and 
unites them again, as well as all of the contents of this Intellect. 


However, these two meanings of life are probably not to be understood as two 
distinct conceptions of life. Rather, the same life in Intellect is described as the 
first moment in the genesis of Intellect and as a distinctive feature of the fully 
constituted Intellect. The latter sense is derived from the former and, in a way, 
completes it. To be life, in this sense, means both to be something begotten 
(which corresponds to the first meaning) and to be able to beget (which corre- 
sponds to the second meaning). In Plotinus, however, only a fully constituted 
activity is productive and begets what will further become a lower image of 


that life, in this sense, is in fact 8ovojuc of intellection. Also, I find Ciapalo's explanation 
of the relation of life to the péyiota yévn perhaps too quick. A more careful interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between the highest kinds and life is to be found in Lo Casto 
2017. However, not even Lo Casto gives a clear answer, perhaps because Plotinus does not 
express himself clearly enough to enable us to synthesise his various claims. An interest- 
ing account of life, in the sense of a complete living being, is also to be found in Nikulin 
2002, pp. 152-157. However, not even Nikulin explicitly reflects on life as mpwty évépyei in 
his book. 
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this fully constituted activity. We can see the similarity to beauty, which, in a 
way, depicts the same fully constituted activity, but rather as something derived 
from and referring to what is above than as itself begetting. However, where 
there is life, there is beauty (cf. Vassilopoulou 2014). As such, life is also men- 
tioned by Plotinus as a common feature in Intellect, which connects it with 
other such predicates (cf. v1.7.16.5-9), like being and intellection, the highest 
kinds, and probably others as well, e.g. the monad and the dyad. Plotinus enig- 
matically comments on the relation of life to such predicates only in the case of 
the dyad, otherness and movement. Life is said to be in the dyad (cf. v1.7.8.27), 
to be awakened by otherness (cf. 13.11-12) and to be (at least one type of) move- 
ment (cf. 13.5-28, 16.11-19 and VI.2.7.1-6). Since the life of the fully constituted 
Intellect lies in its self-contemplation, which presupposes péyiota yevn, one 
might relate them to life precisely as highest kinds, i.e. as genera and principles 
which make it possible for Intellect to think all forms. On the other hand, their 
relation to life is likely more complicated, because some of Plotinus’ aforemen- 
tioned statements seem to imply that the highest kinds play a role in the actual 
birth of Intellect. Life as the first evépyeta is, in a sense, a movement from the 
Good and around it. Also, since something other than the Good comes to be 
from the Good, there must be otherness present in it. Similarly, as something 
different from the Good, which is the One, this life is unlimited—i.e. the abso- 
lute otherness or a dyad. However, Plotinus is not particularly clear about the 
compatibility of these claims. Are we simply to identify life, the dyad, otherness 
and movement? Are we to identify them only relatively, because they capture 
the same phenomenon, but from different perspectives? Or do they rather cap- 
ture different features of Intellect and relate to each other only loosely? 

But let me return to the enquiry about the form of the Good in Intellect. 
Since the genetic answer represents merely one type of explanation, and a dif- 
ferent one is sought, Plotinus suggests two basic ways of proceeding. Either we 
identify the good in Intellect with the object of the soul’s desire (cf. V1.7.19.1— 
3) or we identify the Good with Intellect itself (cf. 20.1213). Both ways are, of 
course, incorrect per se (cf. v1.7.19.5-6 and 20.16-19). In the first case, the good 
would become a mere aspect of soul (cf. v1.7.6—7 and the comments of Wiitala 
2013, p. 658) and we would be unable to distinguish better and worse. If the 
good were to be understood according to each thing's excellence (ape), it 
would not be able to signify that which is prior to form and Aöyoç (cf. v1.7.19.9— 
13). In the second case, we would not be able to explain what is desired on 
the level of Intellect, i.e. the Good (cf. v1.7.20.19-22). This option is also incor- 
rect, because we do not desire life (wy), eternal existence (tò del etvat) and 
activity (tò évepyetv) as Intellect. Rather, we desire all of them as something 
good derived from the Good (cf. v1.7.20.22-24). However unsatisfactory these 
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attempts might seem, they show us that the good in Intellect cannot simply be 
either what is desired or what is simply thought (cf. Siegmann 1990, p. 97). 
Hence, Plotinus asks once again what is the one common element that 
makes each and every thing in Intellect good, such that they have the form of 
good (cf. v1.7.21.1-2). This time, however, he dares to answer (ToAu&w). Intellect 
and its life have the form of the Good as the first activity from the Good (éx 
toya8od £vépyeta), in the case of life, and as this determinate activity (dp1c8eton 
evepyela; cf. V1.7.21.2-6) in the case of Intellect. They are themselves full of 
glory (&yAata), but this does not suffice to attract the soul (cf. v1.7.21.6-9). They 
attract it as “good-looking” or as related to the Good (oixeta),2° such that they 
awaken intense love (pws cóvrovoc) in the soul not simply as themselves, but as 
receiving something more from the Good (cf. v1.7.21.12—13). Plotinus illustrates 
this enigmatic claim by comparing the intelligibles to sensible objects, which 
are in need of another light for their colour to be seen, although they them- 
selves possess light. Similarly, the intelligibles themselves possess much light, 
but need the light of the Good to be seen in their glory (cf. v1.7.2115—17). As Sieg- 
mann points out (1990, pp. 99-101), the analogy is extremely appropriate, since 
light comes from something else, but enables the illuminated thing to show its 
own colour, which is itself of a luminous nature, i.e. akin to light. Moreover, light 
is precisely what is one and the same everywhere, but still allows everything 
illuminated to appear different. From a bottom-up perspective, this simile is, 
in other words, precisely what brings us to the problem of how Intellect is &yo- 
9oz18)ç, because we were looking for a common feature running through all of 
the intelligibles and the whole Intellect, according to which and through which 
they are all good (cf. v1.7.16.5-6 and 9). Moreover, this common feature must 
be intrinsic to each thing (cf. v1.7.18.9-12 and 211-2).?? The new clue we are 
given here is the more explicit claim that this form of the Good in Intellect is 
something extra, something in addition to Intellect given by the Good, which, 


29 This may be read as an allusion to Plato's Lysis 159e-223a. 

30 Hadot (1988, pp. 286-287) correctly summarises the features of the explanation sought for 
Intellect's being &ya8oe18/ç. However, he does not clearly distinguish the top-down per- 
spective from the bottom-up one. In different terms—genetic and phenomenological— 
such a reading is also advocated by Siegmann (1990, pp. 70-107). Hadot rather talks of a 
shift in perspective from the genesis of Intellect to the point of view of the soul discov- 
ering Intellect and the Good. In this sense, he is close to the bottom-up perspective, but 
despite this shift in perspective, he still advocates for a single explanation for Intellect's 
having the form of good: i.e. life as the first évépyeia. Consequently, he is unable to distin- 
guish between life, beauty and light and identifies them, which I think obscures important 
distinctions and forces him to interpret the language of the Phaedrus used in v1.7.22 in a 
considerably un-Platonic manner (cf. Hadot 1988, pp. 289-293). 
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however, also means that it is something which allows us to see to the Good as 
it were, which opens our eyes to it (cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 98-99). 

What, then, does this light of the Good show? What is this glory which is 
seen only in the light of the Good, this colour of all intelligibles which attracts 
soul and through which the Good is manifest in Intellect? Plotinus' answer is 
indirect: it is the light (pôç) of the Good which moves us (xtvettat) to the forms 
and makes us long (yAtyouat) for the light which plays upon them (ém18ovtos), 
causing us to delight in it (ebgpaivetat), just as what we desire in bodies is not 
the underlying material substrate (óroxeipevov), but the beauty imaged upon 
them (¿upavtáčouat; cf. v1.7.22.1—5). On this analogy, beauty corresponds to the 
light playing upon the forms, which are not the object of the soul's erotic desire, 
but account here for the üroxsiyevov. Plotinus expression seems to suggest that 
what the light of the Good allows us to see—i.e. the colour of the forms, which 
is itself luminous—is beauty.*! It is interesting to note, however, that he does 
not say this directly, concluding instead that this light which arouses desire is 
grace (x&p1ç). It is through grace that the Good colours the forms (émtypavvupt) 
and makes them cya€0zi8f) (cf. cf. v1.7.22.5-8 and 33). Consequently, we can 
conceptually distinguish two possible states of Intellect: one unilluminated, 
the other illuminated. It is worth noticing that Plotinus explicitly calls Intel- 
lect beautiful only in the former case (cf. v1.7.2240-11 and 21-23), where its 
beauty is said to be inactive (&pyöç), the soul’s interest is not aroused (vw8y>) 
and it does not move (cf. VI.7.22.10-14). Nevertheless, what it sees is still some- 
thing beautiful and majestic (xaA& pv xal ceva; cf. VL.7.22.21—23). In the latter 
case, Plotinus rather talks about warmth emanating from the Good (8puacia) 
or its grace (x&ic), which strengthen the soul (6wvvutat), awaken it (eyetpetat), 
so that it becomes winged (tepodtat), and naturally (@vcet) raise it up both 
to Intellect, which attracts it, and to what is greater (ueitov). When this hap- 
pens, the soul remembers and is lifted up by the giver of love (cf. v1.7.22.14—25). 
Clearly, the impact of grace on the soul is described in the language of Plato's 
Phaedrus (246a—252c).?? However, Plato's image of a soul in love is, at the same 
time, used in quite an unusual way: the description of the amazement of soul 
when it sees true beauty, its falling flat on its back (Phdr. 254b8), is used rather 
to express its lack of interest and boredom, as it were, when encountering unil- 
luminated Intellect (cf. v1.7.22.10-14). 


31 This interpretation is held by Siegmann (1990, pp. 101-105) and Tornau (2011, com. ad 
V1.7.24.1-4), and is also implied in the interpretations of Halfwassen (2003), Narbonne 
(2002) and Beierwaltes (2011, p. 347). 

32 For more exact references to the Phaedrus see Tornau 2011, com. ad v1.7.22.7-17. 
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The fact that Plotinus does not use the word *beauty" to denote the illumi- 
nated Intellect can be interpreted in one of two ways: either it is insignificant, 
and we are free to add in the term “beauty”, or Plotinus wants to reserve the 
notion of beauty for unilluminated Intellect and purposefully avoids mention- 
ing it here. It is quite difficult to decided between these options, because there 
are good reasons for both positions. The first claim—i.e. it is insignificant that 
Plotinus does not use the term beauty for illuminated Intellect—could be sup- 
ported by the following considerations: 1) such an understanding is suggested 
by the context of the whole section; 2) there are repeated references to Plato's 
Phaedrus; 3) other passages on beauty from different treatises provide evidence 
for this view. On the other hand, one could try to undermine these points, argu- 
ing that the references to the Phaedrus are not used properly (cf. the soul's 
boredom above and the interpretation of Hadot 1988, pp. 292-293) and that 
there are also other passages in the Enneads which seem to suggest the insignif- 
icance of the beauty of the Intellect as compared to the Good (cf. v1.9.4 and n, 
v.8.8, V.5.12 and v1.7.32-33). Most important, however, one might object that 
it is unwise to risk overlooking an important distinction between beauty and 
something more, perhaps grace. This consideration provides strong support for 
the other interpretation, according to which Plotinus intentionally avoids the 
term beauty here, in order to emphasise the substantial contribution made by 
the Good to beauty, namely the fact that without the Good, there is no (erotic) 
longing. Evidence for this claim can be found in Plato's Symposium (204d— 
206a) and, of course, in 1.6.7. Nonetheless, we might object that 1) Plato does not 
avoid the notion of beauty in his description of love and it is precisely through 
beauty that the desire for good is fulfilled, by procreating and giving birth in 
the beautiful (cf. Symp. 206e), 2) avoiding the term beauty in relation to illu- 
minated Intellect seems to contradict Plotinus' standard claims about beauty 
in other Enneads and 3) even in VI.7.22, this position represents, to a certain 
extent, a counterintuitive reading. 

I would therefore suggest adopting an intermediary position, according to 
which Plotinus does indeed avoid the term beauty here in order to emphasise 
the substantial contribution of the Good to beauty. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that on a different occasion, he would not call the illuminated Intellect 
beautiful. The crucial point here is once again the context of the claim: to find 
that which is given to Intellect by the Good as something, so to speak, extra 
and which makes it &yo@oetdy¢. Therefore, in this context, it makes sense that 
Plotinus would try to accentuate this added value. 

The examples Plotinus uses to illustrate his point can be read as support- 
ing this interpretation, because they are oriented precisely at highlighting this 
"something extra" added by illumination. The first example is that of a beauti- 
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ful face, which does not catch the eye if there is no grace (xétc) on top of its 
beauty (cf. VI.7.22.23-25). The second example relates to symmetry in the sen- 
sible world, which is beautiful only if beauty shines upon it (cf. VI.7.22.25—27).33 
The third example is the well-known case of the still-fresh face of a corpse in 
contrast to that of a living person (cf. VI.7.22.27-29). The fourth example is that 
of a more lifelike statue as opposed to a more symmetrical one (cf. VI.7.22.29— 
31). Finally, the last example compares a beautiful statue with an ugly living 
man, who is more beautiful because he has soul, which shares in what it means 
to be d&yadoetdy¢ (cf. VI.7.22.31-36). As can be seen, all of these examples show 
that there is something added to sensible things, which must be granted to 
them from above, i.e. beauty. Similarly, there is something extra, grace, which 
needs to be added to the beauty of the unilluminated Intellect. 

These examples, however, seem to call into question my choice of an inter- 
mediary position. The second example, involving symmetry, seems, at first sight 
at least, to reopen the question of the beauty of illuminated Intellect, because 
itis beauty that shines on symmetry. Consequently, illuminated Intellect could 
be said to be beautiful per analogiam. However, as Plotinus explicitly states, 
we are talking about things here below (évtad9«), whereas, in my interpreta- 
tion, the point of the passage under discussion (v1.7.22) was to highlight the 
uniqueness of the illumination by the Good in the case of Intellect, as opposed 
to allother kinds of illumination below. Therefore, this would provide relatively 
weak support for claiming that the illuminated Intellect is beautiful, although 
along with all of the other reasons mentioned above (the context of the pas- 
sage, references to the Phaedrus and the claims of other treatises), it is difficult 
to simply dismiss this option. 

Then again, the third example, which contrasts a living face with that of a 
corpse might be more persuasive. Itis an example that we have already encoun- 
tered in connection with beauty—or rather ugliness.?^ Moreover in the last two 
examples, beauty is predicated of both the lifelike statue and the symmetrical 
one, and again of the statue and the ugly living man. Hence, in the end, why 
should we refrain from saying that illuminated Intellect is beautiful? Because 
the risk that we might miss an important distinction by simply adding in the 


33 O Siegmann (1990, p. 104) infers from this that beauty should always break the rule (i.e. sym- 
metry). This is an incorrect deduction from the example. It also contradicts what Plotinus 
says about beauty and symmetry (cf. 1.6.1 and section 2.2). Moreover, it makes no sense 
in the case of simple beautiful objects (like colour, light or gold) which Plotinus uses to 
attack the symmetry theory. 

34 We have encountered Plotinus talking about a corpse with respect to ugliness in section 
3.4.6 when discussing Ennead 11.4.5.18 (hereto cf. 11.4.16.3-16 and 11.9.17.18—21, and indi- 
rectly also v.1.2.17—28). 
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term “beauty” to VI.7.22 still seems too high to me. Let me rather deepen or 
refine my intermediary position. 

As we have seen in the previous discussion of v1.2.17-18 (cf. part 4.1.5), the 
idea that beauty might be identified with something which, as it were, shines 
upon the form, i.e. with the light of the Good, is present in Plotinus' thought. 
Of course, V1.2 [43] was written after v1.7[38]. Nevertheless, v1.2 seems to sum- 
marise various important motifs for Plotinus' understanding of beauty, and 
many of these are to be found already in 1.6[1], such as the identification of 
beauty with the Good as xwAAovy, with being, and with what affects all who 
see it and what awakens motion in them. However, the way in which Ploti- 
nus usually presents beauty—i.e. as unity in multiplicity of the Intellect—is 
now, in V1.7.22, inappropriate for capturing this “something extra" that needs 
to be added to unilluminated Intellect, which is already one-many. Beauty as a 
unified multiplicity is rather intrinsic to Intellect and is, consequently, not suit- 
able for depicting this “something extra" Therefore, I would once again suggest 
maintaining the position that Plotinus is deliberately avoiding this term here 
and rather introduces a deeper concept of beauty. 

According to this conception, beauty would be the manifestation of the 
Good in Intellect, that which makes Intellect &ya8osı87ç or good-looking, Plot- 
inus might, in this sense, find support in Plato’s Philebus (64e) as well, where 
the power of the good is said to have taken refuge in the nature of the beautiful. 
Intellect might consequently be said to be &ya8oetdy¢ from two perspectives, 
a top-down one and a bottom-up one. From the first perspective, Intellect is 
&ya8oetdy¢ qua derived from the Good and this derivation has different phases: 
the emanation of life as mpwty évépyeto, the formation of this life into intellec- 
tion by conversion and its becoming constituted as being. The triad life/intel- 
lection/being is used by Plotinus to describe Intellect's genesis and reflects a 
genetic hierarchy of what it means to be &yaB8ozığhç. Intellect has the form of 
the Good as life, intellection and being. This answer is correct insofar as we are 
looking for a common feature that runs through all of the intelligibles, making 
them &yaðosıðhç insofar as they are different (cf. V1.7.18.2—g). 

But what makes them &ya9osı$7ç also insofar as they are the same? This 
is where the bottom-up perspective enters the discussion. From this perspec- 
tive, the question is rather the following: how is this intelligent life, which is 
being—i.e. life formed by itself and simultaneously by the Good in the light of 
the Good—&ya8osı8hç? The answer is: insofar as it is beautiful. Consequently, 
the primary beauty in Intellect is the contemplating life, which is being, i.e. a 
unity in multiplicity illuminated by the Good. This intimate connection with the 
Good is precisely what makes beauty the object of desire, a desire which is, in 
fact, always a desire for the Good through beauty or in beauty, as Plato would 
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put it (cf. Symp. 206a—e). Both the top-down perspective—which identifies life 
(intellection and being) as the reason for the fact that Intellect is ¢ya8oet6y¢— 
and the bottom-up answer—which concludes that the common feature which 
runs through everything in Intellect (including its life, intellection and being), 
is beauty referring back to its source??—thus establishes the relation of Intel- 
lect and the Good vertically: life in a descending direction and beauty in an 
ascending one. Being and the highest kinds are, by contrast, used rather for a 
“horizontal” description of the inner differentiation of Intellect, although I use 
quotation marks here because there is indeed a vertical differentiation of Intel- 
lect in the sense of the establishment of genera and species. Nevertheless, it is 
still a “horizontal” differentiation insofar as it takes place inside Intellect, so to 
speak. 

In conclusion, this more profound conception of beauty does not involve 
a rejection of the earlier one—beauty as unity in multiplicity—but places it 
into a new, broader perspective, which enriches it in two ways. First, it better 
captures the referential character of beauty to the Good because it presents 
it as the way in which the Good itself can be seen in Intellect as a unique 
feature common to everything in Intellect which has a different status than 
the highest kinds. Second, since life accounts for the multiplicity of Intellect 
and is genetically primarily dyo@oetdys, the enriching role of multiplicity for 
Intellect is once again underlined here. This has consequences for multiplic- 
ity in beauty, as well. The explanation of Intellect's beauty in v.8.4 and v.8.8 
(cf. sections 3.4.6 and 3.5) still holds: beauty is that which lies between what 
is more than beautiful and what is deficiently beautiful. Beauty in Intellect is 
everywhere in beauty, because illuminated beauty was identified as a common 
feature that runs through all of the intelligibles and the whole of Intellect, and 
through which everything is &ya8oe187ç, both insofar as it is the same and inso- 
far as it is different. 

Moreover, in the description of Intellect's genesis, the inchoate Intellect 
became a defined multiplicity when it was enabled by the Good to see, such 
that not only its limit, but also this multiplicity, is what makes it &ya8oedyec. 
There is beauty in Intellect only when the latter is constituted, and therefore 
this beauty emerges first from the bottom-up perspective. Since, however, the 
life of Intellect, its intellection and their combination, being, are cyaGoetdye, 
both its multiplicity and its unity are beautiful when combined. Thus, whereas 
from the top-down perspective, there is a descending hierarchy of derivation 


35 Even Hadot (1988, p. 284) admits that there is a new perspective in play and a new solution 
to the problem of &ya8oe13/ç. According to him, these passages show that the Intellect as 
&yadosıdç refers to the Good. 
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from the Good and, in this sense, also of the use of &yaB8osı8hç with respect to 
life, intellection and being, from the bottom-up perspective, there is a counter- 
vailing ascending hierarchy. Multiplicity in Intellect is enriching for its beauty 
qua seething with life, but this multiplicity is still subordinate to the role of limit 
and unity. Their combination, beauty itself, is that in which the Good manifests 
itself in Intellect and through which it attracts everything to itself. 

How, then, can this still be considered an intermediary position? The pro- 
posed interpretation enables us to be sensitive to what is new in VI.7.22, i.e. it 
allows us to suppose that Plotinus intentionally avoids using the term beauty 
for illuminated Intellect, while not dismissing the possibility of using the term 
beauty for illuminated Intellect, even if this beauty must be correctly reinter- 
preted. 

However, there seems to be another serious problem with this interpreta- 
tion, or rather with the very text of treatise v1.7. The Good seems to have more 
than one external activity: it emanates life, “then” it emanates limit to bind the 
multiplicity of life, and “then” it allows these two to interact by emanating light. 
Even if we abstract from the idea of a temporal sequence of events—which 
there is not, of course—we are left with life, limit and light as three different 
emanations from the Good. As was already noted by Emilsson both in the case 
of pre-Intellect, or the subject of thinking (= life), and in that of imbuing, or 
the object of thinking (= limit), “there is every reason to suppose that there is 
just one external act of the One, which somehow contains both a subject and 
object aspect" (Emilsson 1999, p. 287, cf. also Emilsson 2017, pp. 94-100). Simi- 
larly, there is every reason to suppose that there is just one external act of the 
Good, which somehow contains life, limit and light. But how can this be so? 
Is everything life because life is the first &vépyet from the Good? No, because 
life would not only need to be manifold and unbound, but also one and bound, 
or rather “the bind” since it would need to bind itself. That said, this role is 
attributed in treatise v1.7 to limit, as something different from life. Are life and 
light, at least, the same, as Hadot tends to say (cf. 1988, pp. 290-291; and also Vas- 
silopoulou 2014)? Our answer must once again be negative, because Plotinus 
distinguishes between the top-down and bottom-up perspective by pointing 
out that the former explains how everything is &yaðosıðńç insofar as it is dif- 
ferent, whereas the latter does so insofar as it is the same. Or is it rather that 
all three (i.e. life, limit and light) coincide with limit? This cannot be the case, 
because this limit would have nothing to bind, such that there would be no 
multiplicity. Are they, then, rather all light, as that which manifests the Good 
in Intellect? One could perhaps say so insofar as both life and limit emanate 
from the Good. I propose therefore to posit one external activity of the Good, 
which is simultaneously life (or multiplicity or the dyad) and limit (or unity 
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or the monad). These two always already interact with one another. Moreover, 
this external activity comprises the fact that life and limit come from the Good 
(as light does) and in this sense they become its manifestation (beauty).3° Plot- 
inus’ description of the generation of Intellect is to a certain extent inaccurate, 
since every genesis is a process which presupposes some sort of sequence: first, 
there is something to be formed, then it is formed and, as such, it becomes visi- 
ble qua similar to its paradigm. However, as Plotinus himself repeatedly points 
out, the birth of Intellect is to be understood atemporally, i.e. as comprising all 
of its moments simultaneously. 

Moreover, we have already noticed that the reason for Intellect's being &ya- 
§oetdy¢ must be a common feature of the whole richly varied Intellect, such 
that the one and the multiple alone could not be the answer. What is &yo- 
Bozlönç is both one and many (cf. section 6.3). It should come as no surprise 
that defined multiplicity is derived from the Good, because Intellect became 
many precisely by looking to the Good from which it received limit (cf. section 
6.3). The point of the whole top-down and bottom-up answer would therefore 
be that the Good emanates interacting unity (i.e. limit, the monad) and mul- 
tiplicity (i.e. life, the dyad), which is to say beauty, as it is used with respect 
to non-illuminated Intellect. Since, however, these come from the Good, this 
beauty becomes illuminated and refers to the Good, i.e. it becomes grace or 
beauty in the more profound sense. The addition of light highlights the impor- 
tance of the referential character of beauty and the fact that there is something 
more beyond unity in multiplicity, through which the good-looking (dya@oe- 
51s) Intellect refers to the Good. 

This point will, however, be made even more explicitly in v1.7.32-33. We 
should therefore advance in our analysis of treatise v1.7, which from this point 
on starts to focus on the Good itself. The Good, which emanates Intellect and 
leaves a trace of itself in it, is, at the same time, that which attracts everything 
to itself. The Good, which is itself absolutely self-sufficient and above which 
there is nothing superior, is the condition of all that is, of all of the interme- 
diate goods, and there is a step by step decrease in resemblance to the Good 


36  Inthesamevein, Nikulin (1998b) talks of Intellect as being simultaneously otherness and 
sameness (with reference to V.3.15.40) and stable movement (with reference to v1.9.5.14— 
15). The unity of thinking and thought as light is also advocated by Beierwaltes (1961, p. 359) 
who also notices that light not only allows everything else to be seen, but is itself manifest 
through it (p. 349). This idea is to be found, of course, already in Plato (cf. Rep. 507b-509c) 
where the light of the sun is said to account for the ability to see and to be seen by the eye, 
and the light of the Good for the power of knowing and for the truth (cf. Beierwaltes 1961, 
p. 350). Plotinus in fact refers to these passages in V1.7.16.21-31 (see section 6.3 and the 
commentary of Smith 2012, pp. 16-19). 
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down to that which has no share in it, i.e. evil. The fact that there is evil is, in 
this sense, a proof of the Good, because without the Good, everything would be 
indifferent. The Good is the giver of Intellect and life, and through them of soul 
and everything that has a share in Aóyoc, intellection (voóc) and life (Cw). This 
process is not a one-time creation, but a constant maintenance of thinking in 
thinking, of being in being, of life in life and of inspiring (£yrvéo) thinking, life 
and being (cf. V1.7.23.1-25). 


6.5 Alternative Notions of the Good and the True Meaning of Plato's 
Doctrine (V1.7.24-30) 


Since the question about the form of the Good in Intellect presupposes that 
there is the Good, from which Intellect is born as life, intellection and being 
(the top-down perspective) and which presents itself in Intellect as beauty (the 
bottom-up perspective), it is necessary to explain how we are to understand 
this Good. Plotinus presents a number of serious questions about the Good 
which draw on the previous philosophical tradition and obviously allude to 
some alternative doctrines about what is to be considered good:37 

1) The first dilemma (cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 112-116, and Hadot 1988, pp. 296 
and 301-303)—consisting of two opposing possibilities for relating the good 
and desire—asks whether the former has its own nature (qctc; V1.7.24.8) 
which attracts our desire, or whether, on the contrary, the latter defines what 
the good is (cf. v1.7.24.4-10). Plotinus’ answer is, of course, that the good is 
desirable because it is good and not vice versa (cf. v1.7.25.17-18 and 27.26—27). 
The contrary answer would make the good a relative notion, i.e. relative to a 
subject feeling pleasure. Consequently, Plotinus' answer might be interpreted 
as a rejection of the Sophistic concept of the good (cf. Anonymous, Atecoi Aóyot 
and Siegmann 1990, p. 113). 

2) Similarly, the second dilemma (cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 12—113 and 117-120, 
and Hadot 1988, pp. 296 and 303-305) draws an opposition between pleasure 
derived from the good and something else received from it. Do we desire the 
good because of the former, as perhaps Epicurus would say (cf. DL 10.127— 
130), or the latter? And if it is because of the former, why do we find plea- 
sure in this and not in something else? And if it is because of the latter, what 
do we acquire from the good (cf. v1.7.24.10213)? Plotinus answers again quite 
clearly that pleasure, since it is a x&9oç (cf. V1.7.26.17), is not the reason why 


37  Forageneraloutline of ancient ethics, see Annas 1992. 
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we desire the good. Pleasure is rather an epiphenomenon of the acquisition 
of the good (cf. v1.7.27.27 and Siegmann 1990, p. 119) which is, by definition, 
self-sufficient (cf. V1.7.26.14, 34.21-38 and Phileb. 20c-e and 22b). Pleasure, by 
contrast, requires the constant input of new arousals, and we feel pleasure only 
in the presence of something that arouses us (cf. V1.7.26.14-16).38 When the soul 
acquires the good, it knows, because it stops looking for anything else (uh &Mo 
Mth), does not regret (dpetavdytos), is filled (renAnpdadat abt yiyvyraı) and 
remains with the good (¿m &xsivov uévy; cf, v1.7.26.1-2 and 12-14). Moreover, 
since this good does not come to the soul from something external—as in the 
case of a corpse, for which the good is burial—it itself becomes something bet- 
ter (B£Xrióv TI yivyratı; cf. v1.7.26.12), i.e. more dyadoetdy¢ (cf. Hadot 1988, p. 304). 
This improvement is enabled by the fact that we do indeed receive something 
from the good (cf. v1.7.25.28—29). There is a hierarchy of goods, form for mat- 
ter, virtue for soul and the Good for Intellect (cf. v1.7.25.25—28), and each being 
receives something from that which is above it (cf. V1.7.25.18—24). Inanimate 
objects receive order (t&&t¢) and arrangement (xócpoc), while living beings 
additionally receive life (Cwy), rational beings thought (ppoveiv) and living well 
(Gv ed) and Intellect actuality (évépyetn) and light (pôs; cf. VI.7.25.29-33). More- 
over, since there is a hierarchy of goods derived from the Good, and since the 
Good manifests itself in what is lesser as beauty, this hierarchy is, in fact, the 
scala amoris. 

3) The hierarchic perspective is also important for the third question (cf. 
Siegmann 1990, pp. 120-123, and Hadot 1988, pp. 305-306): is the good to be 
understood as what is proper to everything or one's own (oixetov), as the Sto- 
ics advocate (cf. VI.7.24.13-14 and SVF 1.197, 111.178, 111183)? It seems to me that 
Plotinus' answer is ambivalent. On the one hand, he rejects the applicability of 
the concept of oixetov because the good for each thing lies in what is superior, 
whereas what is its own is on the same level as it (cf. v1.7.27.3-9). On the other 
hand, those who desire this good, which is superior to them, direct themselves 
toward it as toward their own potentiality, because not possessing it actually 
is precisely what arouses their desire (cf. v1.7.27.8—17). In this sense, after they 
have reached this superior good and actualised it in themselves, it is present 
as something which is their own. This might be the reason why Plotinus, in a 
different context, does admit that the good is oixetov (cf. v1.5.1). Then again, as 
Siegmann points out (1990, p. 121), speaking this way is imprecise, because as 


38 O Plotinus even strengthens his argument here by using an interesting, Matrix-like mind 
experiment, in which we are able to enjoy erotic pleasure without the desired person or 
feel the joy from tasty food without actually eating it. We would not accept such pleasures, 
Plotinus claims, prior to Lana and Lilly Wachowski (cf. v1.7.26.20—24). 
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soon as we have reached our good, we discover that this good has withdrawn to 
the next highest level. Consequently, it is not the good that participates in the 
oixetov, but vice versa (Hadot, 1988, p. 306). 

4) However, this raises a further series of questions (cf. Siegmann 1990, 
pp. 123-127 and Hadot 1988, pp. 307-311): is the good good for itself or for 
another, and if for another, what is it, if it is not good, and is there in fact any 
such nature for which there is no good (cf. v1.7.24.14-17)? Plotinus' answer is 
again somewhat complicated. Every good is good for itself and since the lesser 
is potentially that which is its own good (the superior), the good is good also 
for the lesser through being good for itself (cf. v1.7.27.13-18). Furthermore, Plot- 
inus specifies here what it means to be good for itself, namely to be some part of 
the good (Tıç &yaðoð yolpa; v1.7.27.18). Then again, there is an exception to this, 
namely the Good itself, which cannot be good for itself, because this expres- 
sion presupposes a distinction in the Good between its being the Good and it 
itself for which it is the good. Since, however, there is no such distinction in the 
Good, it cannot be good for itself “as if it would have as regards itself to get out of 
its own nature and not be joyful with itself as good" (v1.7.27.21-23, transl. modi- 
fied). As can be seen from this formulation, the denial of being good for itself in 
the case of the Good is not a simple rejection. Plotinus rather posits more than 
identity of the Good with itself, namely “being joyful with itself" (&yandw). Nev- 
ertheless, on the standard way of speaking, the Good is good only for others (cf. 
also V1.7.41.28-29), i.e. for the lesser. But does this mean also for what is lowest, 
i.e. matter, which is evil (cf. v1.7.28.11—4)? Plotinus tries to answer this question 
in two steps. First, he points out that the problem appears only from one per- 
spective, namely from that of the matter: for how could it desire form, i.e. its 
own destruction (cf. v1.7.28.4—6)? However, Plotinus reminds us, we might turn 
the problem on its head and formulate the desire of matter—which is evil and 
non-being—as a desire for form, i.e. for being (cf. v1.7.28.6—7). Consequently, 
matter does not desire its own destruction, because it is not a being, and in 
this sense cannot be destroyed. At the same time, insofar as the desire for the 
good can be formulated in terms of a desire for what a thing is potentially, 
then matter cannot desire the good, because it is nothing potentially, but only 
absolute privation.?? Therefore, the question still stands, and Plotinus offers 
a second, implicit answer, expressed in the form of rhetorical questions. Mat- 
ter as pure evil does not desire. Only matter which has perception («108no1ç) 
desires (cf. v1.7.28.8—10). However, this matter is not matter as such, but only 


39 For matter as absolute privation, see 11.4.16. However, besides other things, Plotinus also 
says here that matter is in need, or, in fact, that it is need itself (nevia) which lacks every- 
thing. 
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something that has become bad, i.e. something originally good (cf. v1.7.28.11— 
20). Forms are present in matter rather as opinions or mental pictures in soul, 
ie. matter and form do not mix or interact in any fashion that would make it 
possible to say that the one gets anything from the other (cf. 11.6.15). 

However that may be, the whole polemic about the desire of matter is prob- 
ably directed against Aristotle (cf. Phys. 192a19, Met. 1075a28) and the Gnos- 
tics (cf. Siegmann 1990, p. 126), and Plotinus will be able to draw some more 
important characteristics of the Good from it later. Since he has established 
the opposition between matter as evil and form as good and since there is a 
hierarchy of goods, he is able to say that the higher the ascent, the more there 
is form. Consequently, it would seem, the Good should be form itself. However, 
Plotinus has a different conception in mind. The Good, which has never come 
anywhere close to matter, has instead taken refuge in its formless nature (dvet- 
Seog güaiv), because it is even beyond the first form and is the giver of the first 
form (cf. VI.7.28.27-29). Moreover, since pleasure is caused by the acquisition 
of good, it is, as such, a symptom of the previous privation of it (cf. v1.7.29.10). 
However, this privation diminishes in the ascent, because the higher we go, 
the more there is form and thus, simultaneously, the less need we find. In this 
sense, there is a continuous decrease in pleasure in the ascent and when united 
with the Good, we no longer feel pleasure, because we are beyond pleasure 
(cf. v1.7.29.1-10).40 

5) Plotinus then turns to a further question (cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 129-132 
and Hadot 1988, pp. 314-316) he considers particularly weighty, because it is 
the question of a troublesome or peevish (Sucyepavttxdc) person. As Siegmann 
points out (1990, p.129, footnote 136), such a person is described in Plato's Phile- 
bus (44b-c), where it is said that he should be taken seriously as someone 
who divines the truth. This Cynic considers the debate about the Good to be 
just “pompous language up and down and all around” (v1.7.24.18-20), does not 
understand what good someone who thinks could acquire from the contem- 
plation of forms (cf. v1.7.24.21—22), because he looks for the good in some form 
of property (£v xprjuacty; cf. V1.7.29.16—17), namely his own, such that in the end 
he despises everything and does not see the difference between existence and 
non-existence unless “one makes selfish love the reason for all this” (ei py Tıç THY 
Ttpóc ADTOV ELÂlaV aitiav tobtwy BETTO; V1.7.24.27—28, transl. modified). Plotinus 
begins his response to this person by saying that he too posits something good 
which directs his claims, probably himself in some sense, but since he does 


40 X These parts (v1.7.29.1-10) should be also read as a brief discussion of Aristotle's claim that 
we would choose seeing, remembering, knowing and possessing virtues even if they were 
not accompanied by pleasure (cf. EN 11742). 
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not understand what Plotinus is saying about the good, he cannot simply deny 
it. In order to explain his position, Plotinus tries to show this Cynic what is evil 
according to common sense: lack of intelligence (voia). Moreover, he brings to 
his attention that in despising being and life, he actually contradicts all experi- 
ence and implicitly claims that there is merely earthly intelligence, being and 
life, whereas, in fact, there is also true intelligence, being and life in Intellect 
(cf. v1.7.29.17-32). But what is so prophetic about the claims of this Cynic? In 
despising everything, he prophesies the radical worthlessness of everything as 
compared to the Good (cf. Siegmann 1990, p. 131), he “has a prophetic intuition 
of what is above Intellect” (v1.7.29.21-22). 

6) The last dilemma (cf. Siegmann 1990, pp. 132-141 and Hadot 1988, pp. 316— 
319) deals with the heritage of Plato and Aristotle and their conceptions of 
the good and Intellect. How could Plotinus' conception be consistent with 
Philebus (61b-c), where the good is said to be a mixture of intellect and plea- 
sure? In addressing this difficulty, Plotinus proposes two ways of interpreting 
this mixture. Either the good is intellect and pleasure is mixed with it, in the 
sense of an experience of soul when possessing it (cf. EN 1174b), or the good 
is a single thing made up of intellect and pleasure (cf. v1.7.30.4-12). Plotinus 
seems to choose the former interpretation (cf. v1.7.30.14-18), but in a mod- 
ified version. He avoids using the word pleasure—which he considers to be 
a metaphorical attempt to express something more or extra that runs over 
all, as it were^'—that is needed for every activity (évépyetn), state (SıdGeoıç) 
and life (Cw; cf. v1.7.3018-26). Similarly, we should interpret the notion of 
pure and unmixed activity (xa8apov xai etdixpives TO Evepynua; cf. Phileb. 52d), 
where there is no opposition and hindrance (cf. Met. 1072b), as a sign of the 
state which the soul experiences when it is in Intellect and illuminated by the 
Good (cf. v1.7.30.30-33). As not only Plato, but also Homer, metaphorically 
express it, it is an experience of drunkenness on nectar (cf. Symp. 203b), feast- 
ing and entertainment (cf. Phdr. 247a) or Zeus’ smile (cf. Iliad 5.426 and 15.47; 
cf. V1.7.30.26—-30). For this reason, Plotinus concludes, Plato also adds truth to 
the mixture, claiming that there is a measure before this mixture. It is because 
of this measure that the symmetry and beauty of the mixture become beautiful 
(cf. v1.7.30.33-35 and Phileb. 64b—65a). These claims should obviously be inter- 


41 There is a dispute among translators about the text here. Sleeman, Henry and Schwyzer 
read in line 19 «t &xi0éov, and Armstrong and Siegmann «6 éri0£ov, Harder tò ¿nì nA£ov, 
Beutler, Theiler and Hadot «t &ni9erov. I consider all of these possible and if taken in the 
context of the whole treatise the difference seems to me marginal. Therefore, I speak of 
"something more or extra that, so to speak, runs over all" to cover all these possibilities. 
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preted in the context of previous sections, where this something extra running 
over all forms was light, which made Intellect beautiful, in the sense of having 
the form of Good (&ya8oetsy¢), and therefore pointing behind or above to the 
Good itself (cf. Hadot 1988, p. 324). 

This issue is exactly what Plotinus will now focus on: establishing the rela- 
tionship between beauty and the Good more precisely. However, before we 
follow him, let me briefly summarise the outcomes of the polemic with dif- 
ferent notions of the good that we have just examined.^? The Good was said to 
bea nature which is desired because it is the good and not vice versa (cf. point 
1 above). Therefore, it is not desired because of pleasure, but because of what 
it gives, i.e. perfection in being, which comes from a superior level (cf. point 2 
above). In this sense, it could not be what is one's own (oixetov), but rather what 
is ontologically superior, or what has more form (cf. point 3 above). The Good 
is an exception to this increasing presence of form, because it is itself form- 
less as the giver of form (cf. point 4 above). Below the Good, there is a scale 
of goods—or perhaps beauties—with Intellect on top and matter, as evil, on 
the bottom (cf. point 4 above). The Good is that which makes this scale possi- 
ble and, compared to it, everything is in a sense worthless (cf. point 5 above). 
Similarly, the Good is exceptional in not being good for itself, but only for every- 
thing else, whereas the other goods were said to be good for themselves and, as 
such, also for what is inferior (cf. point 4 above). Finally, Plotinus interpreted 
Plato's (and Aristotle's) claims about the good as being compatible with his 
own, claiming that there is something extra in Intellect which the soul expe- 
rienced, metaphorically, as pleasure. This something extra is Intellect's beauty, 
aroused by the light of the Good as a reference to the Good itself (cf. point 6 
above). 


6.6 The Good from the Perspective of Beauty and Love (v1.7.31-36) 


Plotinus now returns to whathe wanted to discuss already before his digression 
on the alternative notions of the good (cf. v1.7.24.1-3), namely the light of the 
Good. And since we so far inferred that this light is what makes Intellect truly 
beautiful, these passages will be of the utmost importance. 

Plotinus begins by reminding us what the light of the Good does. This time 
however, he widens the scope so that not only Intellect, but also soul comes 
in to play. Everything that is, becomes itself and becomes beautiful because of 


42  Iclosely follow Hadot's minutious summary (cf. Hadot 1988, p. 319). 
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what is above it, and by being illuminated by it (cf. VL.7.31.1—2).43 This becom- 

ing itself means, for Intellect, to think and, for soul, to give life (cf. v1.7.31.2—4). 

But a part of Intellect was raised up (deipw) to the Good and was joyful (&yo- 

mw) around it (cf. v1.7.31.5—6). Smilarly, that soul which could turn to it “when 

it knew and saw, rejoiced in the vision and, in so far as it was able to see, was 

utterly amazed" (wç Eyvw xoi eldev, Yad TE TH Bég xal Scov ola TE v İBeiv e&e- 

TARYN; V1.7.31.6-8). And since soul had something from it also in itself, it knewit 

intimately (cvvatcOdvopat) and started to desire it, as lovers desire the beloved, 

when they see an image of him and want to see him in person (cf. v1.7.31.8— 

11). And as lovers make themselves like the beloved, so too does the soul make 

itself as &àyaðosıðýç as possible (cf. V1.7.31.11—17). 

These passages require some comment. First, Plotinus is obviously ready to 
describe the hierarchy of ontological levels as a hierarchy of resemblance to the 
Good, where each superior level illuminates the inferior one, as it were, simi- 
lar to how the Good illuminates Intellect. Consequently, there is a continuous 
hierarchy of beauty grounded in the Good and the light it gives off. Second, 
Plotinus seems to suggest that a part of Intellect is elevated by the Good. The 
concept of a part of Intellect being lifted up to the Good—and through it also 
a part of the soul—raises several difficult questions: 

I) Does this mean that Intellect is sometimes raised up and sometimes not? 
We should probably interpret Plotinus' formulations here in a similar way 
to how he himself interpreted foreseeing and planning in Plato's Timaeus 
at the very beginning of v1.7 (cf. section 6.1). Consequently, we should 
claim that everything that is suggestive of the existence of time events 
in Intellect is merely a mythical expression, as Hadot puts it (cf. Hadot 
1988, pp. 325-326). Since there is no time in Intellect, part of it must be 
raised up eternally, just as part of it is always descending from the Good. 

11) This brings us to the second problem, i.e. the relationship of the descend- 
ing and the ascending part of Intellect. Are they the same or are they 
different, so that we should rather distinguish three moments of Intellect, 
namely Intellect coming into existence, Intellect thinking itself and Intel- 
lect raised up? Most scholars agree that the first and the third moment are 
the same and that Intellect undergoes birth when elevated to the Good 
(cf. Hadot 1988, pp. 57-67; Rist 1989 or O'Daly 1970; for the contrary posi- 
tion cf. Bussanich 1988, pp. 2-3). 


43 o This could be also read as a supporting claim for the unity of the external activity of the 
Good as discussed above (cf. section 6.4). 
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II) Moreover, it is not exactly clear whether &vwcıç means actually becoming 
the Good or “merely” uniting with the nascent Intellect. Plotinus some- 
times uses the analogy of the merging of the centres of two circles (e.g. in 
VI.9.10.17-18), which would suggest the former, but other times (e.g. in 
V1.8.18.8) he uses the analogy of radii touching the centre of a circle, which 
rather corresponds to the latter.*5 I will restrict myself here to agreeing 
with O'Daly's observation (cf. 1970) that Plotinus' statements can support 
both readings. 

IV) Furthermore, there has been a dispute about how the elevated and/or 
nascent Intellect relates to the thinking Intellect, i.e. whether the relation 
ofthe former to the Good is hyper-noetic (cf. Beierwaltes 1974 and 1987) or 
pre-noetic (cf. Hadot 1985).4 Without getting bogged down in this debate 
that goes beyond treatise v1.7, let me just state, for the moment, that 
Plotinus' description of the elevated Intellect echoes that of the nascent 
intellect to a certain extent. Both are said either to move— i.e. the nascent 
Intellect in v1.7.16.1618—or to be—the elevated Intellect in v1.7.31.5-6— 
around the Good. Similarly, as we shall see later in V1.7.35.23-24, Plotinus 
will identify the Intellect drunk with love with nascent Intellect. There- 
fore, at least in treatise V1.7, Hadot's position seems to me better sup- 
ported by the textual evidence.*? 

Returning to my analysis of the passages under discussion from V1.7, there is a 

third point, in addition to: 1) Plotinus' willingness to describe the hierarchy of 

ontological levels as a hierarchy of resemblance to the Good, and 2) his claim 
that a part of Intellect is elevated by the Good. The part of the soul that can 
turn to the Good must be the one which is in Intellect, by which Plotinus can 
hardly mean its lower parts. This claim can be supported by the observation 
that its love for the Good is described here as having three phases: 1) know- 
ing, 2) seeing and 3) wanting to see. The first phase is probably to be identified 
with Intellect's contemplation of itself, the second with spotting the trace of 
the Good in itself —i.e. with realising that Intellect is &ya8oe187ç, or beautiful in 
the sense of grace. This, then, arouses love (- the third phase), i.e. a longing for 
the beloved, which a part of Intellect wants to “see” although it cannot be seen. 


44 o This position is held e.g. by Emilsson (cf. 2017, pp. 335-347), Bussanich (1988, pp. 180-181) 
or Armstrong (2013, pp. 44-47 and 110). 

45 This interpretation is advocated by Hadot (cf. 1985, pp. 27). 

46 Fora comparison of both, see Karfik 2002, pp. 206-220, and 2007, pp. 162164. 

47 This should not come as a surprise, because Beierwaltes' interpretation is based rather on 
treatises V.4.2 and v1.8.8. Cf. Beierwaltes 1961, p. 349. 
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This is the Good itself. If so, Plotinus’ comparison with lovers in the sensible 
world, who are reminded of their beloved by an image, makes perfect sense. 

A fourth point that I would like to draw attention to is the strong influ- 
ence of Plato’s Phaedrus in these passages. He who loves tries to be more like 
the beloved, which, for Plotinus, is ultimately the Good. Therefore, the lover 
becomes more and more &yaGoetdy¢ and, in so doing, he diminishes the dis- 
tance between himself and the beloved, as Siegmann points out (1990, p. 147), 
which is the point of &pwç and a useful tool for the description of £voctc. At 
the same time, there are also important differences between v1.7.31 and Phdr. 
250c-256e.^8 The soul in Intellect which is in love does not need sensually 
perceptible beauty as a reminder. On the contrary, it distrusts bodily beauty, 
because it sees that the latter is polluted by bodies and dissolved in magni- 
tudes, and thus understands that bodies are not truly beautiful in themselves 
(cf. VI.7.31.19-27 ). Consequently, soul in love aspires to go beyond body, because 
it understands that bodily beauty has its light from something superior. When 
it is raised up to the level of Intellect, where all things are beautiful and true 
(xoà, návta xai dane övra), it becomes stronger because it lives true life (o9ca 
Cw) and has true awareness (düvediç övrwç) of the ultimate object of its desire, 
the Good, which it is near (cf. V1.7.31.27—34). 

From the perspective of the ascent along the scala amoris, Plotinus turns 
to the source of beauty, life and substance in Intellect. As a source, it is differ- 
ent from beauty which “rests upon the very Forms, all of them richly varied" 
(V1.7.32.2-3). When contemplating them, we naturally ask from where they 
derive their beauty. This source cannot have any of the characteristics of Intel- 
lect: it must not be any of the forms or have shape (popoh) or size (4£yefoç), 
and it must be without any specific power (S$üvayıç), not in the sense it would 
need any of these, but being beyond them and being their source (cf. v1.7.32.1- 
10). However, being such a transcendent source means that it is, at the same 
time, none of the things that come from it—insofar as they are posterior to it— 
and all of them—insofar as they come from it (cf. VL.7.32.13-14). Then again, 
we should specify in what sense the Source can be said to have what comes 
from it. Plotinus gives size as an example. Size may come from the Good, but 
the Good cannot have size in a spatial sense. Rather, its greatness lies in its 
unmatched power (cf. v1.7.32.14-22). Its being beyond all such predicates is 
then stressed further in the case of measure (uétpov), because it is said to tran- 
scend both measure and measurelessness (cf. v1.7.32.22—24). In this sense, says 


48 Hadot aptly captures the main difference in saying that “la dimension de l'amour humain 
disparait complétement" (Hadot 1988, p. 328). The ascent to the Good rather resembles 
the scala amoris in Symp. 209e—-212a. 
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Plotinus, we must understand what it means for the Good to transcend both 
form and formlessness (cf. v1.7.32.24).*? It makes our love unlimited (&7€1p0ç) 
and immeasurable (éetp0¢), as there is nothing that we could, so to speak, 
reach for and thus we continue to reach further and further (cf. v1.7.32.24—28). 

The case of beauty is similar. Its beauty “is of another kind and beauty above 
beauty" (&3Xov xpórov xal x&XXoc Une x&XXoc; V1.7.32.29—30). Plotinus even says 
here that such “productive power of all is the flower (&v0oc) of beauty,“ a 
beauty that makes beauty (xdAAo¢ xoonotóv)" and that it “makes it more beau- 
tiful by the excess of beauty which comes from it, so that it is the principle 
(&pxh) of beauty and the term (népaç) of beauty" (v1.7.32.31-34). He is even pre- 
pared to go a step further and says that the Good as the source of beauty and 
forms—i.e. as shapeless— creates beauty as shapeless as it itself is, but in shape 
in another way (&Mov 8& tpónov ev poppi; cf. V1.7.32.34-39).?! This very com- 
plicated statement should be interpreted in the following way: The shapeless 
Source of beauty can be said to be beautiful as the source of beauty. If it cre- 
ates Form—i.e. Intellect—which is beauty, its original shapelessness becomes 
Form, as it were, or comes to be in shape, and thus starts to exist in a differ- 
ent way— because it is now in shape. In this sense, the primary beauty—the 
Source as the source of beauty—is not shaped, and only that which participates 
in it, as Plotinus puts it here, i.e. the Forms themselves, is shaped.52 Or, to put 


49 X Hadot (1988, pp. 330-331) connects these claims with the notion of measure from Phileb. 
64e and the fact that the Good is without limit, measure and shape with the characteristics 
of the one from Parm. 137d—e. 

50 X Siegmann (1990, p. 154) thinks that &voç is to be identified with the blooming of a flower, 
i.e. what is present in the whole flower and allows each part of it to be variegated and 
beautiful. I would be inclined to understand it instead as a sudden and brief shift from a 
top-down perspective to a bottom-up one, in which the Good might indeed be seen as a 
flower of beauty from the perspective of a rising soul, because, as it were, it flowers from 
the beauty which is Intellect, and this flower is its actual t£Aoc. 

51  Siegmann (1999, p. 154) understands these passages to be positing an intermediary beauty 
between the Good as tépxadov and the beauty of Intellect. I find this unnecessary and 
wonder about the status of an intermediary beauty of this kind. 

52  Hadot (1988, pp. 332-336) interprets these passages as referring to the shapelessness of life, 
as the first évépyeta from the Good and, simultaneously, as a characteristic of a fully con- 
stituted Intellect, which is formless in the sense of forming itself. Hadot understands the 
claim that what gives form is formless to represent a general ontological statement valid 
not only for the Good, but also for all lower levels. Insofar as each of them gives form, they 
are formless. As that which gives form, Intellect is, in this sense, also formless. However, I 
do not see any good reason for taking these passages to be making a general ontological 
statement. This claim would also imply that Intellect, as the source of all things, is none 
of them. It seems to me that Plotinus rather understands Intellect as being what it gives 
to the highest degree. On my reading, Hadot's claims are to be applied only to the Good. 
But even here, I remain sceptical about the connection of shapelessness to life as the first 
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it differently, drawing on the conclusions from section 6.4, when the original 
goodness of the Good becomes Form, it starts to exist in a different way, i.e. as 
beauty. Since, however, the Good is the source of beauty, Intellect must partici- 
pate in its shapeless goodness in order to be beautiful, i.e. it must be illuminated 
by it. In this sense, the illuminated beauty of Intellect, as we shall see, is soon 
termed "shapeless form" But we must bear in mind that Plotinus is using the 
predicate “beauty” here—as he also did in treatise 1.6—to lead our soul toward 
the Good. We should thus be very careful about drawing conclusions from this 
usage. From a different perspective, one could try to describe the Good by say- 
ing precisely the opposite—i.e. that it is beyond beauty, has no need of it and 
is absolutely unrelated to it—since it transcends both positive and negative 
attributions. 

Plotinus' intention to lead our soul toward the Good can further be seen in 
the passages that follow, where he addresses the soul that tries to ascend to 
the shapeless from Intellect and states that the shapeless form, i.e. the beauti- 
ful Intellect, is proportionate to the lengths to which the soul goes in trying to 
strip all shape from it (cf. v1.7.33.4—8). As shapeless, the Good cannot be seen, 
such that every shape must be avoided (cf. v1.7.33.1-2)— otherwise one will fall 
out of the Good, here called the beautiful (tò x&A6v; v1.7.33.3), to a different 
beauty (xov; V1.7.33.3) which is called “beauty” in virtue of a kind of “obscure 
participation" (&uvöpâ uevoyf; V1.7.33.3). Intellect thinks itself, i.e. everything at 
once and, at the same time, as differentiated, and by both of these intellective 
acts—which are one in Intellect—it is diminished and pulled away from the 
Good, since it sees only either a single form or a variety of forms (cf. v1.7.33.8— 
10). However, the Good which is here called the all-beautiful (7&yx0h0ç) is both 
variegated and not variegated (cf. v1.7.33.11—12). Intellect as form is measured 
and limited (pepeTpnpévov), and therefore neither self-sufficient (008€ atitap- 
xeç) nor beautiful of itself (0082 nap’ adtod xoóv). We thus desire to transcend 
to its source, the super-beautiful (órépxoXov; cf. v1.7.33.16—20). Intellect, as the 
form, is also said to be a trace (tyvoc) of the shapeless (cf. v1.7.33.30-31). In this 
very special sense of being the ultimate shapeless object of desire, it can be said 
that beauty is the nature of the Good—or, as Plotinus puts it a bit later, the first 
nature of the beautiful is formless (cf. v1.7.33.38—39). 

Let me now summarise what Plotinus says here. First of all, from the per- 
spective of form and shape, we should distinguish three combinations: There 


&vépyeta from the One, because this would mean that life as &ópiotoç is &yaðosðýç to the 
highest degree. But does Plotinus, the forceful advocate of forms, really think this? And 
why then is matter also not more like the Good than Intellect? However tempting Hadot's 
interpretation may be, in the end, it seems to me substantially un-Plotinian. 
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is doyn—the Good—which is both &veiğeov (cf. v1.7.32.9, 33.13, 21, 38) and &uop- 
gov (cf. 32.6—7, 33.20—21, 28). Then there is the beauty of Intellect, which is 
duopqpov eldog (cf. v1.7.33.4). Finally, all of the forms are ciSy and popgai. The 
notion of &yuopqov ei8oc aptly describes beauty, because it captures well its 
intermediary character, shedding some light on the passages about the shape- 
less source of beauty which creates beauty as shapeless as it itself is, but in 
a shape in another way (cf. v1.7.32.34-39). Beauty leads to the Good, i.e. the 
aveldeov, because it is itself &xoppov, while still being an ei8oc, i.e. a visible—or 
rather intelligible— manifestation of the shapeless. Therefore, this formulation 
enables a better understanding of the reaching above which is connected with 
beauty, because it both entails and actually draws its power from the presence 
of the shapeless in itself. As &uop@ov ei8oc, it is precisely the shapeless beauty 
in shape, the Good in another, the form of Good in Intellect, i.e. what makes it 
cyadoerdyc. 

If we now focus on the Good itself in these passages, then we may extract 
the following negative statements about it: 
1) itlacks shape (opg; V1.7.32.6—7, 33.20—21, 28) 
) figure (oyua; V1.7.32.25) 
3) and form (ei8oc; v1.7.32.9, 33-20-21, 38; it does not have it at all; 33.13) 

) and itis none of those things which have come to be and exist here above, 
i.e. forms or shapes (7&oa1 at yeyemuevaı xal obcot évtadOa; v1.7.32.7-8; 
and it has none of these shapes, not even the last and lowest ones; 33.33— 
34) 

) itlacks size (4eyeboç; vI.7.32.16) 

) anyspecific power (xt Sbvaiic; VI.7.32.7) 

) and limit (zépac; VI.7.32.15—16) 

) it transcends both measure (yuérpov; VI.7.32.22—23) 

) and measurelessness (dMéTp to; V1.7.32.22—23) 

10) as well as variety (mo1xtAov; V1.7.33.11) 

11) and non-variety (ob momtAov; VL.7.33.11) 

12) it cannot be compared to anything (v1.7.32.19—21) and is, in this sense, 
great (Tò yeyo; 32.19, cf. also point 20 below) 


13) has nothing in common with anything (v1.7.32.22) 
14) was not made by anyone (V1.7.32.12-13) 

15) was not made anything specific (V1.7.32.12—13) 

16) is, in fact, nothing (o08£v; V1.7.32.29) 


17) and it is implied that it has no parts (4£pn; V1.7.32.5-6) 

The positive statements can be divided into four groups. The first one follows 
the negative statements, supplements them and presents the Good as the ulti- 
mate generative principle. The Good is: 
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18) 


19) 


20) 


beyond all powers and shapes (o7 v&cog [...] Suvdpets xai [...] Hoppa; 
V1.7.32.8-9) 

and this “beyond” means that the Good is the power of everything (dtva- 
HIÇ TAVTÓÇ; VI.7.32.31) and has the power to create everything (návta moret 
8uvdpevovy; 32.14) 

or is even said to be the most powerful of all (undev adtob Suvatwtepov; 
VL7.32.19—21) and is, in this sense, great (tò péya; 32.19, cf. also point 12 
above) 

itis the creator of such beauty and such life, and is the generator of sub- 
stance (6 momaaug TÒ TogoÜTOV XAMoç xal THY TocavTHY wv xai yevvnaas 
oùciav; VL.7.32.1—2) 

and it is that from which all intelligible forms come (&q' o9 nác« popph 
voEpå; V1.7.32.10) 

it generates form (todto yevv& Thy Lop@PHy; VI.7.33.30—31) 

and is the source of everything and every form (pX; V1.7.32.9—12, 14) 
and as their source it is all of these things (v1.7.32.13) 

and it measures them (pETpÉWw; V1.7.32.23) 


beauty, the beautiful or the beauteous (xaA6v; VI.7.33.3, 38; x&XXoc; 32.29— 
30, 39, VL7.33.1; KAMOVI}; 33.22) 

but this beauty is of another kind (x&ňMoç abtod dAAov tpómtov; V1.7.32.28— 
29) 

beauty above beauty (x&XXoc órép x&XXoc; VI.7.32.29—30) 

the all-beautiful (rt&yxoAov; V1.7.33.11) 

the really beautiful (6vtw¢; V1.7.33.19) 

the super-beautiful (ónépxoAov; V1.7.33.20) 

beauty which makes beauty (x&XXoc xoorotóv; VI.7.32.31-32) 

and the generator of beauty (16 yevv@v Tò xdAAoç; V1.7.32.30) 

the flower of beauty (xoo0 dy6oc; v1.7.32.31-32) 

the principle of beauty (apy xd&MAovç; V1.7.32.34, 35) 

and term of beauty (mépa¢ x&Movç; V1.7.32.34) 

as such, it is desired by soul (v1.7.33.12) 

moreover, the beauty it generates—i.e. Intellect —is made more beautiful 
by the excess of beauty which comes from it (yew aùtò xai xdAAtov motel 
TH Tap’ adtod meptoucía tod LAAL; V1.7.32.32-34), i.e. by the light of the 
Good (cf. 33.29-30) 


The third group of predicates relates neither to the fact that the One is a gen- 
erative principle, nor to beauty, but presents it as a superlative. It is: 


40) 
41) 


the best (tò &pıotov; V1.7.33.14) 
the most lovable (épacptwtd&tov; V1.7.33.14) 
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42) and the really real (tò dvtw¢; VI.7.33.13) 

And the last group comprises what is implied about the Good. It is: 

43) self-sufficient (attapxes; V1.7.33.18) 

44) beautiful of itself (70p' adtod xañóv; V1.7.33.18) 

45) and not mixed (v1.7.33.19) 

Plotinus is using all of these predicates to present the Good as a superlative all- 
powerful source and principle of everything, which is beyond everything—i.e. 
different from it and also independent of it. As Siegmann (1990, pp. 155-156) 
aptly comments, Plotinus uses negative (e.g. duopgov), paradoxical (dpoppov 
eldo¢), superlative (&pıotov, pacpiwtétov), absolute (attapxes) and hyperbolic 
formulations (brtépxoXov) to ascend to the Good. The predicates that relate to 
beauty should be interpreted in this context. After all, Stern-Gillet (2000, p. 55) 
makes a comment about Plotinus’ language with respect to beauty which is 
very similar to Siegmann's more general observation. She says that Plotinus 
uses rare terms (xaňMový), neologisms (xaAAorotdv, ómépxoX.oc) and metaphors 
(xao dvOGoc) to describe the Good or the Beautiful. 

In interpreting these statements about beauty in the context of predication 
about the Good, we should take into account the following points: 1) We should 
not overestimate their importance, because all positive statements—e.g. that 
beauty is the nature of the Good—are ultimately to be transcended, as well as 
their opposites. In this particular case, it means that we should remain scepti- 
cal about the identification of the Good and the beautiful. It still seems to me 
to be a safe starting point to claim that the primary beauty is the Intellect, and 
that the Good may be said to be the primary beauty as the source of beauty, 
although it is, in fact, beyond beauty.5? 

But as I said, this is just a starting point, because only now are we able to 
ask the crucial question with which Plotinus has, in reality, been struggling 
since at least section 18: why is the Good manifest as beauty? And I do not 
mean here that it is the source of beauty, because the Good is, in the end, the 


53 Omtzigt (2012, pp. 85-90) also claims that the Good is to be differentiated from beauty, 
which is primarily to be connected with Intellect. However, she claims that Plotinus iden- 
tifies the Good with beauty in v1.7.32-33 only from a subjective perspective, that of £poc. 
This is only partially true, and osbcures important exegetical and systematic repercus- 
sions of this identification as described below. Rist (1967, pp. 53-65) also argues for the 
distinction of the Good from beautiful. By contrast, their identification is advocated by 
Stern-Gillet (2000). However, my reading of v1.7 and v1.2 differs to some extent from hers 
(cf. chapters 4 and 6) and I take Plotinus' refusal to identify the Good and the beau- 
tiful in the Enneads (cf. v1.9.4, V1.9.11, V.8.8, V.5.12, V1.7.32-33) more seriously than she 
does. 
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source of everything.5+ What is important in saying that the Good is manifest 
as beauty is, rather, that this beauty is the form of the Good in another and that 
everything below the Good is &ya8oetdy¢, i.e. beautiful. Therefore, we should 
2) not underestimate the importance of these claims. If the point of the use 
of language in the ascent to the Good is to continuously point beyond what is 
being said, then beauty is perhaps an ideal tool for this, because it is in its very 
nature to refer to something above and to arouse £poc, which is, in the end, a 
desire to become one with the beloved—i.e. a desire for Evwats. However, this 
claim might be further strengthened because beauty is not only a useful tool 
in a language play, but the Good is, in fact, manifest through it. If all desire 
is directed toward some good and, ultimately, toward the Good, then it must 
show itself as beauty, which is precisely that which arouses desire and refers to 
what is above, ultimately the Good. Therefore, the fact that the Good is mani- 
fest as beauty means that it is the Good in another, i.e. in a diminished way, but 
what is preserved in this diminishment is precisely what is needed to attain the 
Good, namely the energy required for the ascent—gpwç—and the direction— 
reference upwards.59 Moreover, since we have so far maintained that beauty is 
unity in multiplicity referring to the Good, we might add in a further feature 
of the Good preserved in beauty, its oneness. Since, however, it cannot exist 
in another as such, it is preserved in this other—in multiplicity—as unity. As 
already Plato says, beauty is povosiðýç (Symp. 211b1 and 211e4).56 

Then again, we should refine our claim that, in the end, all predicates are to 
be transcended, as well as their opposites. This claim implies that each pred- 
icate and each of their opposites are equally inappropriate for the Good. This 
might in the end be true, but it seems to me that if one does try to use language 
to talk about the Good, there is an asymmetry in the appropriateness of at least 
some predicates and their opposites. If we take as an example two predicates 
discussed in V1.7.32-33, namely greatness (tò u€ya) and beauty, we can observe 
that Plotinus never uses their opposites to describe the Good, although he does 


54 Rist (1967, p. 63) seems to understand the identification of the Good and beauty here in the 
sense that the Good is the source of beauty, and points out that the Good is, in this sense, 
the source of everything else. However, this interpretation misses precisely the uniqueness 
of beauty, the fact that it is to be identified with being &ya8oeı8/ç. Emilsson's observation 
(2017, p.14) is more precise: “it is noteworthy that Plotinus does not in general suggest that 
the very prototype of any Form is to be identified with the One. There must be something 
special about beauty.” 

55 As far as I understand it, this is exactly Tornau's point (2006, p. 203). He claims that the 
Good is beyond beauty, but manifest through it, and that it accounts for the £poc aroused 
by beauty. 

56 Cf. Halfwassen 2003, who traces this motif back to Plato. 
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abstract from these predicates (e.g. from beauty in v.8.8). One might argue that, 
in the end, the Good could be said to be small in the sense of having no size, 
or even ugly in the sense of not being intelligible beauty. Obviously, however, it 
would be strange to say this. Moreover, we can think of cases where it would be 
utterly inconceivable to predicate the opposites of certain predicates, as in the 
case of the one (i.e. many) and the good (i.e. evil). I cannot think of a context 
in which it would make sense to call the Good evil or the One many.” Plotinus 
himself comments on this asymmetry in VI.7.20.1-1, when trying to discover 
what d&yo8oetdy¢ means. The appropriateness of the predicate of beauty for the 
Good seems once again to result from the the fact that beauty is the mani- 
festation of the Good, or to put it the other way around, that the Good is the 
final cause of the ascent along the scala amoris. This close connection between 
beauty and the Good is also something that seems to disrupt the previously 
repeated identification of beauty and being (cf. v.8.9, v1.2.17-18 and sections 
3.4.7 and 4.4—5) above the level of Intellect. Whereas it is possible to say, in 
the sense just outlined, that the Good is beautiful, I cannot see how this could 
be possible for being. On the contrary, “beyond being" is along with “beyond 
intellection" one of the most common epithets of the Good (cf. 1.7.1.19, 1.8.6.28, 
111.8.9.9, III.9.9.1, V.1.8.7, V.3.11.28, V.3.12.47, V.3.17.13, V.4.1.10, V.4.2.2, V.4.2.38— 
39, V.4.2.42, V.6.6.30, V.8.1.3, V.9.2.24, VI.7.35.21, VI.7.40.26, V1.8.16.34, VI.8.19.13, 
VI.9.11.42). However, as we shall see in the next section, things are more compli- 
cated, at least in the case of intellection. In sum, if beauty is a useful predicate 
for the ascent to the Good because the beautiful is &yaðosıðhç, it is perhaps also 
a predicate, whose appropriateness for the Good is asymmetrical to its oppo- 
site, i.e. ugliness, and to other predicates designating Intellect, such as being or 
intellection. 

Moreover, Plotinus has yet another reason for calling the Good the primary 
beauty here, namely an exegetical one.5® He tries to merge together several 
claims made by Plato in the Phaedrus, Symposium, Philebus, Parmenides and 
Republic. As we have seen, beauty was interpreted as a reference to the Good 
because it was its image or its trace, or again because the Good can be seen in 
all beings since they have the form of the Good, i.e. they are &y&8018f). For Plot- 
inus, this referential character of beauty, together with the description of the 
ascending movement caused by &powç is the main lesson which is to be taken 
from the Phaedrus. Moreover, Plotinus combines the claims 1) that all desire 
is according to Symposium (204d—206a) ultimately directed to the Good and 


57  D'Ancona Costa (1992, pp. 98-109) makes a similar observation. 
58 The texts Plotinus has in mind might not be only those of Plato. He might also be alluding 
to Numenius of Apamea and Alcinous. Cf. Edwards 1991. 
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2) that the good has taken refuge in the nature of the beautiful from Phile- 
bus (64e), with 3) the passage from Republic (509a) where Socrates is said to 
speak of an overwhelming beauty that provides knowledge and truth but is 
itself beyond them in beauty. Plotinus concludes from this that beauty is the 
medium through which the soul ascends to the Good. The Good has the charac- 
teristics of the one from Parmenides (137d—e)—.e. it is unlimited and without 
shape—and of the Good from the Republic (5o9b)—i.e. it provides being and 
intelligibility to everything, while it is itself beyond being, exceeding it in dig- 
nity and power. Then again, since, in the Symposium (211b—212c), Plato places 
true beauty at the top of the scala amoris, Plotinus has an additional exegeti- 
cal reason for understanding the Good as beauty, in order to present his own 
theory as compatible with that of Plato. 

The sections under discussion (V1.7.32—33) may further be illuminated by the 
previously discussed Ennead v.5.12 (cf. section 3.5). The beautiful (Intellect) was 
said there to need the Good, but not vice versa (cf. v.5.12.33). This claim is very 
close to being the opposite of that statement which I earlier claimed was pos- 
sible when using language to approach the Good (see above, p. 145). Moreover, 
the gentle (toc), kind (7pooywhç) and gracious (&ßpóç) Good was contrasted to 
the beautiful, which rather brought “wonder (0&uBoç) and terror (crc) and 
pleasure (ńðový) mingled with pain (&Ayüvw)” (v.5.12.33—36, transl. modified). 
From a systematic point of view, it would be perhaps more accurate to select a 
different word than xd&Moç, but with the same erotic connotations with regard 
to the Good, for instance xaMovy, which is only used four times in the Enneads 
(1.6.6.21, 1.6.6.26, VI.2.18.1, V1.7.33.22) and, in each case, for the Good as beauty.*? 
Moreover, xaMovy also has the advantage of being used in a similar way by Plato 
(cf. Symp. 206d), which Plotinus could not have ignored. Another possible can- 
didate is &yAoto, which is used in relation to the Good in VI.g.4.18, where Plot- 
inus also compares the erotic relation to the Good with resting in the beloved 
(&v @ ¿på dvartadw).5° But, as we know, Plotinus cared little about such trifles. 


59 This hasbeen noticed by Rist (1967, pp. 53-65) who interprets xaMovy as 80votuc Toü x oo. 
I agree with this definition, but it should be noted that he gives an incorrect reference to 
V1.7.33-30, where this phrase is not used, and I was not able to find it anywhere else in the 
Enneads. The closest formulation is 80voug oüv mavtd¢ xoXo0 ğvðoç toti, xdXXoc xaMoroióv 
in VL.7.32.31-32. Even there, however, it makes more sense to connect $üvouç with navtóç 
and xo with &vdoç. However, cf. also Halfwassen's translation and interpretation (2007, 
pp. 51-52). 

60 Nevertheless, the word &yAata is probably a less suitable candidate than xxwMov because it 
also occurs in relation to the beauty of Intellect in v.8.12.7, V1.2.2112 and V1.7.21.6, to that of 
body as compared to intelligible beauty in 1.6.8.5, to that of virtue in 1.6.9.14, to the beauty 
of all in 111.8.11.30, and also in contexts not directly related to beauty (cf. 1v.3.17.21, V.3.8.31). 
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What is also interesting, both in v1.7 and in v.5, is what might be called the 
shaping of the notion of the sublime which has its own history in aesthetics.5! 
The Good is here said to be yeya and örepxa&Aov and our attitude towards it is 
erotic desire which is &xetpoc and &ueTpoç. Simultaneously, the relation of soul 
to the Good was distinguished from its relation to the beauty of Intellect. This 
might suggest a preliminary distinction of the sublime (in the case of the Good) 
from the beautiful (in the case of Intellect), but there are also significant differ- 
ences as compared to the traditional distinction. Plotinus connects gentleness, 
kindness and grace with the Good (which was traditionally connected rather 
with beauty), whereas the beauty of Intellect is said to arouse wonder, terror 
and pleasure mixed with pain (which traditionally corresponds rather to the 
sublime). Consequently, both of the required distinctions, namely 1) between 
beauty and something more, something u£yo, and 2) between a gentle nature 
and a terrifying one, seem to be present in Plotinus, but they are mismatched 
from the point of view of the tradition. 

Moreover, Plotinus is prepared to talk about awe or terror (mAncow and 
&xnAr|oco) in the case of the Good in v1.7.31. This may once again be interest- 
ing in relation to the history of the concept of the sublime, but it is disturbing 
from a systematic point of view, because it seemed in the interpretation of 
V.5.12 that Plotinus uses this concept for the beauty of Intellect. Then again, 
one might argue that in both cases of the use of (€x)Ayoow in v1.7.31, Plotinus 
adds “in so far as it was able to see" (8cov ola te Hv idetv; v1.7.31.7) or “it saw" 
(clòs; v1.7.31.8), which is, of course, impossible in the case of the Good. Thus, 
he might be still talking about the beauty of Intellect. However, this does not 
fit into the context of the passage and even if it did, it would still mean that 
the beauty of Intellect—when illuminated by the Good—would necessarily 
be terrifying, which is probably not the case. I am, therefore, rather inclined to 
explain Plotinus' choice of words here by the context, which is obviously that of 
Plato's dialogues. Plotinus alludes to them repeatedly and (éx)nAjcow is used 
many times in connection with beauty in both the Phaedrus (25026, 255b4 and 
partly also 259b8) and the Symposium (192b7, 198b5, 211d5, 215d6, 216d3, 21844). 
Therefore, I would urge against overestimating the systematic implications of 
the occurrence of (€x)mAjcow here. Rather, we should interpret these occur- 


61 This claim would be especially interesting if we date Pseudo-Longinus' treatise On the 
Sublime to after Plotinus, e.g. if we attribute it to Cassius Longinus (cf. Heath 1999, Grube 
1991). However, the arguments against his authorship are strong (cf. Fyfe and Russel 1995, 
PP. 145-148) and the consensus view is that it was written earlier, for instance in the 1st 
century AD (by an unknown person rather than by Dionysius of Halicarnassus). For the 
history of the concept, see Shaw 2006, Costelloe 2012 or Doran 2015. 
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rences exegetically as showing compatibility with Plato, or perhaps even more 
strongly, as signifying that Plotinus is Plato’s true heir. 

In any case, these passages (V1.7.32-33 and v.5.12) might also be read as 
describing two possible reactions on the part of the soul to the beauty of Intel- 
lect taken as such, i.e. to the beauty of the unilluminated Intellect. As it does 
not provide what the soul ultimately seeks—the Good—it might be conceived 
of as either still mixed with pain, i.e. ultimately repulsive, or as not providing 
enough, i.e. ultimately boring. 

We could also enrich the conception of &pwç we have encountered by means 
of a digression on one of Plotinus' latest treatises, Ennead 111.5 On Love. The 
majority of this treatise is devoted to the interpretation of Plato's myth of the 
birth of pws in the Symposium (2o3b—d and 180d-185c). In brief, Zpws is born 
from Aphrodite, but there are at least two such goddesses (cf. 111.5.2.14—15). The 
first one is to be identified with soul in Intellect (An uy); cf. 111.5.4.2), which is 
the motherless daughter of Zeus or Intellect (cf. 111.5.2.15-25). “Epwç was born 
from her, but there are two moments in this birth that can be distinguished: 
the plenitude of Aóyot emanating from Intellect or Poros (cf. 111.5.9.1-8), and the 
need of the intelligible matter which corresponds to Penia (cf. 111.5.6.44—7.12).92 
This ëpwç, child of the heavenly Aphrodite, refers to the desire for Intellect 
and for the Good—i.e. it is the love of a daughter for her father and grand- 
father respectively (cf. 111.5.2.33—40). The second Aphrodite, born from Zeus 
and Dione, corresponds to the world soul (puyy Toü mavtds; cf. 111.5.3.27-38), 
ie. a soul which descends to the sensible world and governs it. Insofar as it 
has descended, its pws accounts for marriages, but insofar as it is derived from 
the soul in Intellect, it has the same function as the heavenly £poc: it leads souls 
upwards, i.e. to Intellect and to the Good (cf. 111.5.3.31-37). Individual souls may 
also be called Aphrodites and they give birth to individual &pwTeç, but Plotinus 
only says that these are comprised by the &pwç of the world soul, since indi- 
vidual souls are immersed in the world soul (cf. 111.5.4.10-24 and Iv.g). Also, 
both the individual épwtes and the &pwç born of the world soul are said to be 
daemons, as opposed to the heavenly &pwç which is a god (cf. 111.5.2.25-27 and 
4.23—25). One of the basic characteristics of Plato's £poc—that it is ultimately 
a desire for the Good—is thus preserved in Plotinus along with several others 
(cf. Armstrong 1961, p. 113 and see further below). 

The first section of the treatise 111.5, which is more important for our pur- 
poses here, enquires into the x&9oç caused by ëpwç in the soul (cf. 111.511.1012). 
There are two types of xá0 caused by &pwç: one occurs among those who 


62 For further details, see Karfik 2003, pp. 166-168. 
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are temperate (cwppwv) and akin to beauty, while the other occurs among 
those who desire sexual intercourse with bodily beauty (cf. 111.5.112-14). How- 
ever, both have a common source, which is the desire for beauty itself, with 
which we have an intimate relationship (oixeétyg; cf. 111.5.1.16—19). This desire 
may be interpreted differently by different souls (cf. 111.5.1.59-65). Those who 
desire bodily beauty do not understand that it is merely an image of a higher 
beauty, and therefore desire these images of it thinking that it is what they 
seek (cf. 111.5.1.30—36 and 50-55). However, as Plotinus says—in a surprisingly 
accommodating gesture—even those who remember the paradigm are satis- 
fied with these images as images (cf. 111.5.1.34-35), which are even said to be 
the completion (ànotéàcopá xt) of the paradigm (cf. 111.5.1.61). Insofar as lovers 
of this kind remain temperate (cw@pwv) and do not engage in unnatural sexual 
intercourse, there is nothing wrong with desiring bodily beauty (cf. 111.5.1.36—38 
and Kalligas 2014, com. ad 111.5.1.1014). To direct our love toward what is above, 
we must desire beauty as well as eternity, because we want to procreate in 
beauty and become immortal insofar as possible (cf. 111.5.1.36—43). This process 
is enabled by the kinship (cvyyevel&) of beauty and eternity (cf. 111.5.1.43—44), 
i.e. by the fact that both characterise Intellect. As Armstrong (1961, p. 113) once 
again puts it, the second basic characteristics of Plato's £poc is maintained in 
Plotinus: when one attains what one desires, this desire remains and does not 
vanish. 

When compared to treatise V1.7, the fundamental elements of the account of 
&pwç seem to correspond and are slightly more elaborated in the interpretation 
of the Symposium myth. The only difference seems to be Plotinus' accommo- 
dating attitude towards bodily beauty, which is also known to us from treatise 
11.9. Similarly, just as I emphasised the need for a perspectival reading there 
(cf. section 3.2), I would suggest understanding these claims here in such a 
way as to try to capture the continuity of beauty throughout Plotinus' whole 
universe. In other words, it is predicated from a top-down perspective and 
does not necessarily contradict Plotinus' claims from a bottom-up one, which 
rather highlights the qualitative differences between the use of a given predi- 
cate on each different level. On my reading, when Plotinus talks about despis- 
ing beauty, he simply means that higher beauty is much better. However, if we 
truly understand this higher beauty, we comprehend that it emanates necessar- 
ily and is thus manifested in what is below to the greatest extent possible. The 
engagement of treatise 111.5 in the discussion with the Gnostics has, for that 
matter, been noted in the scholarly literature (cf. Kalligas 2014, "Introduction" 
to I11.5). 

To continue my analysis of v1.7, Plotinus will now focus on the descrip- 
tion of the union with the Good against the background of the whole ascent 
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along the scala amoris (cf. especially v1.7.34) and a broadened conception of 
Intellect (cf. especially v1.7.35). He starts by summarising the previous account 
of the Good as xoXowf. It has no intelligible form (popgh voyty) and brings 
about a powerful longing (8&tvóc nóðoç) that makes the soul strip away all form, 
even intelligible form (cf. v1.7.34.1-4). This stripping away enables the soul to 
be adapted to or fitted in (€vapuöfw) the One because it alone—i.e. without 
anything attached to it, so to speak—is able to receive the One alone (8€ğn- 
«at Löw uóvov; cf. V1.7.34.5-8). The process of disposing of every evil or even 
good attached to the soul is described as becoming as beautiful as possible, i.e. 
as similar to the Good as possible (cf. v1.7.34.6—7, 10-11), which confirms my 
former identification of being beautiful and being &ya8osı87ç. If these prepa- 
rations are made, the soul has good fortune (edtvyéw) and the Good suddenly 
(eEaigvng; cf. Symp. 210e) appears in it (qaívo) as always already present, the 
soul becomes one with the beloved and fulfils its erotic desire (cf. V1.7.34.13- 
16). Such a soul ceases to perceive itself as being in a body, stops speaking about 
itself as being a human or any kind of living being, or even as a being (öv) 
or being all (x&v; cf. v1.7.34.1618). All of these things would disturb it and it 
has no need of any of this, including itself, because it already feels good (edna- 
9€w). This feeling can, of course, only be reflected afterwards, i.e. after the soul 
has disengaged from the Good (cf. v1.7.34.18-31). Such an experience of “happi- 
ness" is the ultimate experience, above which there can be no other and which 
does not allow for deceit (cf. v1.7.34.22-29). The absolute focus on the Good, 
or rather identity with it, means ceasing to care about all the rest to such an 
extent that "if all the other things about it perished, it would even be pleased, 
that it might be alone with this" (v1.7.34.36—38). However, when the soul dis- 
engages from the Good, this experience has an impact on its embodiment. It 
now knows that the true good is the Good and it despises (bmepopdw) all other 
things: bodily pleasures, offices, powers, riches or even beauties and sciences 
(cf. VL7.34.31-35). 

Plotinus now focuses on explaining how soul can ascend to the Good, i.e. 
ascend beyond Intellect. Since soul is able to become aware of itself as a part of 
Intellect, its ascent to the Good is, in fact, an ascent of the “part of Intellect” that 
the soul has become. Plotinus begins by drawing a contrast between Intellect 
and the Good from a double perspective: that of an ascending soul and that of 
a soul which has already ascended to the Good. The latter despises (xatagpo- 
vetv) intellection because the Good is beyond intellection. Plotinus expresses 
himself here in terms of movement and rest: when united with the Good the 
soul "looks" at that which does not move and since intellection is movement, 
it does not want it, although it welcomed (c&ondCopat) it before, i.e. during the 
ascent (cf. VI.7.35.1-4). It even first had to become this movement and contem- 
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plation, but when it “sees” the Good it leaves everything behind (cf. v1.7.35.4—7). 
Plotinus illustrates this ascent by means of the image of a guest who enters 
a wonderfully decorated, beautiful house (otov el tig elceA@av elg obxov roxi- 
Aov xai ottw xaAdv), which he contemplates. However, when the master of the 
house appears, he pays attention only to him as to someone worthy of gen- 
uine contemplation (&ğıov Tiç övtwç 8éa¢) and admirable (yapar), who is not 
of the nature of the images in the house (où xatà thv t&v dyaduatwv qücty övta; 
cf. V1.7.35.7—12). In looking at the master, the guest’s contemplation starts to 
change such that he does not actually see a sight, “but mingles his seeing with 
what he contemplates, so that what was seen before has now become sight 
in him" (60A& thv öp adtod cvynepdoutto TH Fedkuatl, Wate Ev AUTH HON TÒ ópa- 
TOV TPOTEpOV Git yeyovévau; V1.7.35.1416). And, as Plotinus further explains, the 
master should rather be taken as a god, who does not appear to sight, but in the 
guests soul (cf. VL.7.35.17—20). 

These passages show that the ascent of the soul to the Good happens neces- 
sarily through Intellect, whose beauty is worth admiring as long as the master 
is not present. And perhaps this simile is also useful for shedding more light on 
the aforementioned boredom of the soul that has ascended to unilluminated 
Intellect. As a matter of fact, one could easily imagine a beautiful house becom- 
ing boring after a while, if no other living being is present. After all, it was quite 
clearly stated that the guest did not come to the house to see its decorations, 
but to see its master. 

The appearance of the Good was also previously (cf. v1.7.34.13-16) described 
in such a way as to give the impression that it acted deliberately when the 
soul merged with it. This motif is similarly present here because the master, 
as a living being, decides when to appear. However, both of these passages 
(i.e. VI.7.34.13-16 and 35.712) should be interpreted with caution, because the 
Good does not act in this manner— that is, as if it were sometimes present and 
sometimes not. Furthermore, it does not decide when to appear. It is rather 
always present, and the guest is the one who needs to realise this. The choice 
of the master of the house in the story is more likely to be understood as illus- 
trating the qualitative difference between Intellect and the Good and the rule 
of the latter over the former. 

The transformation undergone by the contemplation of the master has led 
Hadot (1988, pp. 341-342) to understand the master as Intellect, which created 
the forms—the decorations in the house—and the vision without object as the 
Good. However, I would prefer to keep things simple, i.e. to identify Intellect 
with the household and the master with the Good. This "simplest interpreta- 
tion" (Hadot 1988, p. 341) faces two difficulties, according to Hadot. Not only 
does it identify the Good with an object of vision, whereas the Good cannot 
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be seen, it also has difficulties explaining why the visitor forgets all objects of 
vision, when his sight merges with what it sees (VI.7.35.16). However, I do not 
think that these are serious difficulties, since Plotinus often corrects his own 
images in the process of elaborating them, something he also does here: the 
master is to be considered a god and he does not appear to sight (cf. v1.7.35.17— 
20). Similarly, the description of the transformation of the contemplation of 
the master can be read as such a correction of the image. By contrast, Hadot 
undermines, to a certain extent, the very point of the story, which is to show 
the radical difference between Intellect (i.e. the household) and the Good (i.e. 
the master), as well as to illustrate the shift of the soul's focus when it encoun- 
ters the Good/master. On Hadot's interpretation, there would be a more pro- 
nounced difference between individual forms (i.e. decorations) and Intellect 
as their creator (i.e. the master), in contrast to Intellect (i.e. the master) and 
the Good (i.e. objectless vision). 

At any rate, Plotinus now returns to the necessary prerequisites for such 
an ascent, distinguishing two powers (Svuvauets) in Intellect: one for contem- 
plating itself as all its contents and the other for looking toward the Good 
(cf. V1.7.35.20—23), in the sense of “direct awareness and reception" (€r1Bolj xoi 
TAPAĞOXÜ; VI.7.35.21—22). Moreover, the latter power is identified with the look- 
ing of the nascent Intellect toward the Good, as described in v1.7.16, by means 
of which it acquired the one and intellection (cf. v1.7.35.23—24). This looking is 
said to be different than the one involved in intellection (cf. v1.7.35.30-31). The 
Intellect using the former power is called voüç ëuppwv, whereas the one using 
the latter power is said to be drunk with nectar, as it were, and is called voüç 
¿pôv (cf. V1.7.35.24—25, an obvious allusion to Symp. 203b). The drunken Intel- 
lect is the one that eternally returns to the Good (cf. v1.7.35.29—31) and is, in this 
sense, simplified into feeling good by being filled (yivetou amAwbeic elc eòndðerav 
TA xÓpo; cf. VI.7.35.25-26). Since the erotic Intellect is closer to the Good, Plot- 
inus does not hesitate to say that it is better for Intellect to be drunk in this 
fashion than to be more dignified (ceuvörepoç), but sober (cf. v1.7.35.26-28; a 
possible allusion to Phdr. 244d). Plotinus once again reminds us about the gen- 
eration of Intellect saying that when the nascent Intellect looked to the Good, 
it generated its offspring (i.e. forms) in itself, and its awareness of them is its 
intellection (cf. v1.7.35.31-34). Hence, the ascending soul must first unite with 
this contemplating Intellect and only through it can it be lifted up (detpw) as 
voüç ¿pv beyond itself by the Good (cf. v1.7.35.37-41). In this way, it acquires 
blessed perception and vision (/axdplo aťoðnoç xal Oda; again a possible allu- 
sion to Phdr. 250b) from the Good and is displaced from place itself, such that 
soul is no longer soul—because it is beyond life—nor even Intellect—since it 
is beyond intellection (cf. v1.7.35.39—44). 
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In the last section of this part of treatise v1.7, Plotinus presents a system- 
atic summary of the soul's ascent to the Good and a reflection of our abilities 
to get to know it by means of rational discourse (Aoyıcuöç). He distinguishes, 
on the one hand, knowledge of (Yvàctc) or touching (magn) the Good, which 
is the greatest kind of knowledge (ueyiotov), and, on the other hand, learning 
about the Good beforehand (epi adtod alei tt mpdtepov), which is what Plato, 
according to Plotinus, calls peytotov u&ðnpa (cf. v1.7.36.4—6, and Rep. 504e, 505a, 
Ep. V11 341c and Symp. 211c). This learning about the Good beforehand proceeds 
by analogies (dvaAoyiat), negations (dpatpecets), by coming to know that which 
is from the Good (yvwoets tv && adtob) and by gradually ascending (dvaBa- 
apoi tives; cf. VI.7.36.6—g and Symp. 210a—212b). This knowledge of or touching 
the Good also proceeds gradually, as Plotinus explained in previous sections. 
It begins by the purification (x&9po1ç) of the soul, acquiring virtues (àpecat) 
and adornings (xocpnaetc), i.e. by settling down in Intellect, becoming one with 
its contemplation and thus becoming Intellect itself or being, intellection and 
complete living being (@@ov mavtehés; cf. v1.7.36.9—13). In doing so, the soul 
comes close to the Good, which already shines toward it (cf. V1.7.36.13-15). At 
this stage, the soul must let go of all knowledge (r&v u&8nya) which led it to 
Intellect or beauty (xoóc). It may be carried away from intellection, as if by a 
wave (x0y0) or a swelling (oi8£c) of the erotic Intellect. Then, it suddenly (£&aí- 
ew) beholds the light of the Good which fills its sight, such that it only sees this 
light and it itself becomes this light from which Intellect is born (cf. v1.7.36.18— 
27). 

Let me now summarise what we have learned about beauty in v1.7.31—36, 
which were announced as sections dealing with the light of the Good, and 
which they did, in a way. They focused, namely, on the ascension of soul 
through Intellect to the Good which is enabled by light. It is light as the single 
threefold emanation from the Good (cf. above, pp. 130-131) which allows every- 
thing to become itself, i.e. to be constituted as a unified multiplicity referring 
back to its source, that is, as beauty. Beauty in this sense is the manifestation of 
the Good at all lower levels, with the result that there is a hierarchy of beauties 
or levels that are cyoosiàY/c, where each higher level, so to speak, illuminates 
the lower one in a similar fashion to how the Good illuminates the Intellect. In 
contrast to the conception found in Plato's Phaedrus, the ascending soul does 
not need sensible beauty as a reminder. Rather, it was described as distrusting 
bodily beauty and after it became one with the Good, it even started, in a way, 
to despise all other things, including the beauty and knowledge which charac- 
terise the Intellect. 

In discussing these passages, I have encountered several controversies about 
&vwwotç which go beyond Ennead v1.7 and I have tried to briefly and carefully 
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align myself with certain interpretations of this process. Both the birth of Intel- 
lect and its return to the Good, which are probably to be identified, are eternal 
processes, although some of Plotinus’ formulations might seem to suggest suc- 
cession in time. In any case, on the basis of v1.7, it seemed to me more probable 
that the ascending Intellect has a pre-intellectual relation to the Good rather 
than a hyper-intellectual one. In the end, however, I am undecided about the 
outcome of évwats because Plotinus’ statements could support both the conclu- 
sion that the soul merges with the Good itself and the conclusion that it unites 
“only” with the nascent Intellect. 

The process of the soul’s ascent was said to have several phases. It begins 
with purification, acquiring virtues and adornings. Then the soul merges with 
the contemplating Intellect, starts to see the form of the Good in it and conse- 
quently wants to see the Good, i.e. become more than Intellect. In order for that 
to happen, however, it must let go of all knowledge. This is possible because 
a part of Intellect—drunk Intellect or Intellect in love—is always ascending 
to the Good or returns to the state when it was born and looks to the Good 
unintellectually. This type of knowledge of the Good was distinguished from 
learning about it beforehand, which proceeds by analogies, negations, by get- 
ting to know what is from the Good, and by means of gradual ascensions, which 
is what Plotinus is doing in the Enneads. 

I have also analysed the famous sections v1.7.32-33 where Plotinus distin- 
guishes the Good as &pxp, which was said to be both &veiSeov and &uopov, the 
beauty of Intellect which was called &uopgov ei8oç and all of the forms as ei», 
and popoat. I have proposed to interpret the notion of &4opgov ei8oc as captur- 
ing the intermediary character of beauty, since it is éuop@ov, like the Good, but, 
at the same time, it is an cidog, i.e. an intelligible manifestation of the Good. 
As something shapeless, it draws its power from the Good, the power by which 
it stimulates an erotic ascent. I have also distinguished negative and positive 
statements about the Good which present it as a superlative all-powerful source 
and principle of everything which is beyond everything, i.e. which is different 
from everything and independent of it. In this sense, the Good was also said to 
be the source of beauty, but it was simultaneously termed xaMovn, xóXXoc ónép 
LAAS, Tey xov, DTEPKAAOV or x&Moç xo9Xonotóv. Despite this, I still thought it 
possible not to overestimate the significance of these claims and to maintain 
thatthe primary beautiful is Intellect. Nevertheless, I urged that the importance 
of these claims not be underestimated either. Beauty allows this unusual pred- 
ication, because it is in its very nature to refer to something above it and to 
arouse £poc which is, in the end, a desire for £voctic. Moreover, it is the very man- 
ifestation of the Good and several of the Good's characteristics are preserved 
in it: the aforementioned energy required for the ascent, the direction or refer- 
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ence upwards and, so far as possible, also its oneness as unity (in multiplicity). 
I have also tried to point out an interesting asymmetry in the use of at least 
some opposite predicates, which enables Plotinus to call the Good beauteous 
(xadMovyn) and not ugly, and which might also distinguish beauty from being 
above the level of Intellect, since the former might, in a sense, be applied to 
the Good, whereas the latter scarcely can. Finally, I tried to briefly sketch some 
exegetical reasons for calling the Good beautiful. I then turned to a comparison 
of section V1.7.32-33 with v.5.12, where Plotinus also tries to distinguish beauty 
of Intellect from the Good, but uses different means to this end, which are also 
interesting for the history of the concept of the sublime. In contrast to the bore- 
dom of soul in Intellect and to the terrifying nature of the Good in V1.7, treatise 
V.5 associates excitement with the beauty of Intellect and gentleness with the 
grace of the Good. 


6.7 The Good and Intellection (v1.7.37-42) 


The last parts of treatise V1.7 are devoted to the discussion of Aristotle's account 
of vónctc vonoews as the ultimate principle. Plotinus explains here why and in 
what sense the Good does not think. Since these parts are less important for 
our purposes, I shall only briefly summarise the most important arguments 
which indirectly shed some light also on the question of beauty. These argu- 
ments exemplify in what sense a predicate—intellection—can or cannot be 
used for the Good. This discussion has consequences for a better understand- 
ing of the predication of beauty in relation to the Good. 

Plotinus first draws our attention to one of the controversies between the 
advocates of the idea that the first principle thinks. For it is not clear, he says, 
what it actually thinks (cf. vI.7.37.1-3): only itself as is the case of Aristotle's 
unmoved mover (cf. Met. 1074b17-35) or everything, i.e. also the things after 
it, as the Stoics claim (cf. e.g. SVF 1.172, SVF 11.1106, SVF 1.537 and Hadot 1988, 
p. 252)? In any case, Plotinus wants to focus especially on Aristotle's account of 
vónctc vorjcecc. He attacks it from several different angles: 

First, he questions the value (cguvóv) of the unmoved mover, because Aris- 
totle attributes thinking to it, in order for it to be the most valuable (cf. section 
5.4). Plotinus interprets this as a sign of its lack of value, if taken by itself. Con- 
sequently, he outlines two possibilities: either the unmoved mover is valuable 
as thinking, but then it has less or no value itself, or it has value itself, but then 
it does not need thinking (cf. v1.7.37.310). 

Second, Plotinus lays bare the fact that Aristotle speaks about the first prin- 
ciple as both a substance (odcia) and an active actuality (&vépyeta). In this case, 
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however, it will be double, i.e. not simple (d&rAoózc), as the first principle must 
be. By contrast, if it is pure thinking without anything added, it does not think 
since there is no subject of thinking, nor is there any object which could be 
thought, because, as has already been said, nothing is added to pure thinking 
of this sort (cf. v1.7.37.10-19 and the commentary of Siegmann 1990, p. 169). 
Consequently, the first principle is correctly said by Plato to be above Intel- 
lect (bmép voóv; cf. Rep. 508c1) and thinking can be attributed only to Intellect, 
which is many (cf. v1.7.37.18-34). If Intellect did not think, it would be unintelli- 
gent (&vöyroç). However, saying that the Good does not think cannot mean the 
same thing, because its nature does not involve thinking. Hence, if we say that 
the Good does not think, this negative statement cannot be taken to indicate 
privation. If it were, we would be arbitrarily attributing to the Good some task 
to do and then predicating its absence. Plotinus illustrates the absurdity of this 
by saying that the Good could, in this sense, be said to be unmedical (aviatpov). 
What a negative statement such as “the Good does not think" rather means, 
is that it is prior to thinking, such that it does not need to do anything, but is 
completely self-sufficient by being what it is (cf. v1.7.37.24—31). However, Plot- 
inus continues, it cannot in fact be anything: we cannot use being as a copula 
when predicating of it, because it is no substrate and thus we cannot predicate 
of it. The copula we use should be interpreted as a mere reference (onyuaivw) to 
what it is (cf. V1.7.38.1-4). 

Third, Plotinus challenges the object of the potential knowledge of the first 
principle, which here designates the Plotinian Good rather than Aristotle's 
unmoved mover. What would it know? It cannot know that it is, or what it is, 
since it is not. The content of its thinking cannot be solely “the Good" because 
it would not, as such, be connected with the Good as thinking. Moreover, there 
would be at least a duality between it as thinking and the Good as what is 
thought (cf. v1.7.38.10-20). Consequently, as Plotinus puts it, “if the thought 
of the Good is different from the Good, the Good is there already before the 
thought of it” (v1.7.38.21-22). As such, it does not need to think (cf. v1.7.38.22— 
25). Rather, there is something like a simple concentration with respect to itself 
(ÅTAÑ ctc ént oA) adt@ mpd¢ adtov). However, this must be thought of as involv- 
ing no difference of any kind, because difference exists in Intellect along with 
all of the other highest kinds, and in fact along with everything (cf. v1.7.39.1- 
16).9? Any relation to the Good must, therefore, be non-intelligent (ovdev voepóv 


63  Iagree with Hadot (1988, p. 358) that Plotinus does not posit the self-consciousness of the 
Good here. He is attempting to present a more intimate self-relation than that of Intellect. 
However, the denial of such a self-relation is rather to be interpreted as positing more than 
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éxet), because intelligibility is necessarily linked with multiplicity. Therefore, 
it is more like touch (otov émagy) or a “movement, simple and all the same" 
(anAody xot tò abtd x&v olov xivnpa; V1.7.39.18—19). The quasi-self-relation of the 
Good is to be understood as standing still in majesty (oeuvòv eotyEetat), which 
is Plotinus’ interpretation of Plato's words from the Sophist (248d—249a). 

Fourth, in order to change the mind of someone who is still unconvinced, 
Plotinus claims that it is necessary to add persuasion (new) to necessity 
(&vdyn) and to encourage (napapóða) this person. He begins his attempt to 
persuade with a general statement that one must distinguish between the ori- 
gin of thought (voynats noa £x vtvóc éott) and its object (vonats Tıvdç). Whereas 
the thinking intrinsic to soul is an actualisation of pre-existing intelligible 
forms, the thinking in Intellect is not similarly derived from the Good, which 
does not contain the intelligibles coming to be in Intellect. The Good is rather 
the very power to generate (úvapıç tod yevvâv eg’ g&vTfç), such that it created 
substance and thinking as one and many. This is, in fact, another meaning of 
the predicate yeyaç (cf. section 6.6): being powerful enough to generate being 
itself. Since, however, Intellect is the first actuality and the first thought, that 
which generated it cannot itself be actuality and thought. Rather, it must be 
something wonderful (xt 89avpactdv) above these, so that it is not the first prin- 
ciple that needs thinking to have value as it is in Aristotle. On the contrary, 
Intellect derives its value from the Good which is pure (xaĝapóv) from thought 
and from everything else remaining one in itself (cf. v1.7.40.4—49). In this way, 
Intellect has an object to “think” when it is born, because “when it thinks itself 
it is in a way comprehending what it had from the vision of another in itself" 
(V1.7.40.50—-51). Then again, the Good does not think, since it has nothing to 
think and does not need to think itself, because it is one with itself and thus 
seeks nothing (cf. VI.7.40.51-56). 

Fifth, Plotinus demonstrates that the Good does not think by pointing out 
the fact that thinking is an aid for those who are in need. It is the ability to 
find light in darkness, but light itself does not need this. Since thinking always 
presupposes multiplicity, the Good must be simple and whatever is added to it 
in fact diminishes it because it needs nothing. If this Good is something, says 
Plotinus, it is so in a greater way than through knowledge (xatà yvöaıv), thought 
(vóņaw) or self-perception (cbvecw adtod). Nor is it in need, in the sense that it 
does not provide anything to itself but suffices. Therefore, it is not even good 
for itself but only for others. It does not need to look at itself and nothing can 
be said to be present with it (cf. v1.7.41.1—38). 


self-relation, i.e. simple identitiy of the Good with itself, which is even above the identity 
provided by the Same as one of the highest kinds. 
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Therefore, Plotinus concludes, one must respect the natural order of things 
and posit values (ceuve) of a second order (like thinking) around the Good and 
those of the third order around them. This is the proper interpretation of what 
Plato says (cf. Ep. 11 312e) about the King, as the source of everything beauti- 
ful, around whom everything is set and for the sake of whom all are, while the 
King remains different from everyone else. In this sense, too, when Plato says 
that the Good is the cause of all beauty (aitia navtwv xov), beauty itself (tò 
xaAdv) is to be posited among the intelligible forms (£v tots eiSect), while the 
Good is above beauty (dé tò xoóv x&v TO0TO), such that there is the Good as 
a centre around which is Intellect, and around Intellect soul and around soul 
the sensible world. The point of this image is that everything depends on the 
first radically different centre and is either closer to it or more distant from it 
(cf. V1.7.42.1-24). 

In summary, these sections of v1.7 exemplify how it is possible to predicate 
something of the Good. Denying a predicate to the Good, for instance, intelli- 
gence, cannot be taken to indicate privation. Rather it indicates priority with 
respect to the predicate. Plotinus also tries to positively describe this priority, 
or the fact that the Good is the source of the predicate. He does so by attribut- 
ing simple concentration with respect to itself to the Good. This concentration, 
however, is to be thought of as involving no difference. Or, alternatively, he says 
that it is standing still in majesty. Similarly, the relation to the Good must be 
non-intelligent, which can positively be likened to touching it or moving to it, 
without any change. By using these paradoxical phrases and images, Plotinus 
tries to simultaneously maintain the continuity of a predicate from the Good 
to the lower levels and the transcendence of the Good, which necessitates a 
radical shift in the meaning of the predicate when applied to the Good. The 
very last section of v1.7 claims that beauty is to be posited of Intellect and that 
the Good is above beauty as its source. Therefore, saying that the Good is not 
beautiful should not be taken to indicate privation of beauty. Rather, the Good 
is to be understood as being more than beauty, or the source of it, similar to the 
case of intellection. As we have seen in analysing sections 32-33 (see section 
6.6), this is precisely what Plotinus is trying to express positively by saying that 
the Good is the beauteous, beauty above beauty, the super-beautiful, beauty 
which makes beauty, etc. The identification of the Good and beauty (or rather 
the beauteous, x«Mov) in V1.7.32-33 should therefore be read in the context of 
the whole treatise. Their identification is not Plotinus' final word. 


CHAPTER 7 


Beauty as Illuminated Unity in Multiplicity 


74 Beauty on the Level of Sensibles 


As I have pointed out throughout the analyses of treatises 1.6 and v.8, the cause 
of beauty in the sensible world must itself be some sort of beauty which beau- 
tiful things participate in (cf. sections 2.1, 2.3 and 3.2). Beautiful bodies receive 
forms as Aöyol that come from Intellect and that are images of forms that are 
beautiful in themselves (cf. section 2.3 and 3.2). These formative principles 
unify and order the underlying matter or mass and make bodies what they are 
(cf. section 2.3). Formative principles are, in this sense, relatively one and hold 
the parts of the formed body together, i.e. they are at the same time the being 
of such bodies and their beauty. Moreover, if a Aóyoc is to dominate in matter, it 
must distribute its one to the parts of the unified body and thus also distribute 
being and beauty to them (cf. sections 2.2 and 2.3). Plotinus explicitly says that 
the being of a thing depends on its being one and identifies being and beauty 
(cf. section 3.4.7). Therefore, a unified body becomes what it is through the 
domination of a form that unifies all of the parts of the constituted whole. This 
form makes the whole beautiful and, simultaneously, the form's one, being and 
beauty are distributed to all the parts because a whole cannot consist of non- 
united, i.e. non-existing or non-beautiful parts. 

We have also encountered the question of how these Adyot are transmitted 
to matter by soul. Plotinus claims that it is possible to say that bodies acquire 
their beauty from both Intellect and soul. The former expression is, in a sense, 
more precise, since soul, in contrast to intellect, is not beautiful in itself (cf. sec- 
tion 2.3). Both explanations can be reconciled since Plotinus ultimately thinks 
that all bodies are created by a soul, either by a particular soul, in the case 
of artefacts (and perhaps partially our own bodies), or by the world soul, in 
the case of everything else. Both types of soul create bodies with the help of 
forms, analogously to how the Demiurge of Plato's Timaeus thinks the intelli- 
gible archetypes and shapes the world according to them. In this sense, soul 
mediates Aóyot to bodies, but they nevertheless ultimately come from Intel- 
lect (cf. section 2.3). In the brief discussion of productive contemplation in 
section 3.1, we were also able to specify this mechanism to some extent. The 
upper part of the world soul contemplates Intellect, but as Aóyot in soul, and, 
by projecting itself into its product—i.e. into nature—it creates. The lower 
part of soul (nature), silently contemplating these Aóyot creates matter, before 
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turning to it again in order to form it. In this way, it gives a share of itself to 
matter and eternally gives rise to the sensible world. In the case of individual 
souls, Plotinus describes téyvy as the human form of participation in Intellect. 
A texvitys is able to form matter, i.e. to invest it with a Aóyoc, through his produc- 
tive knowledge—i.e. his participation in téyvjy—by means of which he makes 
himself similar to the productive self-contemplation of Intellect. This kind of 
beautiful artefact is, however, beautiful only to the extent to which the matter 
of the mixture (i.e. body) submits to what is being created, that is, to the extent 
to which it participates in the invested form (cf. section 3.2). 

Plotinus most frequently explains the participation of bodies in forms by 
means of the metaphor of illumination, through which he emphasises two 
points: 1) what illuminates abides like an archetype in itself; 2) what is illu- 
minated, which is an image of the archetype, is held separate from it by illu- 
mination (cf. section 2.3). However, we must not conclude from this metaphor 
that everything is everywhere, since different powers of the forms as a whole 
become active in different bodies. Moreover, not all matters are equally dis- 
posed to receive all forms, depending on what forms they have already received. 
Bodies are mixtures of forms and matter, and this mixture is multi-layered, 
because matter is first shaped by the forms of the elements, which are then 
organised into higher wholes, i.e. into objects. Even matter, in the strict sense 
of the most distant emanation from the Good, is primarily adapted for the pri- 
mary kinds of bodily forms. This also explains what it means for a Aöyoç to 
dominate in matter, since not every form is compatible with all others in a body. 
This is why Plotinus repeatedly contrasts his notion of beauty with that of ugli- 
ness, understood as a deficiency in participation or, as he puts it, a deficiency 
in the dominance of a form in matter (cf. section 2.3 and 3.2). However, I have 
also suggested other possibilities, i.e. life, which is normally present in a body 
along with other forms, but which is absent from a corpse (cf. section 2.3). This 
view also seems to be supported by Plotinus’ claim from v1.7.3 (cf. section 6.1) 
that the dominance of form in matter is apparent, if no part of a thing is left 
unshaped. A further possibility would be the opposite excess of a form, as in 
the case of polydactyly or other deformities. 

The beauty of bodies was often contrasted with the ugliness of matter, which 
Plotinus identifies with tò dretpov and tò dópiocov, or with that which runs 
through a mass as a movement of contraction, in which the great becomes 
the small, and of expansion, in which the small becomes the great (cf. sec- 
tion 2.3). Therefore, the presence of a formative principle in matter makes it 
merely a sort of decorated corpse, because it does not overcome the undefined 
“nature”, Rather a Aöyoç makes matter more manifest as what it is, that is, the 
undefined itself or, precisely, a corpse (cf. section 3.4.6). In this sense, what is 
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beautiful in bodies is Aöyoç itself—i.e. the intelligible—and bodies, insofar as 
they are matter, cannot be beautiful, or at least can only be beautiful insofar 
as they are a decorated corpse. From this perspective, the distribution of one, 
being and beauty takes place only on the level of the decorating Adyot, i.e. on 
the level of their coherence and appropriate fullness: no Aöyoç must be either 
missing or excessively present. In his polemic against the Gnostics, however, 
i.e. from the perspective of productive contemplation and beauty of the intel- 
ligible archetype, Plotinus simultaneously promotes the concept of a beautiful 
bodily world, which one must gently accept as an image which imitates its 
paradigm as much as it can (cf. section 3.2). 

In order to see bodily nature as a beautiful image, one must understand it in 
relation to its archetype. This is not something everyone is capable of, although 
the desire for beauty and, through it, for the Good is the common denomina- 
tor of all kinds of erotic desires (cf. section 6.6). As we have seen, Plotinus says 
that musicians, lovers and philosophers are disposed to ascend to Intellect (cf. 
section 2.4) and, with the appropriate guidance, grasp its beauty and subse- 
quently correctly understand the beauty of the sensible world. The beauty of 
the sensible plays a double role in such an ascent. Plotinus warns his readers 
in both treatises on beauty (cf. section 2.4 and 3.3) about the fate of Narcissus, 
who mistook his image for himself. Beauty is thus capable not only of motivat- 
ing the ascent to a higher beauty, but also, in a sense, of binding us to itself, 
because it is so impressive. The error the soul makes in confusing an image 
with its original may have fatal consequences. Plotinus urges us to understand 
beauty on the level of sensible things as a mere image of a higher beauty, but, 
as I have already stressed, we must simultaneously not despise it, because it is 
still an image imitating its paradigm as much as it can. The concept of bodily 
beauty as a beautiful image of intelligible forms thus contains a double warn- 
ing: 1) We should always bear in mind that it is merely an image of a higher 
beauty and, in this sense, use it to ascend to its paradigm. 2) We should praise 
it as a necessary manifestation of this higher beauty in a weaker form and not 
despise it. In treatise 111.5, we have even noted an unusually accommodating 
attitude towards bodily beauty. Plotinus claims that the beauty of bodies is the 
completion of their paradigm, and as far as those lovers who understand such 
beauty as a mere image remain temperate and do not engage in unnatural sex- 
ual intercourse, there is nothing wrong with desiring bodily beauty (cf. section 
6.6). 
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In the case of the soul, it is also possible to say that it becomes beautiful by par- 
taking in Intellect, which unifies it (cf. section 2.5). Part of both individual souls 
and of the world soul, the soul in Intellect, in fact never leaves Intellect. This 
core of each soul is consequently always beautiful. The rest of the world soul 
also eternally remains in the state of best possible contemplation below Intel- 
lect and is therefore as beautiful as a soul can be. In the case of individual souls, 
losing their global perspective creates their individual perspective, opening the 
door to forgetting their true nature. Such souls must restore the proper partak- 
ing in Intellect and, in this way, they can become beautiful again. In contrast 
to the mode of partaking proper to bodies, however, individual souls become 
beautiful through purification, conversion and likening to god, which restore 
them to their original, virtuous and beautiful state (cf. section 2.5). This purifi- 
cation implies a change in the attitude of the soul towards bodily nature and a 
focus on the intelligible, ultimately leading it to receive an imprint from Intel- 
lect which unifies this soul and dominates it (cf. section 2.5). The archetype of 
this likening may be found in the life of Intellect itself, i.e. in its "itself-thinking 
that it itself is" (cf. section 2.5 and Emilsson 2007, p. 109). The outcome of the 
purification is the merging of the soul with Intellect, i.e. the soul becomes aware 
of itself as a part of Intellect. At the same time, however, it becomes a formative 
power (Aöyoç), which imprints itself in the parts of the soul that are not united 
with Intellect. These become virtuous and gain a share in the beauty that the 
highest part has always been (cf. section 2.5). This explanation for the outcome 
of purification was motivated by an effort to account for how Plotinus could, at 
the same time, suggest that there remains a certain distance between a virtuous 
soul and Intellect (because, properly speaking, there is virtue only in soul), and 
simultaneously claim that, after purification, the soul becomes truly beautiful, 
ie. a form (in Intellect). 

In the analyses of treatises v.8, 11.2 and parts of 11.9, we were also able to 
specify the change a soul undergoes in becoming virtuous (cf. section 3.3). 
The starting point of this reconstruction of Plotinus' thought was the case of 
heavenly bodies, which perform eternal, circular movements in an attempt to 
imitate the stability and purity of Intellect and direct themselves at it. The heav- 
enly bodies and the heavens as such are directed by the individual souls of 
heavenly bodies and the world soul respectively, which have never lost their 
original orderly form, in contrast to individual souls here below. In this sense, 
they always remain equally beautiful and their beauty is manifest in the heav- 
ens. Furthermore, if individual souls below the level of celestial bodies lose 
their original orderly state because of their involvement with particular bodies 
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or due to the loss of the world soul’s global perspective, it seems to follow that 
the Aóyoc received by an individual virtuous soul restores the circular move- 
ment of the soul (cf. section 3.3). The circular movement of an individual soul 
of this sort still differs from that of the world soul, however, because being 
virtuous still means being an individual, whose role differs from that of the 
gods. More likely, the circular movement of an individual soul is the underly- 
ing mechanism of the transformation of the attitude towards bodies, which 
Plotinus describes in virtuous souls. 

In contrast to the beauty of the world soul and of the individual souls of 
heavenly bodies, the beauty of an individual soul below the level of celestial 
bodies may vary according to its degree of pollution or purification. However, 
Plotinus also describes the process of purification as an immersion in one’s 
innermost self, i.e. as a form of knowledge, and he even expresses it in relative 
terms on a scale of increasing beauty. The culmination of this scale is union 
with Intellect, where we find the identity of the knower and the known, or 
beauty itself (cf. section 3.4.8). This also means that, just as was the case for 
bodies, the beauty of souls corresponds to their degree of being and unity (cf. 
section 3.4.7). Soul, as such, possesses the one more fully than bodies do and 
is consequently more beautiful. As opposed to Intellect, where everything is 
everything else, a soul has many different powers, which make it only a £v xoi 
TOM (cf. v.1.8.23—26) or, as Plotinus says in v1.2, one nature that is many. More- 
over, it is also many, since it is a contemplative activity that is directed towards 
itself, which cannot be simple (cf. section 4.2). 

From a different perspective, however, individual souls below the level of 
celestial bodies, can surpass the world soul and the souls of celestial bodies, 
because the former have the ability to ascend even higher than Intellect. Nev- 
ertheless, this path always leads through Intellect, since part of it—drunken 
Intellect or Intellect in love—eternally ascends to the Good (cf. section 6.6). 
The ascent of individual souls is enabled by the fact that £poc (the son of 
heavenly Aphrodite, who corresponds to the soul in Intellect) is the desire for 
Intellect's beauty and through it for the Good (cf. section 6.6). In individual 
souls, &pwç causes powerful x&01, which either bind these souls to the bod- 
ily beauty they see or enable them to ascend to the paradigm of the beauty, 
which was what really aroused them (but cf. section 7.5). These different reac- 
tions of individual souls are based on their correct or incorrect understanding 
of bodily beauty as a mere image of intelligible beauty, as well as on their 
desire to procreate eternally (cf. section 6.6). In ascending, the soul follows the 
light which shines down from what is above onto what is below, i.e. ultimately 
from the Good down onto Intellect. In this final ascent towards the Good, 
€pwç never really vanishes, because the Good, transcending both form and 
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formlessness, cannot be reached. In this sense, the love for the Good is unlim- 
ited (cf. section 6.6).! 


7.3 Beauty on the Level of Intellect 


Divine Intellect is repeatedly identified as the primary seat of beauty (cf. sec- 
tions 2.6 and 3.5). Plotinus gives two reasons for this. The first is that there is 
nothing that is not beautiful in Intellect, since every part of it is the whole and 
all of the other parts, such that beauty is, in this sense, everywhere in beauty 
(cf. section 3.4.6). Even intelligible matter, as something simple, always formed 
and living a defined and intelligible life, can be said to be beautiful, while not 
hindering beauty from being everywhere in beauty (cf. section 3.4.6). The sec- 
ond reason concerns the intermediate position of Intellect between what can 
be called the deficiently beautiful, i.e. soul and bodies, and what is more than 
beautiful, i.e. the Good (cf. section 3.5). However, Plotinus specifies this inter- 
mediate position as being at the same time differentiated and bound together 
in a firmer fashion than soul is (cf. section 3.5). The intermediate position of 
Intellect consists, therefore, of its being a specific unified multiplicity of such 
a kind that all of its parts are all of the other parts and the whole (cf. section 
3.4.3). In this sense, the unique unitas multiplex of Intellect is the deeper reason 
lying behind the two justifications given for Intellect's being made the primary 
seat of beauty, namely 1) that beauty there is everywhere in beauty and 2) that 
Intellect occupies an intermediate position between the Good and soul. 

We were also able to confirm this observation later in treatise v1.6. There, 
Plotinus identifies beauty with being a measure or number, i.e. something lim- 
ited, and with something that is not limited externally, but by its very being. 
This is precisely the case with number, which refers to the actuality of each 
form. Number is, therefore, another suitable notion for capturing both of the 
essential aspects of beauty: the fact that it is limited and the fact that this limit is 
notexternal (cf. section 5.4). Anything externally limited is, for Plotinus, merely 
a decorated corpse (cf. section 3.4.6). As number, Intellect is multiple, but lim- 
ited. These conclusions were also confirmed by parts of treatise v1.7 (cf. section 
6.1). 

Let me also try to briefly summarise what we have learned so far about the 
unified multiplicity of Intellect, which we identified with beauty. I have identi- 


1 Moreover love of the Good would probably not vanish even if it could be reached, since in 
v1.845.1-2 the Good is said to be love of itself, insofar as it is beautiful. 
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fied five mutually interconnected perspectives Plotinus uses to describe unified 
multiplicity. The first one related to the nature of intelligible objects, which 
all contain each other and the whole of Intellect (cf. sections 3.4.3 and 3.4.4). 
The second one concerned the hierarchy within the intelligibles including the 
unifying and multiplying role of the highest kinds (cf. section 3.4.4 and chap- 
ter 4). The third one was connected with the nature of the act of intellection 
proper to Intellect (cf. section 3.4.4). The fourth one related to the inner "arith- 
metic" structure of Intellect (cf. section 3.4.4 and chapter 5). And the last one 
focused on how Intellect acquired its unity and multiplicity in its genesis (cf. 
sections 3.4.4, 5.3 and 6.3). I have also outlined some of the overlaps between 
these perspectives (cf. section 3.4.4), which all aim to show that Intellect thinks 
everything at once, but as differentiated. 

Anything that is to be called beautiful must be unified and this is true in the 
highest possible degree for everything in Intellect and for Intellect as a whole. 
From this perspective, it would seem that the more multiple a thing is, the less 
beautiful it is, but this does not actually seem to be the case, at least in Intel- 
lect. Its limited wholeness was, on the contrary, what made it more beautiful, 
in contrast to a hypothetical state in which Intellect is unfolded. Only when it 
has become everything and wanders through everything in itself does it attain 
its true majesty and beauty (cf. sections 5.4 and 6.1). After all, not only its unity, 
but also the multiplicity which came to be in Intellect is derived from the Good, 
and Intellect is perhaps surprisingly &ya8oeidy¢ even insofar as it is multiple (cf. 
section 6.3). 

However, the beauty of Intellect is not only derived from the Good in the 
same sense as everything else in Intellect, but it is, in fact, its manifestation 
(cf. section 6.4). The Good shines on Intellect and its light is what allows Intel- 
lect to be seen as truly beautiful. It also shines on all of the intelligibles and 
on the whole of Intellect and enables everything in it to be seen in its own 
beauty (cf. sections 6.4 and 6.6). This illumination is, however, something extra, 
in addition to Intellect’s own characteristics, something even beyond its unity 
and multiplicity. I have tried to interpret the crucial passages in v1.7.22 as dis- 
tinguishing between two hypothetical types of beauty, depending on whether 
Intellect is illuminated or not. In the latter case, its beauty is said to be inactive 
and does not arouse the soul’s interest (cf. section 6.4). In the former case, Plot- 
inus talks rather about warmth from the Good or its grace, which awakens the 
soul, such that it naturally rises toward both Intellect and the Good (cf. section 
6.4). Although Plotinus does not explicitly say in v1.7.22 that the state of Intel- 
lect in which it is illuminated can be identified with beauty, I have tried to show 
that this is a reasonable interpretation that avoids two extremes. Among other 
reasons, this is because if we simply add beauty into these passages, we might 
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overlook an important distinction between two types of beauty. At the same 
time, if we refuse to call illuminated Intellect beautiful, we will face various 
difficulties. Plotinus does, in fact, call the Good beautiful in treatise v1.7, while 
other Enneads also attribute to beauty the ability to stimulate erotic desire and 
to make the soul ascend to the Good. Moreover, I have tried to show that Ploti- 
nus might have good reason to avoid referring to beauty in V1.7.22, given that he 
wants to stress the added value of illumination and to explain how the Good is 
manifest in Intellect (cf. section 6.4). The true and primary beauty in Intellect 
is, consequently, unity in multiplicity illuminated by the Good. Only when the 
Good shines on it does beauty become the object of desire, which is, in fact, 
always a desire for the Good through beauty. This more profound concept of 
beauty does not reject the identification of beauty with unity in multiplicity. 
Rather, it places it into a broader perspective which better captures the refer- 
ential character of beauty in relation to the Good and stresses the enriching 
role of multiplicity in Intellect, since, from a genetic point of view, Intellect is 
primarily dya8oedye as life (cf. section 6.4). 

The fact that illuminated Intellect is said to be the primary seat of beauty 
does, however, raise a further crucial question. Are we to posit a form of beauty 
in Intellect, as Plato does, or does beauty rather somehow characterise Intellect 
as such? As we have seen, there are several passages in the Enneads that seem 
to suggest that there is, in fact, a form of beauty (cf. section 2.3 and 5.2). At the 
same time, in all of these cases, Plotinus discusses topics other than beauty, and 
the context of these claims might suggest their dialectical purpose, which is to 
make a point in an independent argument. Taken together with the fact that 
Plotinus clearly avoids talking about the existence of the form of beauty in both 
treatise 1.6 and v.8 and connects beauty merely with the presence of a form (cf. 
sections 2.3 and 3.2), it seems to follow that he does not in fact endorse the 
existence of a form of beauty. Furthermore, the identification of beauty with 
being, on the one hand (cf. section 3.4.7 and 4.4—4.5), and its being considered 
as a candidate for one of the highest kinds, on the other (cf. section 4.5), might 
be taken to suggest that beauty is somehow special, that even if it were a form, 
it would not be simply one form among others. Similarly, my identification of 
beauty with the (illuminated) unity in multiplicity of Intellect implies that it 
is not just a form, because unity in multiplicity characterises each individual 
form, as well as the Intellect as a whole. Rather, it seems to be a predicate that 
primarily characterises Intellect as such, because Intellect is always one and 
many or one-many, even as unified number (cf. chapters 4 and 5). Also, it can 
be said to be one and many from various perspectives (cf. section 3.4.4). There- 
fore, its unity and multiplicity is, rather, distributed from Intellect as a whole 
to its “parts” i.e. to individual forms, and its beauty along with it. I would con- 
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sequently argue that Intellect is primarily beautiful as a whole and that the 
beauty of each individual form in it is derived from this primary beauty of the 
whole (cf. Corrigan 2005, pp. 216-217). This interpretation does, however, to a 
certain extent change the participation model that was previously discussed. It 
is not by participating directly in a form that a thing becomes beautiful, but by 
participating through the mediation of this form in the unity and multiplicity 
of the whole Intellect, which is reflected in the participated form. 

This would indeed make beauty a special characteristic of Intellect, although 
not the only one of this kind. We have encountered several other predicates 
that could be considered to apply primarily to Intellect as a whole and only 
secondarily to its parts. These include the virtues (&perai), knowledge (émt- 
otmmpy) and the very name “Intellect” (voüç) discussed in treatise v1.2 as poten- 
tial candidates for the highest kinds (cf. section 4.5), to which we might add 
the designation “active actuality” (évépyeta) and “wisdom” (copia). Moreover, 
in a different sense, the highest kinds themselves (cf. section 4.1), including 
the aforementioned being which Plotinus identifies with beauty, characterise 
Intellect as such, among other reasons because they are principles. Addition- 
ally, the one in Intellect, or the monad, was also said to be a principle. However, 
each part of Intellect, including the highest kinds, was said to be in every way 
many (cf. section 4.3). As one and many, Intellect is number (cf. section 5.3), 
and as encompassing number, Intellect is a complete living being, which lives 
as a whole, while its parts are also alive. Finally, its activity and its life are eter- 
nal, and eternity characterises Intellect once again as a whole. For this reason, 
we should attempt to shed some light on the differences and potential overlaps 
between beauty and these general predicates, i.e. life, being and the other high- 
est kinds, the one in Intellect, multiplicity, number, intellection, active actuality 
and eternity, knowledge and wisdom, and the virtues. 

When we reflect on the notion of life in the Enneads, we find it used in 
various senses (cf. section 6.4). I have proposed to understand “being alive" as 
referring to a fully constituted activity (i.e. being the complete living being or 
encompassing number). As such, however, this activity is always productive 
and begets what is ontologically lower. If we leave aside, for now, the ques- 
tion of whether the Good itself could be said to be such a fully constituted and 
productive activity, then life seems to refer primarily to the effluent activity 
of the Good, which becomes Intellect. However, this activity also continues 
within Intellect as the movement of its inner differentiation, making it the 
complete living being. And being complete, it is also the productive compo- 
nent of its contemplation, i.e. its outpouring resulting in the constitution of 
its lower image. In this sense, life is not simply a particular content of Intel- 
lect, i.e. a form in it, but rather characterises Intellect genetically, i.e. both in 
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its birth and in its birth giving. It is precisely on the boundary between these 
two poles that Intellect—as life—is the fully constituted complete living being, 
with “life” denoting here Intellect as a whole. As has been noted (cf. section 
6.4), life, in this sense, is quite close to beauty, which refers to the same fully 
constituted activity, but with respect to its source and, in this sense, concerns 
its ascent, whereas life refers to this activity in its outpouring and thus con- 
cerns its descent. Beauty therefore focuses rather on the unity of a multiplicity, 
whereas life focuses on its multiplicity and multiplying character. However, the 
main focus is, in both cases, vertical, in the sense of relating two ontological 
levels. Nevertheless, the close connection between life and beauty makes it pos- 
sible for Plotinus to say that there is no beauty in a corpse, or even that where 
there is life, there is beauty, because beauty and life presuppose a constituted 
activity of contemplation, which is produced by what is above and which is 
itself productive. 

The highest kinds are said to be both genera and principles, out of which 
Intellect is composed and from which the whole of it is derived (cf. section 
4.1). There are five highest kinds: Being—the most firmly established of all; 
Movement—or what makes Being perfect, its life, actuality and very being; 
Rest—or what makes Being exist in the same state and in the same way; the 
Same and the Other—which make possible, on the one hand, distinctions 
between all of the highest kinds and, on the other hand, their union. These 
kinds mutually condition each other and are all-pervading, in the sense that all 
other forms necessarily partake in them, and are composed out of them, as it 
were. The highest kinds, however, are also numbers, because they are one and 
many, and number is even said to be the very being of Being. At the beginning 
of the genesis of Intellect, Being was unified number and, by the end, it had 
become encompassing number. 

The highest kinds also seem to primarily refer to Intellect as a whole, 
because: 1) they are the highest kinds, i.e. kinds that unite the whole of Intel- 
lect; 2) they are principles or constitutive components of Intellect; 3) they are 
numbers. Intellect as such is the primary Being, is Movement itself and Rest 
itself and is what is both the Same and Other. Individual forms, by contrast, 
are like this only derivatively, i.e. by partaking in the highest kinds, or by being 
composed out of these as it were. In this way, again, where there is being as 
the representative of all of the highest kinds, there is always unity in multiplic- 
ity, and therefore beauty, at least in the narrower sense of unilluminated unitas 
multiplex. As a result, Plotinus was able to identify being and beauty. 

Then again, beauty does differ from being and all of the other kinds. It would 
not be identical with being even if it were the sixth-highest kind, but it is not 
even one of the highest kinds, as Plotinus makes quite clear (cf. section 4.5). 
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As noted above (cf. section 6.4), the highest kinds are mostly used by Ploti- 
nus to explain structural relations within Intellect, and, in this sense, are a part 
of a horizontally oriented view of Intellect,” whereas life and beauty (in the 
broader sense of the word as illuminated unitas multiplex) belong rather to a 
vertically oriented description, life in a descending manner and beauty in an 
ascending one. The vertical description, according to which Intellect becomes 
illuminated, which arouses erotic desire and brings about epistrophic move- 
ment, presupposes, in this sense, the horizontal one.’ This was, in fact, the 
point of Plotinus' argument against beauty being one of the highest kinds, if 
one understands it as that which, as it were, shines upon the forms (cf. section 
4-5). It seems, in the end, that from the horizontal perspective, Intellect can 
only be beautiful in the narrow sense of the word, i.e. as unilluminated, because 
this illumination already implies verticality. As we have seen, however, such 
beauty is either painful and terrifying or perhaps, in the end, boring (cf. section 
6.6). By contrast, the fact that beauty is the manifestation of the Good and that 
the Good is the final cause of the ascent along the scala amoris is something 
that establishes a close connection between the Good and beauty (see section 
7.4). But their closeness, in fact, disrupts the identification of beauty and being 
above the level of Intellect, because although it is, in a sense, possible to say 
that the Good is beautiful (see section 7.4), Plotinus mostly avoids saying that 
the Good exists, always stressing that it is beyond being. 

In conclusion, in contrast to the highest kinds, beauty is not a kind or even 
a principle. Instead, it belongs to the group of predicates that do not focus on 
the horizontal description of Intellect, but rather on a vertical (ascending) one, 
which brings it closer to the Good. Nevertheless, a predicate of this kind does 
presuppose what the horizontal perspective shows to be the case, i.e. that Intel- 
lect is a specific unified multiplicity. Beauty, in the broader sense of the word, 
therefore comprises both unity and multiplicity and can be connected with 
the notion of number, which it shares with the highest kinds (cf. section 5.4). 
However, we must ultimately conclude that even numbers are beautiful in the 
broader sense of the word, as derived from the Good through the monad, i.e. 
as illuminated. 


2 Then again, there are the previously discussed passages in the Enneads, where Plotinus 
describes the genesis of Intellect with the help of movement and otherness. As has been 
noted before (cf. footnote 10 in section 5.4, and 24 in section 6.3), these claims are quite enig- 
matic and reconciling them with the more standard (horizontal) role of the highest kinds, if 
possible, would be a difficult task. 

3 Ofcourse, the converse is also true. The horizontal description presupposes the vertical one, 
insofar as what is described needs to be generated first. 
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That said, we should consider the similarities and differences between the 
notion of beauty and that of number in more detail. And, in this context, two 
further predicates—the one in Intellect, or the monad, and the multiplicity of 
Intellect—should be addressed. As we have seen, the monad should probably 
not be called beautiful, because—in contrast to being and the other highest 
kinds—it is not number, it is not many (except in allowing for prior and pos- 
terior) and it is not a genus (cf. section 4.3). There are many reasons for this, 
of which the two most important for Plotinus are probably the fact that the 
one in Intellect would, as one of the highest kinds, not be one primarily and 
the fact that the one cannot be differentiated in itself, as a genus needs to be, 
because it creates species (cf. section 4.3). Therefore, the one in Intellect is only 
a principle. However, if it does not allow for multiplicity, it cannot be beautiful, 
given that we have identified beauty with (illuminated) unity in multiplicity. 
Moreover, it would probably not be correct to simply call Intellect as a whole 
“the monad” since the latter is, together with the dyad, rather the generative 
principle of Intellect. However, insofar as the one is present in Intellect with 
being and insofar as this being is one, it would be possible to say that Intellect 
is such a one: i.e. the one-that-is.* Therefore, if the monad itself is relatively 
clearly distinguished from beauty, how does this one-that-is differ from beauty? 
By the same token, insofar as we distinguish this one-that-is from the monad, 
it is not, in fact, different from being itself, such that the same differences from 
and similarities to beauty could be found (see the discussion of being above). 
Moreover, this one-that-is is not simply one anymore, but becomes multiple, 
ie. it becomes number (see below). 

Along the same lines, we could have doubts whether multiplicity is to be 
counted among the characteristics of Intellect as a whole. It would be strange 
to simply call Intellect multiple without any qualification. It seems that multi- 
plicity might be considered to be a predicate of this sort in two possible senses. 
The first one would be that of the dyad, but just as the monad did not qual- 
ify as a holistic attribute of Intellect, the dyad as such must also be rejected. 
Moreover, Plotinus does not consider it as a potential candidate for one of the 
highest kinds, with the result that we do not find a clear statement about the 
dyad being a principle in Intellect in the same sense as the monad is. Its role is, 
moreover, obscured by its enigmatic relation not only to the notion of life, but 
also to otherness (cf. section 6.3). Nevertheless, it is different from beauty in all 
of these possible senses. If it is a principle, the opposite should be applied to it 


4 Iusethisterm, of course, with referenceto the second hypothesis in Plato's Parmenides (142b— 
155). My reasoning below follows, to some extent, the argument of these passages. 
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as in the case of the monad, ie. it cannot be beautiful because it is not one. If it 
is life or otherness, then its relation to beauty is such as was already described 
(cf. the discussion of life and the highest kinds above). The second possible 
qualification of multiplicity that could be considered an attribute of Intellect 
primarily referring to it as to a whole, might be a defined and intelligible mul- 
tiplicity or rather (if we exclude the case of soul) the most unified multiplicity. 
In this case, however, this multiplicity would once again be number. 

With these two specifications regarding the one in Intellect and its multiplic- 
ity in mind, we should turn to the predicate number, which is precisely what is 
born from the interaction between the monad and the dyad. As such, it was said 
to be the limit of being and its actuality, and I have interpreted the notion of 
number as denoting the specific unified multiplicity of Intellect from a struc- 
tural perspective (cf. section 5.3). In this sense, the notion of number, and of 
substantial number as well, describe Intellect from a horizontal perspective, 
in the sense of focusing on its inner structure, which relates them to beauty, 
while differentiating them from it in the same way as from the highest kinds. 
As I have tried to show, the four qualified uses of number (i.e. unified, unfolded, 
moving in itself and inclusive), all work as a shorthand for the different perspec- 
tives from which Plotinus describes the utmost unified multiplicity of Intellect 
(cf. section 5.3). In this sense, these uses could be understood as filling out 
this horizontal description, while still remaining within the Intellect itself. The 
designations of Intellect as “unified” and “unfolded number" focus on the gen- 
eration of Intellect, in the sense of its inner structuring, “number moving in 
itself" focuses on its intelligible activity, while “encompassing number" focuses 
on its interconnected wholeness. Nevertheless, none of these designations cap- 
tures the ascending verticality implied by the notion of beauty as illuminated 
unity in multiplicity. 

The last bundle of predicates, namely, intellection, active actuality and eter- 
nity, knowledge and wisdom, and the virtues, focus neither on the inner struc- 
ture of Intellect, such as the highest kinds or the notion of number, nor on the 
relation of Intellect to what is above or below it, as in the case of beauty and life. 
Rather, they try to capture how Intellect is what it is. It is what it is by being voüç, 
i.e. intellective self-relation, and as such it becomes structured and all of the dif- 
ferentiated contents emerge in it as individual intellects. However, this inner 
constitution of Intellect is not a process, but rather the eternal, active actuality 
of everything, such that Intellect as a whole is évepyeta and otov (cf. 111.7.3) and 
each of its contents is like this secondarily. In this sense, Intellect does not need 
to come to know its contents, but always already knows them, while each of its 
contents knows itself. Therefore, Intellect is &x1oT4un and individual intellects 
in it are £riccíjuot. However, it is not even a conglomerate of discrete, self- 
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related, knowing intellects, but each part contains all of the other parts and the 
whole, such that Intellect can be called gogia, because wisdom was identified 
with the immediate, ordered givenness of everything in everything (cf. section 
3.4.5). The focus of all of these predicates on the how of Intellect is perhaps 
most obvious in the case of dpetat, which Plotinus describes in the following 
way: ^... intuitive thought There is knowledge and wisdom, self-concentration 
is self-control, its own proper activity is ‘minding its own business’; its equiva- 
lent courage is immateriality and abiding pure by itself” (1.2.7.3—7). Therefore, 
neither of these holistic attributes of Intellect comprises the reference above 
as beauty does. They share with beauty at most the field of unified multiplicity, 
where they describe how it exists. Their focus is, in this sense, simply different. 


7.4 Beauty and the Good 


When dealing with the guestion of the primary seat of beauty, we have encoun- 
tered contradictory assertions with respect to the beauty of the Good. As we 
have seen, Plotinus says, in some cases, that it is the Good that is the primary 
beauty (cf. sections 2.6 and 6.6), in others, that it is Intellect (cf. sections 2.6 and 
3.5), while, in yet other cases, he remains ambiguous (cf. section 2.6). In dealing 
with these contradictory statements, my basic strategy has been to contextu- 
alise them and to try to fit them into the general outline of Plotinus’ philosophy. 
What I mean by this is the paradox that the Good is simultaneously beyond all 
predication and, in a sense, capable of having everything predicated of it, since 
it is the source of all things. 

We found the most striking theses about the beauty of the Good in treatise 
VI.7.32-33. Even there, however, things are more complicated, since Plotinus 
distinguishes between the &pyy (the Good) which is both dvetdeov and dpop- 
gov, the beauty of Intellect, which is called &uopgov elSoc, and finally all of the 
forms which are simply tòn and pop@at (cf. section 6.6). I have argued that the 
notion of &popgov ei8oc is very apt for describing beauty, because it captures 
its intermediary character and points to the fact that beauty leads to the Good, 
being its intelligible manifestation (cf. section 6.4). In this sense, the beauty of 
Intellect is indeed differentiated from the Good. On the other hand, Plotinus 
does claim in these passages that the Good possesses beauty of another kind, 
that it is beauty above beauty— beauty that makes beauty, its principle and 
term—calling it the all-beautiful or super-beautiful (cf. section 6.6). He even 
goes further with these expressions and says that the Good creates beauty as 
shapeless as the Good itself is, but in shape in another way, such that the first 
nature of the beautiful is formless (cf. section 6.6). Nevertheless, I have tried 
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to show that these and other statements about the Good in treatise v1.7 are, 
first and foremost, meant to present the Good as the superlative, all-powerful 
source and principle of everything which is beyond everything, i.e. different 
from it and also independent of it. 

This cannot, however, be the whole explanation, because it is one thing to 
say that the Good both is and is not all predicates, and another to repeatedly 
connect it with one predicate, such as beauty, and, moreover, to present beauty 
as the very manifestation of the Good (cf. section 6.4). Therefore, I have pointed 
out some characteristics of beauty that make it suitable to be used in the ascent 
to the Good, that reflect the Good in some way and that bring the notion of 
beauty so close to that of the Good that they may easily be confused with each 
other. One of these was the referential character of beauty to what is above and 
its ability to arouse £poc, i.e. the desire to become one with the beloved which, 
in the end, is the Good (cf. section 6.6). Moreover, since beauty is the manifes- 
tation of the Good, it is the Good in something else (cf. section 6.4 and 6.6). 
In this sense, the Good becomes diminished, but beauty preserves the energy 
required for the ascent back upwards and, by referring to its source, it shows 
us the direction of this ascent (cf. section 6.6). Alongside these characteristics, 
beauty preserves the Good's oneness as much as it can, i.e. as unity in multiplic- 
ity (cf. section 6.6). A final reason was an exegetical one, namely to harmonise 
Plato's claims from various dialogues (cf. section 6.6). 

This closeness of beauty to the Good is probably also the reason why beauty 
belongs rather to the group of predicates attributed to the Good which exhibit 
asymmetrical appropriateness in relation to their opposites. One example of 
such a predicate is the designation "Good" or “One”, whose opposites cannot 
be predicated of the Good in any sense. Similarly, it would be extremely odd 
to call the Good ugly—or perhaps only in the sense of not being intelligible 
beauty. However, this would still be very inappropriate, because it could be bet- 
ter expressed by attributing to the Good all of the names that Plotinus actually 
ascribes to itin VI.7.32—33, like the super-beautiful, beauty above beauty, beauty 
that makes beauty, etc. (cf. section 6.6). 

Beauty as a suitable predicate for the ascent to the Good can indeed often be 
found in contexts where Plotinus tries to make use of all of the different means 
of language to express the inexpressible nature of the Good (cf. sections 2.6 and 
6.6), and it is also often connected with an attempt to express the infinite love 
we feel for it (cf. sections 2.6, 3.5 and 6.6). However, in some of these passages, 
Plotinus also clearly distinguishes them, for instance, in v.5.12 (cf. sections 3.5 
and 6.6), where he differentiates between the gentleness, kindness and grace of 
the Good and the terrifying and wondrous nature of the beautiful, which brings 
pleasure mingled with pain. As I have tried to briefly show, this distinction calls 
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to mind the difference between the beautiful and the sublime from the history 
of aesthetics, because there is beauty and something more, which is heyo, and 
they have a different impact on soul: one is gentle, the other terrifying. In oppo- 
sition to the tradition, however, their effects are mismatched to their causes in 
Plotinus (cf. section 6.6). 

More importantly, there are further reasons given in treatise V.5 for distin- 
guishing beauty from the Good (cf. section 3.5). The beautiful needs the Good, 
but the Good does not need beauty. Nothing can exist without the Good and 
everyone longs for it in virtue of a divine instinct, as it were, such that it is 
present even to those who are asleep, and when one becomes aware of it, 
it is recognised as always already present. By contrast, beauty must be seen 
first to arouse longing and, again, as something unfamiliar it is terrifying and 
causes pain. Beauty makes us remember what is above, whereas the Good does 
not, both because—as always already present—it cannot be forgotten or, by 
extension, remembered and because there is nothing above it to refer to. Fur- 
thermore, the Good is good for others and not for itself (cf. section 6.5), whereas 
beauty is beautiful only for itself. Finally, no one is satisfied with only seeming 
to have the Good, whereas this suffices for many in the case of beauty (cf. sec- 
tion 3.5). 

Other passages from the Enneads support the thesis that the Good not only 
is beauty (as its source), but also transcends it. In v1.9.1, Plotinus claims that he 
who unites with the Good has already run up beyond beauty and left it behind, 
like statues in the outer shrine of a temple (cf. section 2.6). In the same spirit, 
he also says in 1.6.9 that the nature of the Good holds beauty as a screen before 
it (cf. section 2.6). One reason mentioned by Plotinus as an explanation for his 
ambiguous statements is a context-dependent need to distinguish the Good 
from Intellect. If we draw a line between them, then the primary seat of beauty 
will be Intellect. If we do not, itis possible, loosely speaking, to refer to the beau- 
tiful and the Good interchangeably (cf. section 2.6). We know, however, that it is 
ultimately necessary to distinguish them, since Intellect is not absolutely sim- 
ple (cf. section 6.7). Along the same lines, the last section of v1.7 claims that 
beauty is to be posited in Intellect and that the Good is above beauty as its 
source (cf. section 6.7). 

In conclusion, the relationship between beauty and the Good is ambiguous. 
On the one hand, the Good, as absolutely transcendent, is not beautiful and, 
in opposition to beauty, it is not multiple (but one), does not refer to what is 
above (but is the ultimate reference point) and is not illuminated (but is that 
which illuminates everything). At the same time, it is the source of beauty and 
is manifest in it, such that beauty preserves several of its characteristics, inso- 
far as it can. Through beauty, the Good reaches to the very border of being, 
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and attracts everything back to itsel£5 As Siegmann (1990, p. 148) appositely 
puts it, with the appropriate erotic undertones, beauty is this manifest promise 
which allows us to glimpse what we are looking for, but immediately retreats 
into its purer form, which is above and which is, in the end, the Good. As I have 
suggested, it would be more apt from a systematic viewpoint to reserve a spe- 
cial term for the beauty of the Good in this sense, for instance the “beauteous” 
(xaMovy), which Plotinus seems to use only with reference to the beauty of the 
Good. He does not, however, consistently adhere to this terminological nuance. 


7.5 Beauty as Such 


To conclude this summary, I shall identify some common features of beauty 
throughout the levels of reality considered above. As we have seen, in the case 
of bodies, soul and Intellect, Plotinus warns the admirer of beauty about the 
fate of Narcissus (cf. sections 2.4 and 3.2). When discussing the beauty of soul, 
we were forced to conclude that the reference to the cause of beauty must con- 
cern the character of beauty itself, and not its being in soul (in this case), since 
the soul can also be ugly (cf. sections 2.4 and 3.3). Plotinus even explicitly con- 
nects this referential character to beauty, when he says that the presence of 
beauty in soul leads us to deduce what that which comes before soul is like, i.e. 
in this case, the Intellect (cf. section 3.3). Consequently, it is a feature of beauty 
itself to be ambiguous in this sense, i.e. both to refer to its cause and to bind 
its admirer to itself. It should also be clear that this ambiguity is caused by the 
fact that beauty is the manifestation of the Good, which preserves several of 
its characteristics (cf. sections 6.4, 6.6 and 7.3-7.4). Therefore, it is specifically 
predisposed to be confused with the Good and to bind its admirer to itself. On 
that account, it should also be clear why this consideration does not apply to 
the Good, given that it does not have any further cause and that it is the ulti- 
mate principle. Even in this sense, its beauty or beauteousness, if one uses this 
predicate, is different from the beauty of everything else. Much more debat- 
able is, however, whether this magnificence of the Good does, in fact, bind 
its admirer to it. Parts of treatise v1.9.7 could be understood along these lines. 
Plotinus talks there about the union of Minos with the Good and adds that 
afterwards “he may think civic matters unworthy of him and want to remain 
always above (vw); this is liable to happen to one who has seen much (xà noàù 


5 There is, of course, no intentionality in this on the side of the Good. It does so only inciden- 
tally. 
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iBóvct)" (v1.9.7.26—28, transl. Armstrong). I am personally inclined to take this 
öv to refer to Intellect. It would be odd for Plotinus to say that a person who has 
experienced the union with the Good has seen much (7040), especially with- 
out any qualification. Moreover, it is in the very nature of the Good to give rise 
to everything: it is the Good after all (cf. v.4.1, v1.6). Uniting with it, i.e. becom- 
ing it, can, in this sense, scarcely cause someone to want to do the opposite to 
what is the nature of the Good. Therefore, I read these passages as referring to 
the beauty of Intellect. Nevertheless, we see here again that the Good can be 
called beautiful only in a qualified sense (cf. sections 6.6 and 7.4). 

Another characteristic of beauty, which is noteworthy, is the fact that it per- 
vades the whole ontological system of Plotinus: It can, in a sense, be predicated 
of the Good as its source. It characterises Intellect. Soul is originally beautiful 
and should strive to attain beauty again. Moreover, in the case of bodies, Ploti- 
nus devotes the whole of treatise 11.9 to stressing their beauty. This implies that 
one of the specific features of beauty—in contrast to other predicates, such as 
freedom—is that it can address human beings even on the basic level of the 
senses. When we combine this basic accessibility with its referential charac- 
ter, we may better understand why Plotinus says that beauty can be used as a 
stepping-stone enabling us to catch sight of everything, and perhaps even why 
he devoted his very first treatise to this topic (cf. section1.3). But again, one must 
bear in mind that even those who are disposed towards beauty need guidance, 
since beauty is ambiguous, which is something Plotinus already calls attention 
to in his early treatises (cf. sections 2.4). The only truly non-beautiful element 
in the whole system is matter (005), which is repeatedly called “ugly”, as some- 
thing completely lacking form or unity, i.e. as pure diversity. At the same time, 
matter thus also lacks being and, in this sense, beauty does indeed pervade Plot- 
inus' whole ontological system. 

A further important element, however, that is connected to the previous 
ones, is the identification of beauty with being (cf. sections 3.4.7 and 4.4-4.5) 
and, moreover, with being one (cf. sections 2.3 and 3.4.7). Although I have 
already shown that this identity is not absolute— since being is different both 
from the one in Intellect and from beauty (cf. section 7.3)—I shall, for the 
moment, continue to follow this line of thought, in order to further develop the 
notion of beauty as (unilluminated) unity in multiplicity. If Intellect is iden- 
tified as the primary seat of beauty (cf. sections 2.6 and 3.5) and being (cf. 
chapter 4), and is the greatest possible unity in multiplicity (cf. section 3.4 and 
chapter 4), such that it enables beauty to be everywhere in beauty (cf. section 
3.4.6), it follows that beauty is, precisely, unity in multiplicity. It is the unique 
unitas multiplex of Intellect that both explains the intermediate position of 
Intellect between Uranus and Zeus and makes beauty exist itself by itself in 
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Intellect, since all levels of reality differ insofar as they have or are one. Plotinus 
expresses this clearly in v.8.13, by joining the characteristics of being bound and 
being different (cf. section 3.5). Moreover, if Plotinus puts unified multiplicity, 
beauty and being on the same level, this means that the two components of uni- 
tas multiplex (i.e. unity and multiplicity) each have a different weight. Although 
multiplicity is a condition for meaningfully calling something beautiful, it is 
only a necessary condition. Not everything multiple is beautiful: multiplicity 
itself, i.e. matter, is ugly. Multiplicity is, however, a condition for us to be able to 
consider attributing the predicate of beauty to something. Unity, which ought 
to dominate this multiplicity, is, then, a sufficient condition, that is to say, every- 
thing that is unified multiplicity is beautiful (in the narrow sense of the word; 
cf. section 6.6). Multiplicity as such rather qualifies a thing as ugly (cf. section 
5.1). In other words, we must understand it as a condition of the possibility of 
the predication of both beauty and ugliness. 

As we have seen, however, unilluminated unity in multiplicity is either ter- 
rifying and painful or boring (cf. section 6.6). Unity in multiplicity represents 
a precondition for being able to predicate beauty of anything, because a thing 
exists only as unified multiplicity. However, in order for everything to be truly 
beautiful, it must be illuminated by what is above, in addition to being such 
unified multiplicity. In the case of bodies, this means relating them to their 
intelligible paradigms through soul with the help of Aöyoı (cf. section 7.1). For 
soul, it means becoming virtuous, i.e. becoming aware of the intelligible activ- 
ity of Intellect and becoming illuminated by it, and, in this sense, receiving an 
impression of it (cf. section 7.2). And for Intellect, it means catching a glimpse 
of that which enables its intellection, i.e. the light of the Good (cf. section 7.3). 

When put like this, it becomes obvious that illumination, as a condition for 
true beauty, is implicitly present in both treatises on beauty, 1.6 and v.8. In v1.7, 
this dimension only becomes more pronounced. Since, however, each thing 
has its unity from what is above, understanding a thing as unified multiplicity 
always implies seeing it as illuminated. Only a puzzled and mistaken soul can 
fail to understand this and think that what it admires somehow has its unity 
from itself. The conception of beauty as illuminated unity in multiplicity is not, 
in this sense, a substantial shift away from that of beauty as the unilluminated 
one, but rather the same theory thought through in detail. 

That beauty is characterised as illuminated unity in multiplicity explains not 
only why beauty refers primarily to Intellect, but also both of the other features 
of beauty, namely its all-pervasiveness and its referential character. Since every- 
thing that is united is beautiful precisely insofar as it is united, everything that 
exists can be said to be beautiful, although different unities are more or less 
beautiful in proportion to their degree of unity. Moreover, those who do not 
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understand in what sense the intelligible is united can mistake a very beautiful 
body for the highest possible unitas multiplex (think again of the case of Nar- 
cissus), while even those who see beauty in soul may be tempted to think that 
it is already the ultimate (cf. Plotinus’ question of whether soul is already what 
is being sought in v1.94, or his statement that it might seem that one could 
stop at the level of soul in v1.2.4.25-27). This danger is imminent to the high- 
est degree in the case of the inconceivable unity of Intellect, which was said to 
draw a child away from its father as the young beloved does (cf. section 3.2), and 
to cause some of the spectators of the royal court's procession to leave before 
the king himself appears, thinking they have seen enough (cf. section 3.5). The 
higher the beauty, the more impressive its unity, and therefore also the danger 
of mistaking it for its source. 
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